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PREFACE 


This  volume  publishes  a  selection  of  texts  prepared  to  highlight  recent  work  on  the  Oxyrhyn¬ 
chus  Collection:  in  Part  I,  papyri  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Part  II  offers  Comedy  Old  and 
New:  Aristophanes,  a  sizeable  chunk  of  Menander’s  Epitrepontes  (4936),  and  another  from  his  Georgos. 
Part  III  presents  previously  unknown  Greek  literature,  including  a  new  papyrus  of  Empedocles 
(4938);  a  work  by  Thrasyllus  (Tiberius’  court  astrologer  and  philosopher  in  residence)  on  the  clas¬ 
sification  of  Plato’s  dialogues  (4941) — together  with  Dictys  of  Crete’s  account  of  the  Trojan  War  in 
unpretentious  prose,  complete  with  its  ‘author’s’  own  subscription  (4943-4944).  These  add  two  new 
papyri  of  the  Greek  original  to  the  two  already  known.  They  show  more  clearly  the  relation  of  the 
Greek  original  to  the  Latin  version,  casting  doubt  on  the  status  of  the  latter  as  a  straightforward  trans¬ 
lation.  In  4939,  a  distraught  lover  laments  his  girlfriend’s  untimely  passing  at  considerable  length  in 
hexameter  verse.  A  glimpse  of  the  sleek,  dark  underbelly  of  Greek  culture  is  afforded  by  a  slice  of 
Lollianos’  novel  Phoinikika  (4945);  a  fragment  of  Hellenistic  history  (4940)  may  be  the  earliest  textual 
attestation  of  the  histories  of  Timagenes.  Part  IV  showcases  texts  of  previously  known  Greek  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Roman  period  uncommon  among  the  papyri,  while  Part  V  presents  texts  at  the  subliterary 
level.  On  the  documentary  side,  in  part  VI  we  find  themes  of  extortion  in  petitions  (4953—4954); 
a  military  muster,  in  Latin  (4955);  a  letter  on  recovery  from  illness  in  high-flown  Greek;  a  certified 
copy  of  a  petition  to  a  prefect  (4961),  which  besides  its  impressive  format  has  interesting  though  enig¬ 
matic  implications  for  the  use  of  Roman  Law.  4965  is  a  Manichaean  letter.  4956  is  a  census  declara¬ 
tion,  written  in  a  standard  scribal  book-hand;  4967  contains  a  new  but  unread  notarial  signature.  In 
4966  we  get  what  is  possibly  the  first  Egyptian  member  of  the  senate  at  Constantinople;  and  in  4967 
the  terms  of  employment  of  a  public  herald. 

In  editorial  matters,  Dr  Gonis  took  responsibility  for  co-ordinating  and  overseeing  most  of 
the  documentary  section,  Dr  Obbink  most  of  the  literary  one — both  assisted  by  those  expert  readers 
whose  contributions  are  only  occasionally  indicated  in  the  editions.  A  special  note  of  gratitude  is  due  to 
Professors  Donald  Mastronarde  and  Nicholas  Horsfall.  A  number  of  items  are  the  revised  product  of 
dissertation  work  undertaken  by  A.  Benaissa,  R.  Hatzilambrou,  N.  Litinas,  M.  Malouta,  and  A.  Nodar. 
No  less  than  in  previous  volumes,  special  thanks  are  due  for  the  discerning  judgement  of  Dr  Benaissa 
in  revision  of  copy  and  compilation  of  indexes,  and  to  Dr  Daniela  Colomo  for  checking  of  collations, 
deft  conservation,  and  eagle-eyed  proof-reading.  As  in  past  volumes,  Dr  Jeffrey  Dean  of  Manchester 
kindly  provided  expert  professional  and  artistic  assistance  in  matters  of  typesetting  and  typography. 
Without  the  guidance  and  financial  support  of  the  British  Academy  and  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Research  Council  the  continuing  publication  of  the  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri  would  not  be  possible. 

Most  of  the  contributions  in  this  volume  were  produced  in  honour  of  Peter  Parsons  and  John 
Rea  by  editors  who  worked  with  these  two  in  various  capacities,  commemorating  a  time  when,  as  one 
contributor  put  it,  ‘Oxford  breathed  papyrology’  (‘even  Latinists  were  made  to  do  it’).  The  contribu¬ 
tors  join  the  rest  of  the  General  and  Advisory  editors  of  the  Graeco-Roman  Memoirs  in  expressing 
their  thanks  to  both  these  scholars  for  their  personal  and  professional  contributions  to  the  effort  of 
making  sense  of  Oxyrhynchus.  Their  careers,  spanning  well  over  a  half-century,  have  rung  in  changes 
in  our  ways  of  working  on  the  papyri  that  include  the  binocular  microscope,  the  computer  database, 
and  digital  images. 


May  20og 


D.  OBBINK 
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NOTE  ON  THE  METHOD  OF 
PUBLICATION  AND  ABBREVIATIONS 


The  basis  of  the  method  is  the  Leiden  system  of  punctuation;  see  CE 7  (1932) 
262—9.  It  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

a/3y  The  letters  are  doubtful,  either  because  of  damage  or  because  they  are 

otherwise  difficult  to  read 

Approximately  three  letters  remain  unread  by  the  editor 
[a/3y]  The  letters  are  lost,  but  restored  from  a  parallel  or  by  conjecture 

[  ]  Approximately  three  letters  are  lost 

( )  Round  brackets  indicate  the  resolution  of  an  abbreviation  or  a  symbol, 

e.g.  (dprd/3y)  represents  the  symbol  ~,  cTp(aryyoc)  represents  the  ab¬ 
breviation  crpj 

|a/3yj  The  letters  are  deleted  in  the  papyrus 

'a/3y'  The  letters  are  added  above  the  line 

(a/3 y)  The  letters  are  added  by  the  editor 

{a/3 y}  The  letters  are  regarded  as  mistaken  and  rejected  by  the  editor 

Bold  arabic  numerals  refer  to  papyri  printed  in  the  volumes  of  The  Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri. 

The  abbreviations  used  are  in  the  main  identical  with  those  in  J.  F.  Oates  et  al., 
Checklist  of  Editions  of  Greek  Papyri  and  Ostraca  ( BASP  Suppl.  no.  9, 5200i);  for  a  more 
up-to-date  version  of  the  Checklist ,  see  http :// scriptorium.lib.duke.edu/ papyrus/ 
texts/ clist.html. 


I.  THEOLOGICAL  TEXTS 


4931.  LXX,  Psalm  xg  3-8 

96/77(8)  5.8  x  8.5  cm  Fifth  century 

Leaf  from  a  papyrus  codex  with  1 1  lines  of  writing  on  each  side ;  margins  sur¬ 
vive  in  part  on  all  sides,  but  nowhere  to  more  than  0.5  cm.  With  a  written  area  of 
5.5  x  7.5  cm,  it  belongs  in  Turner,  Typology  of  the  Early  Codex  Group  11,  ‘Miniature’ 
Codices  (p.  22). 

The  surviving  leaf  as  reconstructed  has  140.5  letters  (counting  1  as  half  let¬ 
ter)  on  ->  and  136.5  letters  on  T  The  portion  of  the  psalm  missing  before  this  has 
144  letters  (without  title),  i.e.  it  could  fit  on  one  page.  The  portion  missing  after  the 
surviving  leaf  has  494.5  letters,  i.e.  3.5  pages  at  a  rate  of  140  letters  per  page  (aver¬ 
age  between  the  number  of  letters  known  for  the  three  pages  above-mentioned). 
Therefore  the  whole  psalm  would  occupy  nearly  seven  pages.  A  likely  arrangement 
would  be :  two  bifolia  folded  to  give  four  leaves,  which  makes  eight  pages : 

Page  1:  left  blank  as  a  cover  (->■?) 

Page  2:  verses  1-3  (P?) 

Pages  3-4:  4931  ->  i 

Pages  5—6  (!->■?)  and  7-8  (P-*?):  rest  of  the  psalm  with  some  blank  space  at 
the  foot  of  page  8. 

This  reconstruction  is  compatible  with  the  fact  that  the  psalm  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  with  no  regard  to  the  verse-division  (but  see  below). 

The  script  is  a  middle-sized  hand  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ‘formal-mixed’  type 
or  Severe  Style.  The  execution  is  rather  rough  and  rapid,  so  that  irregularities  and 
inconsistencies  in  letter  shape  and  size  are  not  surprising.  It  is  roughly  bilinear, 
apart  from  the  uprights  of  p  and  y,  which  protrude  below  the  baseline,  and  of 
(J),  which  protrudes  above  and  below  the  writing- space,  and  sometimes  1.  On  the 
whole  the  script  tends  to  slant  to  the  right.  Letter  size  is  sometimes  reduced  at  line- 
end.  Among  the  characteristics  of  individual  letters,  it  is  worth  noting  the  narrow 
wedge  of  A ;  the  big  central  body  of  cj) ;  the  diagonals  of  k,  which  are  detached  from 
the  upright;  the  flat  top  of  c,  in  most  occurrences  apparently  drawn  as  a  separate 
stroke,  which  often  ends  with  a  sort  of  hook;  the  right-hand  diagonal  and  upright 
of  y,  which  combine  in  a  single  stroke,  protruding  above  the  baseline  and  slighdy 
curving  to  the  left.  The  shape  of  individual  letters  and  general  graphic  impression 
may  be  compared  to  P.  Laur.  IV  141,  Ps  xc  1—6  (see  Cavallo— Maehler,  GB EBP  no. 
19b),  dated  to  c.485  ad,  although  the  latter  shows  a  completely  upright  script  writ¬ 
ten  with  much  less  competence  and  more  evident  effort. 

With  regard  to  the  layout,  individual  lines  of  the  text  do  not  correspond  to 
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the  division  into  stichoi  of  the  textus  receptus.  However,  some  traces  suggest  the  use  of 
dicolon  to  mark  the  end  of  a  stichos  (in  — »8  and  in  4-5  the  end  of  a  stichos  coincides 
with  the  end  of  a  verse,  and  a  blank  space  was  possibly  left  before  the  beginning  of 
the  new  verse;  see  4-5  n.);  dicolon  perhaps  occurs  also  in  4-2,  again  corresponding 
to  verse-end,  but  no  space  can  be  discerned.  Examples  of  this  use  of  dicolon  are 
to  be  found  in  PUG  I  1  and  XI 1352  (in  the  last  item  somewhat  erratic).  Inorganic 
diaeresis  occurs  in  ->5. 

Psalm  xc  is  well  represented  in  papyri  and  parchments  from  Egypt.  Table  1 
identifies  them  by  their  numbers  in  A.  Rahlfs,  Verzeichnis  der  griechischen  Handschriften 
desAlten  Testaments ,  rev.  D.  Fraenkel,  I  i  (Gottingen  2004),  abbreviated  R— F,  and  also 
by  their  numbers  in  J.  van  Haelst,  Catalogue  des  papyrus  litteraires  juifs  et  chretiens  (Paris 
1976),  abbreviated  vH.  In  the  table  the  column  ‘Type  of  Text’  includes  a  summary 
of  the  contents,  and  a  rough  classification  of  the  texts.  Most  of  these  are  or  may 
have  been  single  sheets,  which  presumably  served  as  amulets.  This  psalm  was  a  fa¬ 
vourite  text  for  such  a  use  because  of  its  exorcistic  content;  it  appears  also  on  per¬ 
sonal  jewellery  (see  vH  184-91;  T.  J.  Kraus,  XXIV Congr.  Proc.  497-514;  id.,  Biblische 
Notizen  125  (2005)  39-73). 

A  number  of  these  items  show  a  free  use  of  the  text  of  Psalm  xc  in  a  remark¬ 
able  variety  of  arrangements  and  layouts.  Three  principal  categories  can  be  distin¬ 
guished.  (1)  Items  that  use  the  text  of  Psalm  xc  alone  (R-F  2105,  2124,  2020,  2062) 
or  with  minor  additions  (2106,  2179).  (2)  Items  that  omit  parts  of  the  text  (2048)  or 
select  a  short  section  of  it  (2081),  with  a  strong  preference  for  the  incipit.  (3)  Com¬ 
posite  items,  which  contain  individual  lines  of  this  psalm  together  with  quotations 
from  other  sources,  mainly  from  the  New  Testament  (2115,  0S-54,  0S-25,  2075, 
2074). 

As  it  stands,  4931  can  be  ascribed  to  the  first  category,  but  since  it  is  clearly 
not  a  single  sheet  but  one  leaf  from  a  codex  we  cannot  prove  that  it  did  not  contain 
other  materials.  The  closest  parallel  to  our  text  in  size  and  format  is  2124,  a  mini¬ 
ature  codex;  cf.  also  2105,  a  single  bifolium  or  a  miniature  codex.  Of  course,  the 
miniature  format  is  not  confined  to  amulets  (P.  Koln  IV  p.  37;  M.  J.  Kruger,  JTS  53 
(2002)  81-94);  but  a  miniature  codex  that  presents  a  careless  text  in  informal  script 
may  well  have  served  this  function. 

For  collation  I  have  used  the  edition  of  A.  Rahlfs,  Psalmi  cum  Odis  (Gottingen 
i9793).  In  the  notes,  several  spelling  mistakes  and  spelling  variations  in  the  other 
papyrological  witnesses  have  intentionally  been  recorded  to  offer  a  more  precise 
picture  of  the  level  of  linguistic  competence  peculiar  to  amuletic  texts. 

4931  presents  no  significant  deviation  from  the  textus  receptus ,  except  for  two 
idiosyncratic  omissions  (perhaps  simply  mechanical  mistakes)  in  ->4  and  4-2. 


I2ig  83,  Smithsonian  Institution  Li-  v,  vii/viii  parch.  codex  ?  Psalter  (?) 


4931.  LXX,  PSALM  XC  3-8 


O  '1 

• 

h-3  O 


a  2  *  8 

a  I  s  i 


<  a 


r  r  -b 


I  u 

42  hJ 


X  X  X  .s  Ph 

W  W  »  (U 

pH  Ph  Ph  jo 


I  I  <  ■> 
■5  ■>  ■>  "> 


rr\  1x> 


co  CD 

CD 


(mini-codex?)  Ps).  Amu. 

2106  183  XVI  1928v  v/vi  pap.  reused  sheet  Oxyrhynchus  M:  Ps  xc  ib-i6b,  list  of  the  4  Gos- 
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0S-25  917  P.  land.  1 6  (P.  A.  Kuhlmann,  v/vi  pap.  sheet  Hermopolis  (pur-  M :  exorcism  of  Salomon  against 

Die  Giessener  literarischen  Papyri  chased)  disease  and  daemons;  Pater  noster 

und die  Caracalla-Erlasse,  1994,  (mixed  tradition);  allusion  to  Ps  xc 

no.  5)  5f.,  Ps  xci  13.  Amu. 


0S-54967  P.  Princ.  107  (Suppl.  Mag.  I  29)  iv/v  pap.  sheet  ?  M:  prayer  to  the  Archangel  Michael 

against  fever;  Ps  xc  ib-2a  (partially 
paraphrased),  Mt  vi  9-1 1,  Liturgia 
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— >•  drjpevrcov  k\cu  ano  (3) 

A oyoy  rapayfcoSouc 
ev  rote  p-eracfcpe  4 

voic  erricKiaci  coi 
5  Krat  V7to  rac  irrepv 

yac  avrov  eAmeic 
ottAco  /cuk[A] ojci  ce 
rj  aArjdeia  avrov  : 
ov  (f>o^r]dr]c[rj]  5 

10  airo  efrofiov  [ vv 

Krepivov  [ 

4-  [awo  fle]Aovc  rreropevov 

[  £.5  ]  arro  cvp,  5—6 

irrajparoc  Kai  Sat 
p,ov ton  pLecrjpLfSpi. 

5  von  |  ]  7recetTat  7 

ck  ro[v  tcJAetTon  con 
yiAia[c]  :  teat  p. v 
piac  etc  8e£uov 
[co]n  77j0oc  ce  Se 
10  [ontc]  eyytet 

[ttA^v]  Tote  ocf>da A  8 


2  rapayfcoSonc:  so  Rahlfs  and  papyri  ( rapaxohovc  E  Duke  inv.  778),  apart  from  BKT  VIII  13, 
which  has  the  form  rapaxorov. 

3—4  ev  toic  p.erappevoic\  the  other  witnesses  unanimously  transmit  ev  rote  p.erappevoi.c  avrov 
(ev  rec  p.erappoveic  [influenced  by  p.erappovewT\  BKT  VIII 13,  ev  rate  p,erappevaic  P.  Duke  inv.  778). 
but  our  scribe  omitted  avrov. 

4  eijicKiaci  (1.  emcKiacei)  cot:  so  Rahlfs,  BKT  VIII 13,  P  Lugd.-Bat.  xxv  10:  £77  tc  I  Kidd  ce  P.  Oslo 
inv.  1644,  but  doubtful  in  XVI  1928  (  cto  for  cot  edd.;  emcicAeiciv ?  RAC):  uttocklox [ cl  c]at  P  Laur. 
IV  141:  eA-n-ic  P.  Gen.  6  (probably  because  of  accidental  omission  of  the  last  two  words  of  4.1  and  the 
whole  of  4.2  apart  from  the  final  verb.  Moreover,  note  that  in  the  textus  receptus  the  penultimate  word 
of  4.2  is  the  same  pronoun  avrov  that  occurs  in  4.1):  emcKiaci  ce  P  Duke  inv.  778. 

6  eA-irieic:  so  Rahlfs,  XVI  1928,  P  Lugd.-Bat.  xxv  10,  (eAmfeic]  E  Vindob.  G  348,  eAf-n-ieic] 
BKT  VIII  12):  eA-n-eic  BKT  VIII  13,  eAmc  P.  Laur.  IV  141,  E  Gen.  6  (but  see  4  n.)  and  E  Duke  inv.  778 
by  haplography  of  the  double  i-sound. 

7  /<y/<[A]a>ci  (1.  kvkAcocci)  :  so  Rahlfs  and  papyri  (/ojkAocci  BKT  VIII  13,  kvkXwc-t]  P.  Laur.  IV 
141,  K-exAcoa  P.  Duke  inv.  778,  kvk\o>cw  XVI  1928).  After  ce  accidental  traces? 

8  At  line-end  it  is  possible  to  observe  the  lower  dot  of  a  dicolon,  coinciding  with  verse-end : 
possibly  blank  space  left;  verse-end  coincides  here  with  line-end. 

9— 10  ov  Popr/dr/cl r\ \  \  arro  Popov:  so  Rahlfs,  P  Vindob.  G  348,  BKT  VIII  13  (o(u)  Pop.).  P. 
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Gen.  6,  P.  Ryl.  I  3  ([on  (f>o^rjd]rjcrj ):  ov  (froPrjOrjcai  ol  otto  (frofiov  XVI  1928  (ot  meant  as  ov  or  rj?  \ed. 
j frr.]):  ov  4>°PTl[Qrl]cTl  ,f0LL  a77°  ^°[l^]?u  P-  Laur.  IV  141:  ov  (^[o]^rjdrjcofA,(XL  on to  (f>o(3ov  P.  Duke  inv.  778. 

1- 2  [oro  j8e]  Aovc  77 eropevov  |  [  c.5  ]  .  Spacing  shows  that  the  papyrus  omitted  something.  The 

full  text  as  printed  in  Rahlfs  runs  a 770  fieXovc  Reropevov  rjpepac,  a 770  Rpayparoc  Si-o.Ropevoij.evov  ev 
ckotcl,  oro  cvp.RTwp.aToc  ktA.  The  space  and  traces  at  the  beginning  of  2  would  allow  us  to  restore 
either  (1)  [ev  ckot ]ei  or,  as  Dr  Coles  suggests,  (2)  [i]pepa]c  If  (1)  is  right,  the  scribe  jumped  from 
-pevov  to  -pevov;  if  (2),  from  oro  to  oro.  For  the  possible  dicolon  at  verse-end,  see  5  n. 

Rahlfs ’s  text  is  that  of  a  substantial  group  of  MSS,  with  P  Vindob.  G  348,  BKT  VIII  13  (but 
TiaRopevopevov),  P.  Gen.  6,  P.  Duke  inv.  778  (and  probably  BKT  VIII  12  also,  since  the  text  breaks 
off  with  the  first  two  letters  of  the  participle  Si[a7 Topevopevov]).  Another  group,  with  XVI  1928  (but 
81  a<jjopevopevov),  XVII  2065,  P.  Laur.  IV  141  (but  ev  ckotm)  and  P  Ryl.  I  3,  reverse  the  word  order 
at  the  end  of  verse  6a,  ev  ckotci  SiaRopevopevov,  the  word  order  found  in  the  Massoretic  Text,  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  witness  from  Qumran,  4QPsb  (see  E.  Ullrich  et  al.,  Qumran  Cave  4,  DJD  XVI  (Oxford 
2000)  27).  Note  also  that  a  leather  roll  from  Qumran,  nQPsAp3,  presents  a  transposition  between  6.1 
and  6.2;  see  P  W.  Flint,  The  Dead  Sea  Psalms  Scrolls  and  the  Book  of  Psalms  (Leiden  1997)  94. 

If  4931  2  is  to  be  restored  as  [ev  occnjei,  we  can  assume  that  the  scribe’s  exemplar  had  the  word 
order  SiaRopevopevov  ev  acbrei;  if  [r]pepa\c  :,  it  provides  no  evidence. 

Note  the  spelling  r eropevovc  in  P  Gen.  6  and  P  Ryl.  I  3. 

2— 3  cvp^RTwpoToc.  so  Rahlfs,  XVII  2065,  P  Ryl.  I  3:  cvpRopaToc  XVI  1928.  At  the  end  of  2 
after  cvp,  an  apparently  accidental  dot  at  mid-height  occurs. 

5  -vov.  The  space  before  [  ]  Receirai  suggests  that  a  blank  was  left  to  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  new  verse;  and  some  unexplained  ink  after  -vov,  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  writing  space 
respectively,  may  represent  a  dicolon  to  mark  the  end  of  the  previous  verse.  Cf.  10  n. 

Recede u:  so  Rahlfs,  XVI  1928,  P  Vindob.  G  348  (but  Recijai),  P.  Gen.  6,  and  apparently 
P  Duke  inv.  778  (77cci [rai]) :  r€C€lt]ov  P  Ryl.  I  3. 

6  k\  Anjou  coy:  so  XVI  1928  (kAjtov),  P  Vindob.  G  348  ([k\ Altov),  XVII  2065  (kAltou),  BKT 
VIII  13  ( kAtjtov ),  P.  Ryl.  I  3  (xpi tov),  P  Duke  inv.  778  (xAit[o]u):  the  same  form  is  recorded  in  the  ap¬ 
paratus  of  the  edition  by  R.  Flolmes  and  j.  Parsons,  Vetus  Testamentum  graecum  cum  variis  lectionibus,  iii 
(Oxford  1823),  as  a  variant  transmitted  by  nine  twelfth/thirteenth-century  MSS:  kAltovc  cov  Rahlfs 
and  P.  Gen.  6.  Since  kAitov  is  so  widely  attested,  we  should  not  take  it  as  a  mechanical  error  of 
haplography  but  as  an  example  of  a  general  tendency  to  decline  third-declension  neuters  in  -oc  as 
second-declension  masculine ;  see  Gignac,  Grammar  ii  43-4. 

7-8  ■'  Kai  pv\peac:  so  Rahlfs,  P.  Vindob.  G  348,  BKT  VIII  13,  P.  Gen.  6,  XVII  2065,  P 

Duke  inv.  778  (x^Aeiac  koi  prjp[ia]c) :  ytAta  ko.i  pypta  XVI  1928:  p]ypiac  koi  pvp ia[c  P.  Ryl.  I  3  (a  slip). 

9  co]y.  This  reading  takes  a  high  trace  of  ink  as  the  end  of  the  right-hand  prong  of  y.  There 
are  other  apparent  traces,  and  perhaps  we  should  consider  (as  Dr  Coles  suggests)  cou]  :  or  co]y  the 
dicolon  here  would  mark  the  end  of  a  stichos;  see  5  n. 

r poc  ce:  so  Rahlfs,  BKT  VIII  13,  P  Lugd.-Bat.  xxv  10,  XVII  2065:  77 po  ce  P  Ryl.  I  3  (haplo¬ 
graphy  of  sigma):  roc  ce  XVI  1928  (mechanical  error). 

10  This  line  ends  short  by  two  average  letters.  Perhaps  a  blank  was  left  to  mark  the  end  of  the 
verse.  But  there  is  also  a  practical  consideration :  the  scribe  could  not  have  fitted  the  next  word,  rAtjv, 
into  the  remaining  space  without  severe  compression  and  could  not  divide  it.  This  may  also  apply  to 
the  end  of  -hi. 
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4932.  Amulet:  Psalm  lxxii  21-3 

63  6B. 62/0(1-3)0  14.1x6  cm  Fifth  century 

On  one  side  of  this  fragment  there  are  line-ends  from  an  account  of  goods, 
written  along  the  fibres  in  a  semi-cursive  hand  assignable  to  the  fourth/ fifth  centu¬ 
ries  (3  ]  etc  cvvTrXrjp(a)CLv)  tl p.(rjc)  Kpe[wc,  6  ]  otttov  Kal  Acryarow,  7  ti]/x(  )  ttlcctjc, 
10  6pv8pai<(  ),  1.  dpihai<[  )).  A  piece  was  then  cut  from  the  account,  turned  over 
and  rotated  ninety  degrees  to  the  left,  so  that  the  writing  on  the  back  also  runs 
with  the  fibres.  Here  a  different  hand  has  copied  three  verses  of  Psalm  lxxii,  of 
which  the  line-beginnings  survive,  with  a  preserved  left-hand  margin  of  1.3  cm, 
upper  margin  of  1  cm,  and  lower  margin  of  1.7  cm.  Since  the  upper  margin  is  ap¬ 
proximately  as  wide  as  the  interlinear  space,  we  cannot  rule  out  that  other  lines  of 
writing  preceded.  More  likely,  however,  these  three  verses  were  written  out  alone, 
as  a  self-contained  unit.  In  that  case,  assuming  that  the  text  was  copied  in  full,  with¬ 
out  omitting  any  half-verses,  we  can  reconstruct  the  original  dimensions  as  30  x 
6  cm,  a  long  strip  with  unusually  long  lines.  Such  dimensions  suggest  that  4932 
was  made  to  be  used  as  an  amulet,  rolled  up  and  hung  round  the  neck;  in  fact  two 
folds  can  be  distinguished  on  the  preserved  fragment,  one  roughly  in  the  middle, 
the  other  about  2.5  cm  further  to  the  right.  The  format  is  paralleled  by  three  other 
psalm  amulets:  see  Rahlfs— Fraenkel  nos.  2069  (vi  c.),  2098  (vii  c.),  and  2200  (v/vi). 
Amulets  of  this  type  were  often  suspended  in  small  capsules ;  for  a  picture  of  such 
containers,  see  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  Amulets  (Warminster  repr.  1972),  plate  xix  no. 
133.  For  frequent  use  of  psalm  texts  in  amulets  see:  G.  Schmelz,  2J*E  116  (1997) 
61-5;  C.  La ’da,  A.  Papathomas,  Aegyptus  81  (2001)  37-46;  P.  Koln  X  405;  C.  La ’da, 
A.  Papathomas,  BASP  41  (2004)  93-113;  A.  Delattre,  BA  SB  43  (2006)  59-61.  Other 
psalm  amulets  made  up  from  recycled  writing  material  previously  used  to  write 
documents  are  Rahlfs— Fraenkel  2106  (v/vi  c.),  which  contains  the  entire  Psalm  xc 
written  on  the  back  of  a  Byzantine  protocol,  and  Rahlfs— Fraenkel  2075  (vi  c.;  see 
Anal.  Pap.  2  (1990)  27),  including  extracts  from  Gospels,  Pater  Noster,  and  Psalm  xc 
written  on  the  back  of  a  dating  protocol. 

4932  is  written  in  a  not  fully  skilled  hand  of  the  ‘sloping  majuscule’  type, 
probably  to  be  assigned  to  the  fifth  century.  Compare  GBEBP  14b,  assigned  to  the 
first  half  of  the  fifth  century  on  the  basis  of  its  similarity  with  a  document  of  ad 
423  ( GBEBP  14a).  The  scribe  has  difficulty  in  holding  a  consistent  baseline  (the  last 
third  of  line  1  is  written  higher).  Notable  letter-forms  include:  A  usually  triangular, 
but  an  instance  of  round  a  with  loop  open  on  top  is  to  be  found  in  3 ;  h  with  central 
stroke  consisting  of  an  oblique  ascending  from  left  to  right  (but  the  last  H  in  2  has 
a  central  stroke  approaching  a  horizontal) ;  o  rather  small,  lying  sometimes  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  writing  space,  sometimes  at  mid-height,  sometimes  approaching 
the  baseline. 
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The  orthography  shows  common  phonetic  errors  (77/ot  twice,  S/£  as  well  as 
ei/i).  All  this  suits  an  amulet  homemade  on  recycled  papyrus. 

The  scribe  marks  the  division  between  two  stichoi  with  an  oblique  stroke  in  the 
upper  writing  space  (for  such  reading  marks,  see  G.  Bastianini,  WS  97  (1984)  198, 
with  examples). 

The  text  has  been  collated  with  the  standard  edition  by  A.  Rahlfs,  Psalmi  cum 
Odis  (Gottingen  19793),  which  takes  into  account  three  other  papyrological  wit¬ 
nesses  (Rahlfs-Fraenkel  nos.  2063,  2039,  and  2149).  A  point  of  textual  interest  in 
4932  is  the  agreement  with  a  group  of  witnesses — among  them  Rahlfs-Fraenkel 
2039 — in  transmitting  a  variant  (4932  has  a  minimal  spelling  difference;  see  1  n.). 
In  3  the  slight  variation  in  the  word  order  from  the  other  witnesses  seems  to  be 
a  simple  slip. 

evc/spavdrj  01  KapSia  pcov  vec/sprj  pc[ov  rjAAouodrjcav  kcu  eyai  e^ovSevaipievoc  21— 2 

kcu  ovk  eve ov  '  KTrjvto^rjc  eyev[opvr]v  napa  coi  kcu  eya>  §ia  navroc  peer  a  cov  22—3 
eKparr/cac  rr/c  yipo[c  pc] ov  th][c  Sefiac 

1  Note  that  in  the  standard  text  stichos  21  begins  with  oti,  here  omitted  because  the  stichos  has 
been  excerpted  for  an  amulet. 

evcfipavdiy.  rjvrfipavdri  B’-2039  (=  vH  171,  \avdrj)  Sa  La°Aug:  e^eKavdrj  R' Ga  //’  1219’.  Cf.  the 
comment  in  Rahlfs ’s  edition,  Proleg.  §  13  (under  ‘Bo’),  pp.  16-17;  and  Rahlfs,  Septuaginta-Studien  ii  67. 
For  the  loss  of  the  augment,  see  Gignac,  Grammar  ii  240  with  n.  1. 

After  plov  4932  omits  kcu. 

01 :  1.  p. 

The  p  added  in  the  space  above  the  second  a  of  KapSux,  apparently  by  the  same  hand  in  smaller 
size  (perhaps  later:  the  ink  appears  to  be  lighter),  is  difficult  to  explain.  If  it  is  meant  as  KapScap  pov, 
it  should  be  interpreted  as  assimilation  of  v  before  p  in  word-junction  from  an  original  accusative 
Kaph cav  (see  Gignac,  Grammar  i  166-7);  but  in  any  case  in  this  context  the  accusative  would  be  wrong. 

vetfipp:  1.  v&ppol. 

2  evu>v  (1.  eyvusv).  For  the  aorist  indicative  of  the  form  ycvajcKco,  with  loss  of  y  before  v,  see 
Gignac,  Grammar  i  176. 

KTpVW^'pC.  1.  KTIJVCuSlJC. 

eyev[opr)v:  with  B’-2039  (=  vH  171)  R  T  1219’:  eyev-pd-pv  2039  ([eyev]pd-pv)  2149  S  L'  1219.  In 
restoring  the  text  in  lacuna  I  have  followed  Rahlfs,  but  only  exempli  gratia :  in  fact,  the  alternative  read¬ 
ing — also  supported  by  a  papyrological  witness  (2039) — could  alternatively  be  restored,  since  it  is  only 
a  letter  longer.  On  the  two  readings  cf.  A.  Pietersma,  Two  Manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Psalter  in  the  Cluster 
Beatty  Library  Dublin  (Rome  1978)  44-5. 

3  XlP?[c  (I  XeiP°c)  p]?11  Trllc  Secure:  gecpoc  rrjc  §e£iac  pov  cett. 
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4933.  COLLECTION  OF  BIBLICAL  EXCERPTS 

63  6B.71/H  (1-5)  (e)  5.1  x  10. 1  cm  Third/fourth  century 

Portion  of  a  leaf,  probably  from  a  papyrus  codex,  with  the  remains  of  18  lines 
on  the  side  and  of  21  lines  on  the  — >  side.  The  text  contains  excerpts  from  the 
Old  Testament  ( testimonia ),  except  for  an  unidentified  text  on  the  J  side :  Jeremiah 
xxxviii  24—6,  Amos  ix  11— 12  on  the  4-  side,  and  Psalm  xvii  1— 112  on  the  — >•  side.  On 
the  4-  side  a  lateral  margin  is  extant  to  a  maximum  of  1.2  cm. 

If  we  take  J  8  as  basis,  we  have  10  letters,  which  occupy  4.2  cm.  Assuming  an 
average  of  33  letters  per  line,  we  would  obtain  13.8  cm.  Adding  margins  on  a  mini¬ 
mum  assumption  of  1.5  cm  each,  we  would  have  a  page  width  of  17.5  cm,  which 
corresponds  to  many  in  Turner’s  Group  5  ( The  Typology  of  the  Early  Codex  16—18). 
These  codices  mostly  have  heights  of  25-30  cm.  If  we  assume  25  cm,  and  deduct 
a  minimum  of  3  cm  for  upper  and  lower  margin,  and  given  that  the  fragment  gets 
18-21  lines  into  a  height  of  11  cm,  we  could  guess  that  originally  the  page  had  c.40 
lines.  In  any  case  we  cannot  determine  with  absolute  certainty  if  this  is  a  single 
leaf  or  belongs  to  a  codex.  However,  on  the  J  side  the  text  is  badly  aligned  on  the 
left,  which  may  suggest  that  the  text  was  copied — with  some  difficulty — when  the 
(assumed)  codex  was  already  bound;  if  so,  this  must  be  the  inner  edge,  and  the 
sequence  of  the  two  pages  should  be  J  ->•  (I  adopt  this  sequence  in  the  text). 

The  script  is  an  upright  semi-documentary  hand,  only  roughly  bilinear.  On 
the  4-  side  letters  are  sometimes  slightly  enlarged  at  line-beginning  (6  and  7),  while 
on  the  — y  side  some  final  letters  are  prolonged  in  an  attempt  to  even  the  right-hand 
margin  (15,  16,  and  17).  On  the  one  hand,  features  typical  of  book-hand  script 
can  be  distinguished  in  short  sequences  of  letters  of  which  each  is  clear-cut  and 
without  ligatures  with  its  neighbours  (e.g.  -M2).  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence 
of  ligatures  and  the  shape  of  certain  letters  recall  documentary  scripts.  There¬ 
fore,  the  same  letter  can  occur  in  two  different  shapes:  n,  for  example,  presents 
both  the  standard  book-hand  shape  (e.g.  — Mo,  in  the  standard  abbreviation  of  the 
nomen  sacrum,  and  12),  but  also  the  documentary  form  in  one  movement  with  the 
central  stroke  approaching  the  horizontal  (e.g.  —Mi).  A  good  documentary  parallel 
is  P.  Flor.  I  36,  ad  312  (see  Scrivere  libri  e  documenti,  tav.  cxxviii);  cf.  also  the  hand  of 
P.  Bodm.  VII  (plate  in  ed.pr.  before  p.  13),  X  (plate  in  ed.pr.  before  p.  7),  and  XI  (plate 
in  ed.  pr.  before  p.  47),  parts  of  the  miscellaneous  codex  vH  138  (=  Rahlfs-Fraenkel 
p.  57-8,  LDAB  2565)  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fourth  century  (cf.  E.  Crisci,  Segno  e  testo  2 
(2004)  122-6,  esp.  124  nn.  56-7);  P.  Palau  Rib.  Lit.  4  (Aegyptus  66  (1986)  106-7,  plate 
after  p.  128),  third/ fourth  century.  I  am  inclined  to  assign  the  script  of  4933  to  the 
late  third/ early  fourth  century. 

Organic  diaeresis,  in  a  ligatured  form  approximating  an  acute  accent,  appears 
in  J3  (first  e),  7  (first  e  of  eKa.v\r],  11  (17  of  r)p\ypa),  13  (on  e  of  ed[vrj),  ->14  (first  rj). 
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A  nomen  sacrum  in  the  standard  abbreviated  form  occurs  in  —no.  Phonetic  writing 
of  AaveiP  occurs  in  4,8.  The  section  of  Ps  xvii  in  — H— 21  is  written  continuously 
without  division  into  stichoi. 

Such  a  collection  of  scriptural  excerpts  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  well-known 
genre  of  testimonia,  i.e.  collections  of  Old  Testament  quotations  ordered  by  subject 
and  introduced  by  short  headings,  very  popular  in  Qumran  literature  and  early 
Christianity.  Their  themes  concern  messianism,  eschatology,  the  Law,  Christ’s 
passion,  death,  and  resurrection,  the  downfall  of  Israel,  and  the  vocation  of  the 
Gentiles;  see  N.  Fernandez  Marcos,  The  Septuagint  in  Context:  Introduction  to  the  Greek 
Versions  of  the  Bible  (Leiden  2000)  269-71;  A.  Steudel,  in  Encyclopedia  of  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls ,  ii  (Oxford  2000),  s.v.  ‘Testimonia’,  936-8;  P.  Prigent,  Les  Testimonia  dans  le 
chris tianisme primitif LEpitre  de  Barnabe  I  XVI et  ses  sources  (Paris  1961) ;  J.-P.  Audet,  RB 
70  (1963)  380—405;  M.  C.  Albl,  And  Scripture  Cannot  Be  Broken’ :  The  Form  and  Function 
of  the  Early  Christian  Testimonia  Collection  (Koln  1999)  esp.  65-9,  286-90;  A.  Falcetta, 
NT  45/ 3  (2003)  280-99;  M.  C.  Albl,  Pseudo-Gregory  of  Nyssa:  Testimony  against  the  Jews 
(Atlanta  2004)  pp.  xiii— xxi,  esp.  pp.  xiii— xvi.  An  instructive  example  of  a  Christian 
testimonia  collection  is  a  codex  of  the  fourth  century,  vFl  299  =  P.  Oslo  II  11  +  P. 
Ryl.  iii  460  (Rahlfs— Fraenkel  242—4  and  269,  LDAB  3177),  which  contains  Is  xiii 
3—4,  lxvi  18—19,  lii  15  —  liii  3,  liii  6—7,  liii  11— 12,  Gn  xxvi  13—14,  an  unidentified  text, 
2  Chr  i  12,  and  Dt  xxviii  8— 11.  According  to  A.  Falcetta,  BJRL  83  (2001)  3—19,  the 
excerpted  passages  focus  on  the  theme  of  God’s  servant  persecuted  and  eventually 
rewarded,  to  be  interpreted  as  praefiguratio  of  Christ’s  life,  which  becomes  a  model 
for  the  believer. 

For  4933  one  can  similarly  identify  a  common  theme.  A  remarkable  feature 
is  the  presence  of  Am  ix  11— 12,  focusing  on  the  restoration  of  the  fallen  tent  of 
David,  a  very  popular  passage  interpreted  in  a  messianic  sense  and  often  included 
in  collections  of  testimonia.  A  similar  interpretation,  to  judge  from  the  exegesis  of 
Church  Fathers,  could  be  applied  to  Jr  xxxviii  26  and  Ps  xvii  io2:  in  the  Jeremiah 
passage,  the  figure  of  God  as  liberator  of  his  people  and  guarantor  of  its  prosperity, 
followed  by  the  image  of  the  divine  fulfilment  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  awaken¬ 
ing  and  the  sweet  sleep  are  to  be  interpreted  as  a. praefiguratio  of  the  resurrection; 
in  Ps  xvii  God’s  role  as  saviour  of  David  from  the  enemies  through  his  descent  in 
the  world  is  to  be  interpreted  as  praefiguratio  of  Christ’s  katabasis  at  the  end  of  the 
world.  Thus  the  three  passages  of  4933  share  a  messianic  dimension  and  seem  to 
be  used  to  illustrate  Christ’s  mission,  focusing  on  three  main  aspects :  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  mankind  through  the  resurrection  (Jr  xxxviii  25—6),  the  foundation  of  the 
Church  as  the  restored  tent  of  David  (Am  ix  11-12),  and  Christ’s  katabasis  and  vic¬ 
tory  over  sin  and  death  (Ps  xvii).  This  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that  Pseudo- 
Epiphanius,  Testimonia  ex  divinis  et  sacris  scripturis,  includes  Jr  xxxviii  26  in  the  section 
concerning  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  Am  ix  11  and  Ps  xvii  io1  in  the  section 
concerning  the  advent  of  the  Messiah. 
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Testimonia  often  show  notable  deviations  from  the  standard  text  of  the  LXX 
or  its  recensions  and  the  Massoretic  Text  (cf.  Albl,  Scripture  ioo—  ioi,  and  id.,  Pseudo- 
Gregory  p.  xiv;  for  the  specific  case  of  vH  299,  see  Falcetta,  BJRL  83  (2001)  6,  8-10). 
Unfortunately  the  fragmentary  state  of  4933  does  not  allow  us  to  assess  it  in  detail. 
The  extent  of  lacunas  suggests  in  some  cases  the  possibility  of  omissions  (see  Ti,  4 
nn.,  and  — >-2— 6,  11— 12  nn.);  an  idiosyncratic  reading  seems  to  occur  in  J4;  a  banal 
omission  in  ->10;  a  slightly  different  word  order  in  -no— 11;  cf.  also  — n8. 

In  the  preserved  part  of  the  text  there  is  no  clear-cut  separation  between  indi¬ 
vidual  passages,  whereas  in  vH  299  individual  quotations  are  introduced  by  the  tide 
of  their  respective  book  (see  J6  n.).  This  may  suggest  that  4933  is  a  private  copy: 
the  informality  of  the  script,  and  perhaps  also  the  fact  that  the  section  of  Ps  xvii  is 
written  without  arrangement  into  stichoi,  could  support  this  view.  To  this  one  could 
add  that  the  reconstructed  width  of  the  page  (10  cm  +  missing  lateral  margins)  sug¬ 
gests  a  rather  small  format,  which  makes  the  codex  easy  to  handle  and  transport, 
in  other  words,  very  practical  for  travelling  teachers  and  missionaries  (see  Falcetta, 
BJRL  83  (2001)  17-18).  vH  299,  written  in  a  clear  but  somewhat  untrained  hand  and 
quite  easy  to  handle  thanks  to  its  very  narrow  format  (cf.  Falcetta,  BJRL  83  (2001) 
6),  may  also  be  a  personal  copy.  Private  copies  are  also  found  among  Jewish  testi¬ 
mony  collections,  for  example  4Q175  and  4QTanhumin  (cf.  Albl,  Scripture  89—90, 
and  A.  Steudel,  Der  Midrasch  zur  Eschatologie  aus  der  Qumrangemeinde  (4<QMidrEschata'b) 
(Leiden  1994)  179-80). 

4933  ii-6  is  the  only  papyrological  witness  of  Jr  xxxviii  24-6.  4933  J6  14  is 
the  only  Christian  papyrological  witness  for  this  section  of  Amos,  to  which  Jewish 
collections  of  scriptural  passages  may  be  added  (cf.  J6  n.).  4933  ->•  overlaps  with 
vH  1 14  (=  Rahlfs— Fraenkel  p.  396,  LDAB  3438),  containing  Pss  xvi  15  and  xvii  3, 
parchment  codex,  vii— viii  ad;  vH  731  (=  Rahlfs— Fraenkel  p.  21,  LDAB  6091),  an 
amulet  on  parchment  containing  Ps  xvii  2  together  with  other  biblical  quotations, 
vi— vii  ad;  vFl  115  (=  Rahlfs— Fraenkel  p.  406,  LDAB  3383),  containing  Ps  xvii  7—8, 
9— 11,  parchment  codex,  vi— vii  ad. 

The  text  has  been  collated  with  the  following  editions :  J.  Ziegler,  Ieremias, 
Baruch,  Threni,  Epistula  Ieremiae  (Gottingen  19762);  id.,  Duodecim prophetae  (Gottingen 
1967);  A.  Rahlfs,  Psalmi  cum  Odis  (Gottingen  19793). 

J . 

Kai  ev[oLKOvvrec  ev  ttoXcclv  Iovha  kcu  ev  rracr]  rrj  yr]  Jr  xxxviii  24 

ayrov  a[p,a  yecopyco  Km  apdrjceTOu  ev  Troip-vica  o  24—5 

t  1  epeedyea  Tr[acav  ifjvxyv  UntJjcocav  Km  rracav 

>!JVXr}v  e*JJ .  [  C.  12?  everrXrjca  Sia  25—6 

5  tovto  e£ey[ep]6[r]v  Kai  eiSov  Kai  o  vttvoc  p,ov  y 
Svc  pLOL  eyeve[ro 

r]p,epa  eKeiy\rj  avacrrjc to  th]v  CKrjvrjv 


ev  TT) 


26;  Am  ix  11 


10 

15 

5 

10 

15 

20 
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AaveiS  rrfv  Tr\eTTTO)Kvcav  Kac  avocKobopcrjcw 
T a  TT€TTTU)KOT[a  aVTTjC  KCU  TO  KaTeCKapCpCeVa  av 
TTjc  avacTT][ca>  kcu  avocKoSopcr/c a>  avrrjv 
Kadtoc  at  rjfj.[epcu  r ov  accovoc  ottioc  eK^rj tt] 
cooccv  ot  xar[aAot770t  tojv  avdpamwv  kcu 
TTCLVTa  TCL  e9\vi]  e(f)  OVC  eTTlK€K\l]TCU  TO  OVOpCa 
pcov  €77  auJYooc  c. 22 

vecTrj\ 

TTOpev[ 

]cov[ 


8  1.  AaviS 


avrov  Kai  ex  \a.poc  Caov A  teat  ecnev  x]e  aya[ 

Trrjcco  He  rj  tcyoc  pcov  He  CTepecopca  pcov  kcu]  Kara  <f>[v 
yrj  pcov  kcu  pvcrrjc  pcov  o  6c  pcov  fior/doc  pco]v  Kac  e[A 
7710)  €77  aVTOV  VTT€paCTTCCT1]C  pC OV  K0CC  Xe]/?[a]c  COtT^JjOt 
ac  pcov  avTcXrjpcTTTwp  pcov  acvoov  €77t]  KaXecoopcac 
Hv  Kac  ex  tcov  eydpcov  pcov  ccodrjcojfpac  nepcecxov 
pee  a jScvec  davarov  yet /xapp]o[t]  avopccac  e£er[a 
paipav  pee  coScvec  a§ov  TrepcjeKyicXtocav  pee 
Trpoecj)dacav  pee  naycSec  Savjarov  Kac  ev  r[a> 
dXcflecdac  pee  eTreKaXeca]p,r]v  kv  Kac  ex[e 
Kpa^a  irpoc  top  9v  pcov  rjKo]ycev  ex  vaov  tt][c 
cJxjjvtjc  pcov  Kac  rj  Kpavyrj]  pcov  evcoircov  a[v 
tov  etceAeucerat  etc  Ta  atra]  aitrofo]  Kac  eca 
Xevdrj  Kac  evTpopcoc  eyevr/dr]]  rj  yr]  Kac  Ta  depce 
Xca  tcov  ope cov  eTapax@y]cav  Kac  ecaXev 
drjcav  otc  copyccdrj  avTOcc  o  6c  a]  vefirj  kottvoc 
ev  opyrj  aVTOV  Kac  tt vp  otto  TrpocjujTTOV  aVTOV 
KarecfcXoyccev  avdpaKec  avrj]<j}drjcav 
air  avrov  Kac  eKXcvev  ovpavov  xa]t  xarejS^ 

Kac  yvo(f)oc  vtto  tovc  -rrohac  aVTOV  x]at  eTrefir] 

€77t  yepott/3 cv  Kac  eTreTacdri  e]ije[Tac6ri 
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II— 12 

12;  ? 


Ps  xvii  i—2 
2-3 


4- 5 

5- 6 

6- 7 

7- 8 

8- 9 

9~10 

io— II 
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i—6  It  is  worth  investigating  the  relationship  between  this  passage  and  the  following.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  a  typical  testimonial  excerpt,  focuses  on  the  restoration  of  the  ruined  tent  of  David,  symbol  of 
the  alliance  between  God  and  Israel,  to  be  interpreted  in  a  messianic  sense  as  praejiguratio  of  the  new 
alliance  between  God  and  mankind  established  by  Christ  through  the  foundation  of  the  Church. 
Jr  xxxviii  24-6  belongs  to  a  speech  by  God  starting  in  23  (which  is  very  likely  to  have  been  included 
in  the  lost  part  of  4933),  where  God  appears  as  the  liberator  from  the  captivity  (cotoct pepw  tt)v 
alxpaXwciav)  and  guarantor  of  the  prosperity  of  his  people  in  the  land  of  Judah.  Thus  one  could  see 
a  coherent  thematic  development  between  the  two  passages  (and  eventually  a  plausible  connection 
with  Ps  xvii  on  the  following  page). 

From  a  TLG  search  it  emerges  that  23  and  24  seem  not  to  have  had  a  great  echo  in  scriptural 
and  patristic  literature  (24  together  with  26  is  briefly  explained  by  Joannes  Chrysostomus,  Fragmmta 
in  Jeremiam  PG  64,  980.12—26  in  a  rather  literal  sense).  25  and  the  second  half  of  26  are  quoted  by 
Didymus  Caecus,  Commentarii  in  % acchariam  1.275-6  and  interpreted,  together  with  other  quotations,  in 
a  messianic  sense  as  praejiguratio  of  Christ’s  resurrection.  Moreover,  26  is  listed  in  Pseudo-Epiphanius, 
Testimonia  74.4,  in  the  section  containing  the  scriptural  passages  related  to  Christ’s  resurrection  (08  on 
avacnjcerai).  It  is  worth  noting  that  25  contains  two  popular  scriptural  metaphors :  the  thirsty  soul  (cf. 
for  instance  Ps  xli  2-3  and  Ps  Lxii  2)  and  the  hungry  soul  (cf.  for  instance  Ps  cvi  92  and  Is  xlviii.io;  but 
see  the  textual  problem  in  4933  J4  n.),  both  echoed  in  NT  Mt  v  6. 

As  said  above,  it  is  plausible  to  assume  that  the  missing  part  of  the  text  included  at  least  Jr 
xxxviii  23,  but  we  have  no  good  reason  to  think  that  the  excerpt  from  Jeremiah  was  much  longer:  on 
the  basis  of  the  evidence  concerning  testimonia  collections,  quotations  from  individual  books  usually 
include  no  more  than  a  couple  of  verses  (see  the  tables  offered  by  Albl,  Scripture  108,  129-31,  135-6, 
143,  151,  180-81,  199,  281-3).  In  any  case  the  section  of  Ps  xvii  in  4933  ->•  is  longer  (11  verses)  than 
the  other  excerpts. 

1  The  textus  receptus ,  as  printed  by  Ziegler,  which  I  have  restored  only  exempli  gratia ,  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  line  of  38.5  letters  (counting  iota  as  a  half-letter),  while  the  average  is  33.  One  could  assume 
that  something  has  been  left  out.  Since  4933  is  an  informal  copy,  we  need  not  expect  uniformity  in 
the  layout  of  the  page. 

4  eP  [■  After  the  textus  receptus  has  rreivwca  eve-nX-pea-  Sia  ktX.  There  are  two  prob¬ 
lems  here.  (1)  The  phrase  is  too  short  for  the  space,  unless  the  scribe  added  ayadwv  after  ever rX-pca, 
an  addition  attested  by  88  (sub  )K)  L':  ex  14  Lc  1.53.  (2)  The  last  surviving  letters  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  -n-ei[vwcav.  ep  seems  certain;  the  last  traces  suggest  that  something  has  been  overwritten,  but  they 
may  suit  the  left-hand  branch  of  y.  Yet  I  can  find  no  parallel  for  e.g.  epy[ypevrjv  ayadwv  eve-nX-pca  or 
epy[ja  Kai  ayadwv  eve-n-Xrjca. 

5  e£ey[ep]d[r)v.  Grammatically,  we  expect  e^rjyepdpv.  The  scribe  wrote  e  instead  of  rj  by  mis¬ 
take,  or  replaced  e^-pyepd-pv  eai  with  e^eyepdeic. 

6  eyeve[ro :  with  A  (cf.  li  22):  eyevpd-p  cett.  (Ziegler). 

On  the  basis  of  the  next  line  we  have  to  assume  that  the  passage  from  Am  ix  1 1  begins  in  the 
part  now  lost.  There  would  be  space  for  the  name  of  the  book  from  which  the  new  passage  comes 
between  two  blank  spaces,  e.g.  e%  Apwc  or  simply  Ap we.  The  title  of  the  book  of  individual  quota¬ 
tions  occurs  in  vH  299  on  a  fresh  line  and  surrounded  by  short  vertical  strokes;  see  Falcetta,  BJRL 
83  (2001)  6-7  and  17  (parallels  with  comparable  introductory  phrases  in  Cyprian,  Ad  Quirinum,  a  work 
based  on  testimonia);  on  introductory  formulas  of  quotations  in  testimonia,  see  Steudel,  Midrasch  138-9, 
and  Albl,  Scripture  202. 

6ff.  Am  ix  11,  containing  the  motif  of  the  restoration  of  David’s  tent,  is  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  passages  interpreted  in  a  ‘Messianic’  sense,  both  in  the  Qirmran  scrolls  (see  P  W.  Flint,  in  Ency¬ 
clopedia  of  the  Sea  Dead  Scrolls,  i  (Oxford  2000)  180  s.v.  ‘David:  David  in  Eschatological  and  Messianic 
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Traditions’;  cf.  Albl,  Scripture  45,  and  J.  Lust,  Messianism  and  the  Septuagint  (Leuven  2004)  30,  83,  125  n. 
34)  and  in  the  Christian  tradition.  In  particular,  among  Qumran  texts,  it  occurs  in  a  collection  of 
testimonia,  4Q174,  c.ioo  bc  (=  J.  M.  Allegro,  Qumran  Cave  4.I  (4Q158—4Q186),  DJD  V  (Oxford  1968)  no. 
174;  Steudel,  Midrasch  138-9;  Albl,  Scripture  91)  and  CD  VII 16  (the  Damascus  Document;  see  Steudel, 
Midrasch  174-8;  cf.  J.  M.  Baumgarten,  Qumran  Cave  4.XIII:  The  Damascus  Document  (4Q266—2JP),  DJD 
XVIII  (Oxford  1996):  Damascus  Document1*,  4Q266  (late  first  century  bc)  Frg.  3  iii,  17,  p.  43—5).  In 
Act  xv.16  it  occurs  with  variants  [pcrd  ravra  avacrpe pa>  Kal  avoiKo8oprica>  tt)v  CKr/vr/v  Aavl 8  rr)v 
■neTTTWKviav ,  Kal  7 a  KarecKappeva  avrrjc  avoiKoSoprjcaj  Kal  dvopdwcai  avrrjv)  and  agrees  with  4Qi74j 
col.  iii  12  and  CD  VII  16  against  MT  and  LXX,  as  observed  byj.  de  Waard,  A  Comparative  Study  of  the 
Old  Testament  Text  in  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  in  the  New  Testament  (Leiden  1965)  24-6.  This  suggests  the 
possibility  that  all  the  three  works  go  back  to  a  collection  of  testimonia,  also  because  4Q174  and  Act 
xv  16  contain  a  vague  introductory  formula  (in  the  Greek  form  Kaduic  yeypa-urae)  without  indicating 
the  source  of  the  quotation,  which  is  typical  for  testimonial  collections;  see  A.  Steudel,  Encyclopedia  of 
the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  938  s.v.  ‘Testimonia’;  cf.  ead.,  Midrasch  138-9,  and  Albl,  Scripture  198  n.  145.  For  the 
interpretation  of  the  passage  in  a  messianic  sense  in  Christian  authors,  cf.  M.  Black,  ‘The  Christo- 
logical  Use  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  Testament’,  NTS  18  (1971— 2)  2—4;  C.  H.  Dodd,  According 
to  the  Scriptures:  The  Sub-Structure  of  New  Testament  Theology  (London  1952)  106,  108;  Albl,  Scripture  45. 
Among  patristic  literature,  note  especially  that  the  passage  appears  in  Pseudo-Epiphanius,  Testimonia 
5.4,  in  the  section  including  the  scriptural  passages  concerning  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  (?  m  ijfei; 
cf.  — >-i— 21  n.).  Eus.,  DE  Book  2,  chap.  3,  sections  5-6,  a  work  evidently  based  on  testimonia  (see  Albl, 
Scripture  141-2),  quotes  Am  ix  11-12  in  the  LXX  form  (including  also  ix  9-10)  within  a  series  of  pas¬ 
sages  concerning  the  downfall  of  Israel. 

In  4933  the  passage  can  basically  be  reconstructed  in  the  LXX  form. 

10  avacTTj | cw  Ka  1  avoiKo8oprjca) :  avoiKoSopricco  Kai  avopdcoccu  764  =  Act  xv  16  (cf.  16  fl.  n.): 
avacrrjcu)  Kai  oiKoSoprjcw  V 

11  I  have  reconstructed  the  lost  part  of  the  line  e.g.  according  to  Ziegler’s  text.  Some  of  the 

witnesses  36  130-239  =  Act  xv.17)  add  the  particle  av  after  ottwc.  the  space  available  in  lacuna 

would  be  enough  to  include  it,  although  it  is  not  necessary. 

12  I  have  reconstructed  the  lost  part  of  the  line  exempli  gratia  according  to  Ziegler’s  text.  Some 
of  the  witnesses — A'’-49  -198-407-456-534  86mg  SyhArab  =  Act  xv  17  (cf.  J6ff.) — add  rov  Kvpiov  after 
tov  avdpanuvv.  Here  there  would  be  space  to  add  it  in  the  form  of  the  nomen  sacrum  tov  kv. 

I4ff.  pov  err  av[rovc.  The  letters  surviving  in  15  and  16  do  not  fit  the  quotation  from  Amos 
as  transmitted.  Therefore,  unless  there  was  a  very  substantial  variant,  the  quotation  must  end  some¬ 
where  in  the  missing  part  of  14.  Its  next  phrase,  Xeyer  kc  0  rrowov  ravra  would  just  leave  room  for 
the  next  text  to  begin  at  the  line-end,  where  a  supplement  like  a] \vecrrj  seems  probable.  However,  it 
is  always  possible  that  this  phrase  was  omitted  altogether  or  in  part  (dropping  0  rolwv  ravra),  since 
such  an  omission  would  not  alter  the  basic  sense  of  the  passage. 

14-18  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  this  text.  In  principle  it  might  be  a  new  excerpt,  or  an  ex- 
egetical  comment  on  the  preceding  text  (for  such  comments  see  Albl,  Scripture  66).  If  the  latter,  it  may 
have  followed  directly  after  the  text  which  it  explains ;  if  the  former,  we  would  expect  at  least  a  blank 
space,  and  perhaps  also  a  book-title,  before  it  (see  6  n.).  In  15  vccrr/[  may  be  divided  -vec  tt}[,  but  if 
the  letters  belong  together  the  most  likely  restoration  would  be  a]\vecrrj[,  e]|recTij[,  cn]|veen}[,  or  one 
of  their  compounds.  Of  these,  a]  |vec-nj[  could  be  combined  with  16  (-)vopev[.  These  two  verbal  forms 
often  occur  together  in  a  LXX  narrative,  e.g.  Jon  iii  3  Kal  avecr-p  Iwvac  Kal  ivopevdr]  etc  Nwevry, 
cf.  Nu  xvi  25,  3  Rg  xviii  27,  xxiii  16,  4  Rg  vi  2,  2  Esr  x  6.  More  interesting,  however,  is  2  Chr  xxiv  20 
(a  reproach  by  the  priest  Azarias  under  God’s  inspiration) :  Kal  dvccr-q  err avw  rov  Xaov  Kal  etirev  raSe 
Xeyei  Kvpioc.  rl  rraparropevecOc  rac  ivroXac  Kvpiov ;  Kal  ovk  evo8 rjcecde,  on  eyKareXiRere  rov  Kvpiov, 
Kal  iyKaraXelpei  vp.dc  (here  the  sequence  rropcv-  is  to  be  found  in  the  compound  7 raparropevecde  in 
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the  sense  of  ‘to  disobey’).  Such  a  passage  would  be  compatible  with  the  preceding  excerpt  from  Amos, 
since  both  focus  on  the  relationship  between  God  and  men.  However,  the  precise  wording  cannot  be 
restored  in  4933  (line  15  would  have  43  letters,  unless  something  (rdSe  Aeyei  ire?)  was  omitted),  and 
the  sequence  ]cou[  in  17  is  not  compatible  with  it. 

18  ]  [,  traces  in  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  part  of  the  writing-space:  possibly  2. 


1—  21  Psalm  xvii  was  originally  an  ode  by  David  to  thank  God  for  victory  over  his  enemies.  In 
the  section  preserved  in  4933,  David  represents  God  as  the  saviour  and  liberator  from  the  danger  of 
death,  which  is  expressed  through  the  metaphor  of  drowning :  God  hears  his  cry,  his  anger  causes  an 
earthquake,  and  he  descends  in  a  storm  cloud.  In  a  broad  sense,  this  representation  of  God  is  com¬ 
patible  with  the  figure  of  the  restorer  and  guarantor  of  the  ‘alliance’  expressed  with  the  metaphor  of 
David’s  tent  in  the  passage  from  Amos.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Jeremiah  and  Amos  passages,  interpreta¬ 
tions  in  Christological  and  eschatological  senses  can  be  traced  back  to  patristic  literature:  the  descent 
of  God  is  understood  as  praefiguratio  of  the  katabasis  of  Christ  at  the  end  of  the  world,  the  victory  of 
David  on  his  enemies  as  praefiguratio  of  the  victory  of  Christ  over  sin  and  death.  See  Eusebius,  Com- 
mentaria  in  Psalmos  PG  23,  165.52—53,  168.1-50,  169.1—36;  cf.  also  id.,  DE  6.1. 1-4,  where  Ps  xvii  g-122 
is  quoted  and  explained  in  the  same  Christological  direction.  Moreover,  Eusebius  (DE  10.8.33)  inserts 
Ps  xvii  2,  where  David  addresses  an  invocation  to  God  as  his  strength,  foundation,  refuge,  saviour, 
helper,  protector,  horn  of  his  refuge,  and  his  succour,  in  a  Christological  context  through  a  compari¬ 
son  with  the  invocation  addressed  by  Christ  to  his  Father  at  the  moment  of  his  death  on  the  cross. 
Note  also  that  Ps  xvii  io1  is  included  by  Pseudo-Epiphanius,  Testimonia  5.46,  in  the  section  concerning 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  (?  oti  rj^ei).  Probably  4933  also  contained  v.  12,  where  the  image  of  the 
cK-qvrj  occurs,  to  be  interpreted  as  praefiguratio  of  the  Church  as  in  the  Amos  passage :  this  word  would 
function  as  a  ‘catchword’  connecting  the  two  passages  in  the  collection. 

1  if]?.  In  4933  the  horizontal  stroke  of  the  nomen  sacrum  is  not  preserved. 

2- 6  I  have  reconstructed  these  sections  exempli  gratia  according  to  the  text  printed  by  Rahlfs.  It 
must  be  said  that  the  number  of  letters  per  line  is  slightly  higher  (lines  2  and  3  would  have  36  letters, 
line  4  37,  line  6  c.35;  line  5  with  34  letters  is  acceptable)  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  text.  This 
leads  us  to  assume  a  different  text,  perhaps  a  simple  omission:  for  example  in  2,  3,  and  4  a  p.ov  could 
easily  be  omitted.  In  fact,  the  textual  tradition  for  v.  3  of  Ps  xvii  records  the  omission  of  occurrences 
of  p.ov  in  several  places  in  some  MSS. 

5  emJxaAectofiai:  e-n-iKaXecopiai  cett.  Either  a  mere  slip  or  a  case  of  co  instead  of  0  (Gignac, 
Grammar  i  275-7);  the  parallelism  with  cwd-pcopiai  in  v.  42  requires  the  future  indicative. 

8  Trepi]eKyi<\wcav:  -rrepiecxov  U :  ex  5. 

10  4933  omits  the  article  tov  before  the  nomen  sacrum,  which  is  unanimously  transmitted  by  the 
rest  of  the  tradition :  probably  a  mere  slip. 

10- ii  4933  apparendy  has  a  slightly  different  word  order,  not  attested  in  the  rest  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses:  the  verb  eKeKpaga  precedes  the  phrase  vpoc  tov  dv  piov  instead  of  following  it.  In  this  case 
the  chiasmus  of  the  textus  receptus  in  v.  7  (eireKaXecapiriv  tov  Kvpiov  Kai  7 Tpoc  tov  8eov  p.ov  CKCKpofia)  is 
replaced  by  a  parallel  collocation  of  verbal  forms  and  related  object-phrase. 

11- 12  After  ck  vaov  the  textual  tradition  is  as  follows:  ayiov  avrov  <f> wv-pc  p.ov  B'Z/ A”  (text 
printed  by  Rahlfs) :  ayiov  ovtov  rpc  cpwvrjc  p.ov  U  R.  ayiov  is  obelized  in  Ga,  omitted  in  La°  =  MT. 
4933  seems  to  contain  an  article  in  the  genitive  to  be  referred  to  pwv-pc  (as  in  U  R),  i.e.  ayiov  avrov 
is  apparently  omitted.  If  so,  line  12  would  consists  of  29  letters,  under  average  but  perhaps  still  ac¬ 
ceptable. 

13  uai :  om.  U  VulgGac. 

14  uai:  om.  Vulg. 
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15  Kar.  om.  U. 

17  am  TTpoc]u>iTov:  evavriov  B. 

18  I  have  reconstructed  this  line  e.g.  according  to  Rahlfs’s  text:  it  would  contain  28  letters, 
slightly  fewer  in  comparison  with  the  other  lines.  One  could  suppose  that  it  contained  a  different  text. 
At  this  point  the  textual  tradition  is  as  follows:  Kare^Aoyicev  B”  U’  Ga  A:  KaTapXeypcerai.  /.”  55: 
KaraSX<=_^6rjc_^Tai  1219:  KaTalXoyrjcerat  R(vid.),  exardescet  La  (LaGAug  -cit,  cf.  proleg.  §  23).  avdpaxec 
add.  -Rvpoc  Bo  ex  13. 

20  e-n-eflri :  avefirj  U. 

D.  COLOMO 


4934.  First  Letter  of  Peter  i  23  -  ii  5,  7—12 

102/96(0)  9.5  x  15  cm  Late  third  or  early  fourth  century 

4'125  Plates  II  III 

I  am  both  conscious  of  the  honour  of  participating  in  this  volume  and  at 
the  same  time  sincerely  grateful  that  thereby  I  may  acknowledge  my  own  im¬ 
mense  debt  to  Professor  Peter  Parsons  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  master  of  humane 
scholarship.  In  LX  4009,  P.  J.  Parsons,  in  collaboration  with  D.  Liihrmann,  edited 
a  fragment  of  a  codex  that  they  ascribed  with  some  doubts  to  the  Gospel  of  Peter. 
Whether  it  belongs  to  this  gospel  or  not  is  still  a  subject  of  dispute  (cf.  T.  Kraus, 
T.  Nicklas,  Das  Petrusevangelium  und  die  Petrusapokalypse  (2004);  D.  Liirhmann,  Die 
apokryph  gewordenen  Evangelien  (2003)),  but  in  any  case  the  text  is  an  early  witness  to 
the  non-canonical  Petrine  tradition  in  Oxyrhynchus,  a  tradition  that  is  also  attested 
by  another  fragment,  perhaps  from  the  same  gospel  (XLI  2949,  second— third  cen¬ 
tury),  and  by  other  apocryphal  texts  related  to  the  figure  of  Peter  such  as  X  1224 
(fourth  century)  and  VI  849  (fourth  century);  see  E.  J.  Epp ,JBL  123  (2004)  14-18. 
Up  to  now,  the  canonical  Petrine  tradition  in  Oxyrhynchus  has  been  restricted  to 
a  fragment  on  parchment  of  1  Peter  (XI 1353  =  0206),  dated  by  the  editors  to  the 
fourth  century.  4934,  if  it  has  been  correctly  dated,  provides  now  the  earliest  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  letters  of  Peter  in  this  city  and  is  contemporary  with  P.  Bodm.  VIII 
(third— fourth  century)  ()P72),  which  contains  an  almost  complete  text  of  1  and  2 
Peter.  The  two  other  papyri  of  the  letters  of  Peter  published  so  far  are  Pap.  Castr. 
II  (fourth  century)  ()P81)  and  P.  Bodm.  XVII  (seventh  century)  (SP74). 

4934  is  a  tattered,  electric -guitar-shaped  fragment,  broken  on  all  sides,  which 
preserves  the  upper  part  of  a  leaf  of  a  codex.  The  hand  is  a  medium-sized,  slighdy 
right-sloping,  rather  informal  version  of  the  formal  mixed  group.  On  the  whole 
it  is  bilinear,  except  for  p,  y,  cf),  and  -p.  The  letters  are  written  separately  with  no 
ligatures.  Although  on  some  occasions  A  is  written  cursively  in  one  stroke,  most 
times  it  is  written  in  two,  the  bow  being  either  sharply  angled  or  rounded  and  the 
oblique  recurved,  co  is  rather  wide  with  its  curved  sides  meeting  in  the  centre,  y  is 
Y-shaped,  with  a  high  intersection.  The  descending  diagonal  of  k,  and  sometimes 
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x,  tends  to  finish  with  a  little  curve.  Occasionally  A  has  a  top  curving  to  the  left 
over  the  first  stroke.  The  middle  of  kk  is  deep,  almost  reaching  the  line.  This  type 
of  hand  is  very  difficult  to  date.  It  shows  some  similarities  with  P.  Flor.  II 108  ( GLH 
22a),  a  text  of  the  Iliad  that  bears  on  the  back  a  letter  of  the  Heroninus  archive 
(mid  third  century),  and  can  also  be  compared  with  I  2  ('.p1)  and  LXIV  4401  (SP101), 
both  dated  by  the  editors  to  the  third  century.  However,  4934  shows  few  traits  of 
the  severe  style  and  has  some  elements  characteristic  of  P.  Herm.  4  and  5  (c.325) 
( GBEP  2a  and  GMA IV 2  70)  and  other  MSS  of  the  early  fourth  century  ( GBEP 1—3) ; 
it  can  be  also  compared  with  VII  1008  (SP15),  which  has  been  dated  to  the  fourth 
century  by  the  editors  and  to  the  third  century  by  Aland  and  Aland  ( The  Text  of  the 
New  Testament  97).  A  date  in  the  late  third  or  early  fourth  century  for  4934  would 
be  probable. 

On  the  right-hand  of  4-  there  are  remains  of  a  margin  of  0.7  cm.  On  — > 
a  margin  of  1.5  cm  on  top  and  0.5  on  the  left-hand  side  are  visible.  There  are  traces 
of  20  lines  in  — >  and  24  in  T  The  number  of  letters  to  the  line  varies  from  19  to 
23  in  -¥  and  from  19  to  25  in  4-.  The  original  length  of  the  line  was  c.io  cm.  This 
would  give  a  written  area  of  c.io  x  18  cm,  which  suits  Turner’s  category  8.  Assum¬ 
ing  a  standard  text,  there  is  a  gap  of  10  lines  between  the  front  and  the  back,  which 
gives  a  page  of  c.30  lines,  and  c.90— 92  lines  missing  from  the  beginning  of  the  letter 
to  the  first  line  of  4934,  which  means  that  about  three  pages  of  text  have  been  lost. 
This  suggests  that  the  letter  probably  began  on  a  verso  page,  and  might  have  been 
part  of  a  codex  containing  other  books.  Considering  a  Nesde— Aland  text  of  1,648 
words,  the  whole  letter  would  have  occupied  c. 27.5  pages. 

Inorganic  trema  over  1  and  v  is  visible  in  lines  — >-8,  13,  and  17  and  ^21,  22,  and 
23.  The  nomina  sacra  attested  are  y[c  and  6oj  in  lines  ->-15  and  19  and  dy  in  P14.  No 
other  lectional  signs  are  preserved.  The  text  presents  some  misspellings  and  pho¬ 
netic  mistakes  ( — X13,  15,  and  18,  and  probably  ->-14).  In  4-5  we  might  have  to  read  ye 
for  Kai.  An  apparent  new  reading  in  ->11  should  be  probably  considered  a  mistake 
by  the  scribe.  P14  may  also  conceal  a  minor  new  reading  (see  P13-14  n.). 

The  verses  attested  in  4934  have  previously  appeared  in  sp72  and  overlap  with 
those  in  )p74. 

The  supplements  in  the  transcriptions  and  the  information  in  the  apparatus 
are  taken  from  Nestle— Aland,  Novum  Testamentum  graece  (199327).  The  text  is  collated 
with  Nestle— Aland27;  B.  Aland,  K.  Aland,  G.  Mink,  K.  Wachtel,  Novum  Testamentum 
graecum:  Editio  critica  maior  iv  (2000);  W.  Grunewald,  K.  Junack,  Das  Neue  Testament 
auf  Papyrus  i :  Die  Katholischen  Briefe  (1986);  Tischendorf,  Editio  octava  critica  maior;  and 
W.  Thiele,  Epistulae  Catholicae:  Vetus  Latina  (1958).  All  abbreviations  and  symbols  are 
those  of  Nesde— Aland27,  except  that  Old  Latin  MS  letters  are  prefixed  by  Lvt. 

For  the  text  of  1  Peter,  see  K.  Aland,  Text  und  Textwert  der  griechischen  Handschrif- 
ten  desNeuen  Testaments,  Part  I:  Die  Katholischen  Briefe,  3  vols.  (1987). 


4934.  FIRST  LETTER  OF  PETER  I  23  -  II  5,  7-12 


pcejvovTOC  S[ton  naca  cap£  i 

toe]  yopTOC  k[o.l  naca  So£a 

co]c  avdoc  y[opTOV  dpr/pav 

dr]  o]  x°f?T0C  *a[t  T0  avdoc  efe 

ttcccv ]  to  Se  pr][pia  lev  peeve  t  etc 

t ]ov  aicuva  \tovto  Se  eert v 

to  prjfxa  to  e[vayyeXicdev 

etc  vpeac  arro[depLevoL  ovv  rra 

c\av  teatceay  tc[at  rravTa  SoAov 

tta]t  VTTOKpic[a.]c  tea t  c/)[dovovc 

tea t  cvvteaTaXaXea  cue  a[pTiyevvr] 

Ta  fipec/yr]  r[o  X\oyLteoy  a[SoAov 
yeAa  eTTi,Tr[od]r]caTe  tV[a 
avTcuv  av^[rj]drjTe  et[c  couth] 
piav  et  evyecacde  otl  y[c  o  kc 
TTpOC  ov  77-jOOCe[p]x[OjUeVOl  At 
dov  t^ouvTa  Vito  a[vdpouTrwv  peev 
a[7T]oSeSoKac/;i[ei'oi'  napa 
Se  dot  ckAcktov  [evTipeov 
tc[a]t  avTOt,  a)[c  ] 


a7r]  e  [S]  o  tctjtt  [acaf 
ot  oeteo&opcovvTec ]  ovroc  e[yevr] 
dr]  etc  tcecf>aAr]v  yco]viac  tca[t  At 
doc  7 TpOCKOpcpcaTOc]  e  7 FeTjofa 
cteavSa Aon  ot  Trj/poctcot/ioofctv 
rco  Aoyco  a7fet0ow]Tec  etc  o  [teat 
CTcdrjcav  vp teic]  Se  yey[o]c  etc[Aett 
rov  jSactAeiov  t]ejoar[e]o^t[a  e 
dvoc  ayiov  Aaoc]  etc  Trcpnroir] 
civ  0770)] c  rac  [apjerac  e£[  ]y.  .[ 
.J.tL.  ^J/uac  teaXecavTOC  [et]c 
to  d]av[pL]acT0v  cjrcuc  oi  ttotc  y 
]  ov  vvv  [Se]  Aaoc  dy  o[t 
ovk  r]X]er]pLevo[L  v]yy  Se  eA[e]^ 
devTe]c  aya7T7]r[ot]  rrapateaXto 
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coc  7 Tapoi.Kov]c  /c[at]  TrapeTTiSr] 
fxovc  aTre\xec[dai\  tojv  capKi 
kojv  eTndv]pu(py  ourivec 
CTpaTevojyTau  tc[a]r a  ttjc  >Jjv\xr]c 
rrjv  ava CT\poc/)rjy  ijpuoy  ev 
toic  edvjeciv  KaXrjv  iya 
ev  to  Kar]aAaA[ouct]y  yp,co[v 


12 


].[ 


i  fj.i\vovToc  S[icm:  the  traces  after  c  are  very  slight,  but  an  oblique  descending  to  the  right  is 
still  visible.  The  papyrus  did  not  add  eic  tov  aiwva  (1838  and  few  MSS  eic  rove  ouwvac )  after  pievovToc 
with  K  L  P  3K  Lvt  (1 1)  vgrlww  syp;  Prise.  It  is  also  omitted  by  p72  N  A  B  C  *P  33.  81.  323.  945.  1241. 


!5°5.  1739  a/v gst  syh  co;  Hier. 


Instead  of  Sioti,  p72  reads  on.  T  and  1852  read  810. 

1-2  Traca  cap%  |  [cue  yo/yj-oc:  spacing  suggests  that  the  papyrus  read  coc  with  ty'72  B  C  P  049 
SW  syhmg  co.  It  is  omitted  by  N2  A  *P  33.  323.  614.  945.  1241.  1505.  1739  al  Lvt  (1)  vgm!S  sy;  Aug. 

2  ic[ai :  there  appears  to  be  a  horizontal  mark  above  kappa. 

Spacing  after  So£a  suggests  that  the  papyrus  did  not  read  aorijc  (^p72  K!ABC  33.  81.  614.  945. 
1241.  1505.  1739  o/lat  sy  bo),  avrov  (N*  bom!)  or  avdpanrov  (K  L  P  M;  Augpt),  which  are  also  omitted 
by  322  and  323. 

3  x[°PTOv:  omitted  by  p72. 

3-4  e^Tjpavdrj  0]  x°PToc:  omitted  by  1838  and  a  Syriac  manuscript. 

4  Spacing  suggests  that  the  papyrus  did  not  read  avrov  after  avdoc  with  p72  N  A  B  T  33.  81. 
1505.  al  vgstww  sy.  It  is  added  by  C  K  L  P  1739  3DJ,  Lvt  ( l™1 1)  vgcl  co. 

7  to  pyp.a  to  :  omitted  by  A. 

7—8  e[uayyeAic@cv]  eic  o/cac:  so  most  of  MSS.  p  Lvt  (1)  vgmss  read  cic  vp,ac  evayye \icdev. 

10  At  this  point  MSS  present  the  following  variants : 

VTOKpiceic  Kai  </>dovovc'.  most  MSS. 
vnoKpiceic  Kai  cjidovov.  vgmsB  Orlat 

im-oKpiciv  Kai  (fiBovovc :  X'B  [Kai  tjiovovc)  L  [Kai  tfjdovov)  Cl  Ambr  Aug. 
v7tok picic  Kai  </>8ovov:  Lvt  (1 1)  syp;  Cl  (tijv  v.) 

A  curve  before  Kai  indicates  that  the  papyrus  did  not  read  imoKpiciv  and  most  probably  read 


VTTOKplc[ei]c. 


Tracpc  KaTaXaXiac.  A  1881  Lvt  (1)  read  KaTaXaXiac  and  Cl  KaraXaXiav.  cvv  is  clear,  but  unfortunately 
nothing  can  be  traced  with  certainty  after  the  last  alpha  of  Ka TaXaXia.  The  expression  cvv  KaraXaXia 
is  not  attested  elsewhere,  nor  the  words  cvyKaraXaXia/ cvyKaTaXaXw.  ev  KaraXaXia  occurs  in  Ep. 
Barnab.  20.2I1;  Apothegm.  Patr.  PG  65.429  (John  Dam.  PG  96.73).  Note,  however,  the  expression  cvv 
Trac-p  KaKia,  which  occurs  in  Eph  iv  31  (see  iracav  KaKiav  in  lines  8-9). 

11— 12  a[pTiyewrf\Ta  seems  rather  long  for  the  spacing;  there  are  no  other  variants  at  this  point, 
even  if  the  papyrus  read  apTiyevr/Ta  (so  A),  yevv^ jra  would  suit  the  space,  but  yevvy jra  j8 pe<f>ri  is  not 
attested  elsewhere. 

12  Kai  omitted  before  aSoAor  with  33.  614.  630.  1505.  1881  al  Lvt  (1)  vgww  syh  boras;  Orpt  Eus 


Cyr. 
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13  yeX a:  1.  yaXa,  with  all  other  MSS.  For  the  phonetic  interchange  of  a  and  e,  see  Gignac, 
Grammar  i  278— 82.  Between  yaAa  and  eTTnrodrjcaTe ,  919  includes  /cat  deiov  cajpa  /cat  at/xa. 

€77t7r[o0]7ycaTe:  so  most  MSS.  eTwrorLcOrjeTe  378.  TroOrjcare  621.  Cyr.  eTroOrjcare  2718.  €7TOTicdrjT€ 

365- 

13—14  ]  avrwv.  this  may  be  a  mistake.  All  MSS  read  iVa  ev  avrw. 

14  au^[i}]@ijTe:  61.  69.  915  read  a^iuidr/re. 

14  15  ei[c  ca>rr/]piav:  so  P72  X  A  B  C  K  P  ¥  33.  69.  81.  323.  614.  630.  945.  1241.  1505.  1739  al 
latt  sy  co;  Cl.  eie  cwr-q piav  re:  0142.  It  is  omitted  by  the  majority  text. 

15  ei  evyeeaede  (1.  eyeveaede:  for  a  similar  phonetic  phenomenon,  see  Gignac,  Grammar  i  229) 
ori  :  so  IP 72  N*  A  B  pc  Lvt  (t)  vgst  co? ;  Cl.  emep  evyeeaede  is  the  reading  of  X!  C  K  L  P  ¥  1739  Pi  Lvt 
(1)  vgcl  ww;  Cyr.  Before  oti  p72  reads  eyeveaedai  enierevcare,  and  a  few  manuscripts  and  syp  add  Kai 
ei8ere. 

ei:  three  successive  horizontal  dots  above  epsilon  suggest  a  diaeresis. 

x[c:  xpicroc  is  the  reading  of  P72  K  L  049.  33.  69.  614.  1241.  1243.  1852.  2298.  2464  al.  xpi jctoc 
is  read  by  N  A  B  C  'P  1739  Pi  sy. 

17  vno:  so  most  MSS.  C  323.  945.  1241.  1505.  1739  al  read  ano.  623  and  a  few  MSS  read  vnep. 

18  a[-7r]oSe8pi<acij.[evov.  the  papyrus  is  very  damaged  between  the  second  8  and  c,  but  the 
proposed  reading  suits  the  traces.  It  is  probably  a  haplography  for  ano8e8oKrp.acp.evov,  which  is  the 
reading  of  all  MSS. 

20  .]....  [:  presumably  Ajifloi  [,  but  the  traces  are  too  exiguous  for  confirmation. 

P 

1  A  trace  of  a  horizontal  is  visible;  this  may  correspond  to  the  page  number  (e.g.  base  of  8),  but 
it  would  be  rather  far  to  the  right  of  the  column. 

4-5  All  MSS  read  Xidoc  npocKopparoc  Kai  nerpa  cKavSaXov.  The  traces  here  are  very  weak. 
The  broken  half  of  the  first  visible  letter  of  line  5  suits  k,  but  kk  cannot  be  excluded.  It  is  possible  that 
the  scribe  wrote  kc  for  Kai  (see  Gignac,  Grammar  i  192). 

6  n]pocKoi/toy[eiv:  this  is  also  the  reading  of  1409  and  the  Bohairic  tradition.  Almost  all  MSS 
read  npocKomoveiv.  In  OT  Is  viii  15,  following  the  words  of  viii  14  Kai  Xidoc  npocKopparoc  Kai 
nerpa  cKavSaXov  quoted  before,  Symmachos’  version  read  npocKoi/jovciv  ev  avroic  noXXoi,  instead 
of  aSwarycoveiv  ev  avroic  noXXoi  (cf.  Theod.  Cyr.,  In  Isah.  ad  loc.).  ojfendant  is  the  reading  of  a  Latin 

MS  {OP). 

7  aneidovv]ree:  so  most  MSS.  anicrovvree  is  the  reading  of  B,  aneidoveiv  of  1852,  and  anei- 
dovvri  of  1241. 

eic  0  [:  the  papyrus  did  not  read  etc  -qv  napecKevacav  eavrovc  ra^iv  with  614.  630  pc. 

n-12  ef[.]y .  .  [  |  ] .  [.]  ,t[:  after  the  traces  of  2  and  in  the  beginning  of  line  12  the  papyrus  is 
very  damaged.  Most  MSS  read  e^ayyeiXr/re  (p72  e^avyeiXyre)  and  0142  reads  e^ayyeXX-qre.  Spacing 
suggests  that  the  papyrus  omitted  rov  ck  ckotovc  before  v]p.ac,  an  omission  not  attested  by  other 
MSS. 

12  v]p.ac  KaXecavroc:  so  most  MSS,  but  KaXecavroc  vpac  is  read  by  /  1575  (0203)  and  vp.ac 
KaXovvroc  by  Cyr. 

r3  d]ay[p.]aerov  <f>we :  so  p72  boras.  All  other  MSS  read  davpacrov  avrov  <j>we.  1890  reads 
ayadov  </>i oc. 

13—14  01  nore  y  \  [.  .  .  .  ]  ov.  MSS  read  01  none  ov  Xaoc.  The  papyrus  perhaps  read  01  nore 
oy  [Aaoc]  pov. 

’jAjeij pevo[i:  so  most  MSS.  049  reads  -qyamqpevoi. 

18  ane]xee[6ai] :  so  X  B  T  049.  1739  Pi  lat  sa.  The  damage  of  the  papyrus  does  not  permit 
determining  whether  it  read  anexeede,  which  is  the  reading  of  P72  A  C  L  P  33.  81.  623.  1241.  1243. 
1852.  1881  a/vgmss  syh  bo?  Cyr. 
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19  The  average  number  of  letters,  according  to  the  following  lines,  suggests  that  we  would 
have  to  supplement  something  else  after  airivec,  but  there  are  no  known  other  variants  at  this  point. 

20- 21  The  supplemented  text  in  line  20  is  rather  long,  but  the  space  in  the  following  line  does 
not  allow  for  i/ru|[^ijc  -njr  avacr] 

21- 2  a vacT\po<j}^v  .  .  .  Ka\r)V.  before  xaAijv  most  MSS  read  exovrec,  which  4934  omits 

(so  B).  X  and  Cyp  read  vpuv.  $p72  reads  KaXrjv  e^ovrec.  614.  630  pc  read  irapaKaXcu  Se  kcu  tovto  ttjv  ev 
to ic  eOveciv  vpuov  avacTpoprjv  exetv  xaXrjv. 

23  /car] aAaA[ouci] v  :  although  the  traces  are  slight,  they  fit  the  expected  reading  (L  P  69.  614. 
623.  1243.  I5°5-  2464  al  vgmss  Clv1'  read  /caraAaAcoctv).  It  is  certain  that  the  papyrus  did  not  read 

KCLKOTTOLOVCIV  with  l88l. 


J.  CHAPA 


II.  COMEDY 


4935.  Aristophanes,  Thesmophoriazusae  1043-51,  1202-10 

88/287  part  Fr.  1  1.7x4.1cm  Second  century 

Fr.  2  1.2  x6.4  cm 

Two  scraps  from  a  roll  written  along  the  fibres  by  the  same  scribe  as  a  papyrus 
of  Plato,  Crito,  reserved  for  publication  in  vol.  LXXVI.  Both  fragments  are  from 
the  last  200  lines  of  the  play.  Fr.  1  shows  no  margins.  Fr.  2  is  from  the  top  of  a  col¬ 
umn  with  an  upper  margin  of  at  least  1.4  cm.  The  back  is  blank. 

The  text  is  written  in  a  medium  to  small  informal  but  professional-looking 
hand,  non-bilinear,  unornamented,  and  leaning  slightly  to  the  right.  Letters  gener¬ 
ally  have  a  flattened  aspect  and  are  sometimes  written  in  ligature  (e.g.  fa,  ep,  we). 
Letter  shapes  and  spacing  are  sufficiently  similar  to  those  of  the  Crito  papyrus  (see 
above)  to  guarantee  an  identity  of  the  two  hands :  especially  noteworthy  is  e  with 
upper  and  middle  strokes  made  separately  from  the  lower  one,  h  in  the  shape  of 
h,  and  deep  and  rounded  w  arching  backward.  The  greater  extent  of  the  Crito  pa¬ 
pyrus,  however,  shows  that  this  informal  hand  sometimes  forms  identical  letters  in 
slightly  different  ways.  I  assign  the  hand  to  the  second  century  on  the  basis  of  its 
general  similarity  to  the  hands  represented  in  P.  Turner  14  (assigned  to  the  second 
half  of  the  second  century  and  on  whose  back  is  a  letter  assigned  to  the  third  cen¬ 
tury)  and  GMAW2  33,  61  (both  assigned  to  the  second  century). 

The  scribe  probably  punctuates  with  a  high  stop  at  line  1208  (see  n.),  and  re¬ 
construction  of  line  lengths  shows  lines  1048-9  to  be  set  in  ekthesis.  The  fragments 
do  not  exhibit  other  lectional  signs.  An  upright  is  visible  at  the  top  right-hand  edge 
of  fr.  2  at  1  cm  from  the  first  line  and  positioned  above  what  would  have  been  ap¬ 
proximately  the  middle  of  the  column.  It  conceivably  represents  a  column  number 
(cf.  GMAW2  p.  16  and  LXIV  4432  introd.). 

The  text  of  the  Thesmophoriazusae  has  been  transmitted  to  us  only  in  two  medi¬ 
eval  manuscripts,  the  Ravennas  429  (=  R)  of  the  tenth  century  with  corrections  and 
scholia  by  a  second  hand,  and  its  mostly  faithful  and  therefore  negligible  apograph 
Monacensis  Gr.  492  of  the  fifteenth  century.  For  collation  materials  I  have  relied 
on  A.  von  Velsen,  Aristophanis  Thesmophoriazusae  (Lipsiae  1883),  but  recent  editions 
of  the  play  have  also  been  consulted.  The  papyrus  omits  R’s  poi  in  line  1047,  which 
Hermann  had  also  deleted,  though  perhaps  for  a  different  reason.  It  also  confirms 
that  R’s  fiapfiapov  in  line  1051,  a  word  suspected  by  some  scholars  and  editors,  is 
an  ancient  reading. 

Three  papyri  of  the  Thesmophoriazusae ,  none  overlapping  with  4935,  have 
been  published  so  far:  LVI  3839  =  M-P3  153.1 ;  LVI  3840  =  M-P3  154.01;  PSI  XI 
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1194  +  PSI  XIV  p.  xv  =  M— P3  154;  in  addition,  IX  1176  fr.  39  col.  xii  1— 16  quotes 
some  lines  from  the  play. 

Fr.  1 

[oc  e]p.  a[7 Te^vprjce 
[o]c  ep,e  K[poKoev- 
1045  [ejiri  Se  r[oicSe 

b]epov  [ 

[t]a>  /xotjo[ac 

[a>  Karapar]oc  eyco  [ 

[rradoc  a]p,eyap[TOV 

1050  [ei]0e  pie  [ 

[r\pv  [3[apl3apov 

Fr.  2 

[Epp,\r]  SoA[ie 
[cv  p,]ev  ov[v 
[eyco]  Se  Au[cco 

1205  [orav  A]ii0[^c 

[aic  Tr]]v  y[vvaiKa 
[ep,OL  p,e]Ar][cei 
[  e.6  ]  co\v 

[r/Kov Ta]  Ka[TaAa/3e»' 

1210  [ai  y/oaSi]  aic  | 

Fr.  1 

1047  i]ai  fioip[ac  (a j  and  p  are  virtually  certain) :  lu>  p.01  p-olpac  R  and  most  editors.  It  is  unclear 
whether  the  papyrus  anticipates  G.  Hermann’s  deletion  of  R’s  p.o  1.  Hermann  appears  to  have  read 
the  rest  of  the  line  as  areyKre  8alp.ov  (Biset,  Ellebodius)  instead  of  R’s  aven-Kre  8alp.u>v,  and  so  excised 
p.o^  to  analyse  the  line  as  ba  +  ith  (cf.  O.  Schroeder,  Aristophanis  cantica  (19302)  66).  If  the  more  widely  ac¬ 
cepted  emendation  av  eriKre  8alp.u>v  (Casaubon)  is  assumed  to  have  stood  in  the  papyrus  (ith),  metri¬ 
cal  considerations  do  not  significantly  affect  the  choice  of  readings.  Without  f^o^  the  phrase  Iw  polpac 
can  still  be  considered  a  dochmiac,  but  of  the  ‘syncopated’  variety  found  occasionally  in  tragedy;  cf. 
M.  L.  West,  Greek  Metre  (1982)  in.  Some  scholars  have  defended  the  inclusion  of  p.01  on  the  basis  of 
some  Euripidean  parallels,  e.g.  Ale.  393  la>  p.01  rvxac,  Phoen.  1290  1<1>  poi  -rrov <dv  (cf.  F.  Bubel,  Euripides: 
Andromeda  (1991)  1 14;  P.  Rau,  Paratragodia  (1967)  76),  so  the  converse  possibility  of  a  haplography  at  this 
point  in  the  papyrus  should  not  be  completely  excluded. 

1048-9  These  two  lines  must  have  been  set  in  ekthesis  relative  to  the  other  lines,  1048  by  seven 
letters  and  1049  by  five  letters.  For  the  common  use  of  ekthesis  in  lyric  passages  of  drama  ‘to  mark  the 
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presence  of  a  longer  metrical  unit  among  shorter  verses’,  see  GMAW2  p.  8,  and  for  an  example  of 
varying  levels  of  indentation  in  a  papyrus  of  Aristophanes,  cf.  LXVI  4510  fr.  14.  The  colometrical 
layout  of  verses  is  a  common  preoccupation  of  the  scholia  cetera  of  Aristophanes  and  probably  goes 
back  to  the  first-century  metrician  Heliodorus,  if  not  to  earlier  Hellenistic  scholars  and  editions  (see 
L.  P.  Parker,  The  Songs  of  Aristophanes  (1997)  95 — 7).  Although  there  is  no  ekthesis  in  R  at  this  point,  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  these  verses  agrees  with  R  (cf.  Parker,  Songs  98-102,  and  N.  Gonis,  LXVI  p.  121.),  whereas 
most  editors  distribute  the  passage  over  three  lines :  u>  Karaparoc  eyuy  \  tic  epov  ovk  i-noi/ierai  \  nadoc 
ap.eya.pTOv  eni  ku.kwv  Trapovcla. 

1051  t]ov  /3[apf3apov:  so  R  and  most  recent  editors.  The  papyrus  does  not  support  Brunck’s 
conjecture  tot  hvcpopov  on  the  basis  of  a  scholion  in  R  (Si^aic  tot  adXiov),  much  favoured  by  older 
editors  (cf.  also  Parker,  Songs  445).  For  a  defense  of  tot  fiapflapov  as  an  unsyntactical  aprosdoketon,  see  E. 
Mitsdorfer,  Philologies  g8  (1954)  8g,  Rau,  Paratmgodia  77-8,  B.  Zimmermann,  Untersuchungen  zur  Form  und 
dramatischen  Technik  der  Aristophanischen  Kombdien  ii  (1985)  12,  and  C.  Austin,  Dodone  19.2  (1990)  28-9. 

Fr.  2 

1208  ]  co[v:  preceding  cov  epyov,  R  before  correction  had  the  meaningless  form  XeXvcov ,  the 
ending  probably  arising  from  the  anticipation  of  the  following  cot.  A  second  hand  in  R  canceled  the  v , 
emending  to  XeXvco  (‘be  freed’),  a  reading  adopted  by  most  editors.  Bentley  emended  to  XeXvcai  (‘you 
have  been  freed’);  cf.  Eur.  Or.  1525  apeicai,  Field.  789  rjXevdepwcai.  Unfortunately,  the  trace  before  co[v 
is  insufficient  for  a  certain  reconstruction  of  the  papyrus’  reading.  The  high  dot  just  before  c  cannot 
form  any  part  of  omicron,  so  that  AeAucjo  is  out  of  the  question.  Given  the  dot’s  proximity  to  c,  it  can 
hardly  be  taken  as  the  upper  tip  of  1,  i.e.  AeAucaji  co[v,  which  is  invariably  upright  in  this  hand.  The 
trace  admittedly  could  correspond  to  the  extremity  of  the  right-hand  arm  of  v,  yielding  AeA]yco[,  but 
this  would  not  allow  proper  alignment  with  the  other  lines.  co[,  in  other  words,  is  certainly  part  of  cov 
epyov.  The  likeliest  interpretation  is  that  the  trace  is  a  high  stop,  which  is  appropriate  at  this  point.  If 
this  is  the  case,  the  available  space  between  the  punctuation  dot  and  the  left  margin  (c.6  letters)  could 
theoretically  accommodate  either  XeXvco  or  XeXvcai .  A  tracing  suggests  that  Bendey’s  XeXvcai  would 
fit  the  space  comfortably. 

A.  BENAISSA 


4936.  Menander,  Epitrepontes 

A  2B4  (13  iii  75)/8  M  5.5  x  15.5  cm  Second  century 

Plate  I 

On  the  side  of  the  vertical  fibres,  this  tattered  scrap  of  a  roll  gives,  in  a  com¬ 
pact  format,  ends  and  beginnings  of  comic  iambic  lines  from  two  columns,  appar- 
endy  of  34—5  lines  each.  The  handwriting,  small  and  professional-looking  if  less 
than  calligraphic,  is  upright  with  rounded  curves,  in  a  style  that  suggests  mid-to- 
late  second  century  ad  ;  the  cursive  on  the  recto,  though  too  scrappy  to  offer  a  clear 
impression,  could  well  have  been  written  earlier  in  the  same  century.  Comparable, 
though  rather  neater,  is  the  Archilochus  of  VI  854  +  XXX  2507  +  LXIX  4708, 
again  on  the  back  of  a  cursive  document,  both  assigned  to  the  second  century; 
not  unlike  in  type,  though  larger  and  more  generously  laid  out,  is  XLI  2943,  Me¬ 
nander,  Sarnia,  which  Turner  assigns  to  the  later  second  century  or  early  third. 
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Paragraphos  marks  change  of  speaker.  Elision  is  effected,  and  marked  by  apos¬ 
trophe  in  col.  i  17,  col.  ii  7  and  18,  but  not  in  col.  ii  32  (in  col.  ii  17  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  whether  the  apostrophe  was  written  because  of  the  damage  to  the  surface). 
Phonetic  spelling  occurs  in  col.  i  21  and  22. 

The  identity  of  the  play  is  given  by  the  name  of  Charisios  in  the  text  at  col.  i 
22,  taken  together  with  abbreviated  marginal  speakers’  names  in  col.  ii  that  expand 
to  give  the  names  of  Chai(restratos),  One(simos)  and  Kar(ion).  It  is  true  that  the  last 
name  is  damaged  on  both  of  its  appearances;  but  the  part-marking  at  lines  28-33 
confirms  that  three  speakers  were  involved,  not  two,  and  no  acceptable  alternative 
to  the  name  Karion  offers  itself.  The  line-endings  surviving  from  col.  i  may  be  part 
of  the  same  three-cornered  conversation — a  long  one,  if  so — but  no  part-markings 
or  speakers’  names  (unless  perhaps  at  i  16)  are  present  to  help  clarify  the  obscure 
hints  that  the  words  give. 

The  fragmentary  hypothesis  given  by  LX  4020  verifies  the  presumption  that 
the  play  began  with  the  entry  of  Karion  the  cook  with  Onesimos,  speaking  lines 
long  known  from  quoting  sources,  and  now  presented  as  Epitr.  1—3.  It  has  been  re¬ 
cognized  that  a  main  function  of  this  opening  dialogue  was  to  give  the  background 
of  the  situation,  in  which  Charisios,  Onesimos’  master,  has  deserted  his  wife  and 
installed  himself  in  the  house  of  neighbour  Chairestratos  with  the  harpist  Hab- 
rotonon  for  company.  A  day’s  partying  is  in  prospect.  Gossiping  about  the  clients, 
as  well  as  about  his  culinary  skills,  is  a  familiar  enough  routine  with  comic  cooks; 
but  this  particular  dialogue  was  pointedly  motivated  by  having  the  cook  presented 
as  a  prime  specimen  of  an  inquisitive  chatterbox  and  the  slave  as  a  busybody  of 
kindred  spirit.  So  much  can  be  seen  not  only  from  the  surviving  words  accredited 
to  this  scene,  but  from  the  recollection  of  Karion  and  his  role  in  one  of  the  quoting 
sources,  Themistios  {Or.  21.262c,  quoted  by  Martina,  ed.  Epitr.,  test.  11,  and  in  part 
by  other  editors  under  fr.  2).  In  the  present  fragment,  the  references  to  a  beautiful 
girl  (i  16),  to  meat  (i  21),  to  Charisios  (i  22),  to  Thasian  wine  (ii  31)  and  to  chattering 
(ii  33)  are  probably  sufficient  to  place  it  by  kinship  of  motif  in  Act  1,  and  to  dis¬ 
courage  any  effort  to  find  room  anywhere  later  in  the  play.  The  conspicuously  new 
elements  are  the  presence  of  Chairestratos  with  Onesimos  and  Karion,  and  the 
indications  that  the  parties  are  not  only  exchanging  views  about  the  situation,  but 
forming  a  plan.  Thus  in  ii  17—19,  a  possibility  is  assessed,  and  an  objection  raised 
{(he  eoiKe  .  .  .  aAAa  .  .  .);  ii  24-7  ‘watching’,  ‘I’ll  shut .  .  .’  (the  street  door  presum¬ 
ably),  ‘wait’;  ii  30  ‘I  agree  with  you.’  It  will  be  asked  how  far  all  this  relates  to  our 
other  knowledge  of  the  largely  conjectural  opening  of  the  play. 

Several  considerations,  the  length  of  the  present  fragment  among  them,  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  figure  of  170-odd  lines  for  Act  1  is  too  low  (see  below  on  line  numeration). 
Webster,  Studies  in  Menander  (i9602)  34-5,  following  Wilamowitz,  calls  attention  to 
the  considerable  amount  of  background  information  that  needs  to  be  given  in 
dialogue  and  supplemented  by  a  deferred  prologue  speech  by  a  divinity  or  a  per- 
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sonified  abstraction;  such  a  speech  is  needed  to  tell  the  audience  the  essential  fact 
that  the  baby  at  the  centre  of  the  plot  is  the  child  of  Charisios  and  Pamphile.  All 
this,  and  very  likely  more,  is  to  come  before  the  scene  with  Smikrines,  Chairestratos 
and  Habrotonon  that  we  have  from  P,  the  St  Petersburg  leaf,  as  the  end  of  the  act. 
Webster,  like  Arnott,  thinks  in  terms  of  a  number  of  lines  in  the  200s.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  Aspis  Act  i  has  249  lines  (not  counting  a  few  lost  by  minor  damage) :  96 
in  the  opening  dialogue,  before  the  deferred  prologue  speech  by  Tyche,  consisting 
of  52  lines,  then  just  over  100  lines  in  two  further  scenes.  On  this  basis,  there  seems 
no  reason  why  new  discoveries  of  text  for  Act  1  (as  well  as  for  the  early  part  of  Act 
11)  in  Epitrepontes  should  not  be  accommodated  within  a  modified  reconstruction  of 
the  Cairo  codex,  without  the  need  to  presume  irregularities  in  its  make-up.  If  we 
consider  that  a  dozen  or  so  fragmentary  copies  of  this  popular  play  are  already 
known,  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  further  accessions  from  papyri  or  identifiable 
quotations  will  one  day  allow  a  more  definitive  presentation  of  the  text  to  be  made. 
It  is  disappointing  therefore  that  any  overlap  between  the  present  text  and  the  other 
known  or  suspected  remains  of  the  play  has  so  far  eluded  notice. 

Taking  Aspis  as  a  model,  there  could  be  about  100  lines  of  dialogue,  including 
the  present  fragment,  before  the  deferred  prologue  speech  that  critics  postulate. 
Lines  1—3  are  known  (see  above);  they  and  the  reference  to  Onesimos  as  a  busy¬ 
body  in  fr.  2  (I  keep  the  current  numbers)  are  the  motivation  for  an  extended  chat 
about  the  present  situation  of  Charisios  and  some  of  the  treats  that  Karion  has  in 
store  for  the  diners.  This  may  be  what  Themistios  is  recalling  when  he  says  that 
the  cook  failed  to  satisfy  his  interlocutor,  but  ‘exasperated  the  guests  by  (or  while) 
elaborating  on  his  flavourings’  (ofa  8e  Xiyci  6  p. aycipoc  6  KwfupSiKoc  ovS’  cKeiva 
rravv  cXvcltcXcl  ra>  TTVvdavofxeva >,  aAA’  eTrerp^e  rove  8ai.TVfj.6vac  i^aXXaTTOJv  ra 
rf8vcp.aTo).  What  upset  them  was  the  delay;  the  culinary  talk  is  better  imagined  as 
a  part  of  the  opening  sequence  than  at  some  point  later;  and  it  may  even  be  that 
the  reference  to  salting  the  salt  fish  in  fr.  5  (6  Martina)  is  part  of  it  {cTTC-rraca  \  ini  to 
Tapi\oc  aXac,  iav  ovtco  tvxj})-  On  this  view,  the  aorist  describes  the  cook’s  habitual 
action,  as  in  itcaXec  ’  lepeav,  Dysk.  496;  the  rest  means  that  he  goes  to  any  lengths, 
‘if  it  comes  to  that’  (in  another  context,  the  expression  might  refer  figuratively  to 
making  a  bad  situation  worse,  as  it  is  often  taken).  Karion  and  Onesimos  were 
perhaps  accompanied  by  slaves  carrying  materials  and  equipment  for  the  feast, 
including  the  large  open-necked  jar,  the  iylvoc,  of  fr.  4.  These  people  could  then  be 
sent  into  the  house  to  make  advance  preparations  while  the  talk  of  cook  and  slave 
continues,  and  it  may  be  that  their  arrival  prompted  someone  to  come  out  and  ask 
the  cook  why  he  was  not  getting  on  with  the  lunch,  ‘and  there’s  himself  been  in 
the  dining  room  for  ages,  wasting  his  time’  (fr.  3).  Evidently  the  response  was  not 
instant.  If  the  speaker  was  not  the  host  Chairestratos  in  person,  the  intervention 
will  have  to  have  happened  before  he  came  on  scene,  or  more  than  the  canonical 
three  speakers  will  have  been  needed. 
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Aspis  has  two  opening  characters  accompanied  by  a  much  more  elaborate  pro¬ 
cession;  Dyskolos  (393-426  with  439 ff.)  is  a  parallel  for  the  arrival  of  party  materials 
(if  less  rustic,  the  setting  of  Epitr.  is  still  outside  Athens).  In  fr.  3,  the  reference  to 
‘himself’,  o  Se,  as  iraXai  KaraKelixeroc  must  surely  come  from  someone  inside,  and 
not  Onesimos,  who  has  just  arrived  from  town  with  the  cook.  It  sounds  like  a  serv¬ 
ant,  but  might  perhaps  be  Habrotonon,  in  advance  of  her  entry  at  142,  in  which 
case  the  others  will  be  able  to  comment  and  so  to  identify  her.  But  what  then  brings 
Chairestratos  out?  Another  request  to  hurry? 

The  kind  of  background  information  to  be  provided  by  this  part  of  the  play, 
culinary  matters  apart,  can  be  illustrated  from  the  exposition  scene  in  Terence,  He- 
cyra  143  ff.  There  Parmeno  tells  Philotis  that  Pamphilus  is  a  reluctant  husband,  who 
has  in  fact  not  slept  with  his  wife,  and  would  like  to  annul  the  marriage ;  but  he  is 
unwilling  to  contemplate  returning  her  to  her  father  without  fault  on  her  part,  and 
takes  up  with  Bacchis  while  hoping  that  she  will  recognize  the  situation  as  impos¬ 
sible  and  go  of  her  own  accord  .  .  .  and  so  on.  In  Epitrepontes ,  to  avoid  distracting 
puzzlement,  the  audience  needs  to  know  minimally  how  Charisios  came  to  marry 
Pamphile;  how  it  was  that  he  went  away  for  some  time  soon  after  the  marriage, 
while  she  had  her  baby  and  sent  it  to  be  exposed — about  a  month  ago  as  we  later 
learn  (243) ;  and  how  it  is  now,  as  the  cook  has  heard  from  city  gossip,  that  he  has 
taken  up  with  Habrotonon  and  is  at  present  with  Chairestratos  his  neighbour, 
much  as  Polemon  in  Perikeiromene  leaves  home  and  takes  up  residence  next  door.  To 
this  early  part  of  the  scene  should  belong,  if  it  belongs  at  all,  the  scrap  of  papyrus 
in  Berlin  (fr.  12  Arnott,  5  Martina)  which  has  remains  of  the  first  half  of  eleven 
lines,  including  the  name  Charisios  (it  is  not  known  from  any  other  play),  and  the 
coarse  old  word-play  on  boozing  and  screwing  (niveiv/ fiivdv)  that  is  apt  in  the 
mouths  of  such  characters  as  Karion  and  Onesimos.  (For  obscenity  between  cook 
and  slave,  Dysk.  891—2,  slave  and  hetaira,  Perik.  482-5;  for  nlveiv/ fiivdv  note  the  two 
slaves’  talk  about  Dionysos  in  Ar.  Frogs  738-40.)  As  for  the  rest,  fr.  5  (6  Martina)  is 
considered  above ;  fr.  6  (7  Martina)  is  now  safely  located  in  Act  n  by  coincidence 
with  the  new  Oxyrhynchus  lines  published  as  LXVIII  4641.  Somehow  our  present 
fragment  must  develop  the  dialogue  and  look  forward  to  moves  to  come.  That 
cannot,  of  course,  involve  the  arbitration,  except  in  so  far  as  any  mention  of  the 
exposed  baby  here  or  earlier  will  have  prepared  for  the  sudden  appearance  in  Act  n 
of  Syriskos  with  wife  and  child,  pursued  by  Daos.  The  discussion,  however  it  went, 
must  have  attempted  to  plan  for  the  situation  that  the  characters  knew  of  already, 
not  least  the  prospect  of  an  intervention  by  Smikrines.  That  is  what  the  latter  part 
of  the  act  will  take  further. 

The  deferred  prologue  speech  is  likely  to  have  enhanced  interest  in  the  in¬ 
formation  already  given  by  presenting  it  in  a  different  perspective ;  it  must,  as  we 
noted,  have  contributed  the  essential  fact  that  the  exposed  baby  was  fathered  on 
Pamphile  by  Charisios  at  the  Tauropolia,  for  no  character  is  in  a  position  to  do 
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that.  We  have  no  clue  to  the  identity  of  the  speaker  or  to  the  content  of  the  speech, 
unless  one  of  the  unplaced  fragments  belongs  to  it. 

If  our  new  fragment  is  righdy  placed  as  we  have  it,  motivation  is  needed  for 
the  entry  of  Chairestratos  to  join  the  cook  and  the  slave,  and  for  the  exit  at  the 
end  of  the  sequence  of  all  three.  If  Chairestratos  was  not  simply  anxious  to  get 
the  lunch  under  way,  as  was  suggested  above,  he  may  have  intended,  whether 
prompted  by  Charisios  or  not,  to  look  in  at  Charisios’  house  to  see  how  things 
were  with  Pamphile  (compare  Sosias’  behaviour  as  seen  at  Perik.  354—60).  To  end 
the  sequence,  it  must  be  that  the  cook  goes  to  Chairestratos’  house  (and  that  will 
presumably  dispose  of  him  for  a  while);  Onesimos  too  (for  that  is  the  expected  end 
of  his  errand  to  fetch  the  cook).  It  would  be  normal  for  one  of  the  three  (therefore 
presumably  Chairestratos)  to  be  left  behind  to  deliver  a  short  monologue  before  he 
either  joins  the  others,  or  (if  he  is  Chairestratos)  visits  Pamphile  as  we  suggested 
he  may  have  set  out  to  do.  This  seems  to  me  a  more  plausible  placing  than  if  one 
imagined  the  present  fragment  to  come  after,  and  not  before,  a  deferred  prologue : 
all  else  apart,  the  cook  and  slave  would  have  to  go  off  and  then  be  brought  on  again 
(for  what  reason  ?)  to  resume  their  conversation. 

The  end  of  Act  1,  with  line-beginnings  from  the  start  of  Act  n,  is  given  by  the 
second  side  of  P.  Judging  the  format  of  the  codex  from  its  fragments,  one  can  say 
that  something  between  10  and  30  lines  may  have  been  lost  between  the  first  side 
and  the  second  (Turner,  GRBS 10  (1969)  31  if.,  as  quoted  by  Arnott  in  the  Loeb  and 
by  Parsons  on  LX  4021).  Of  these,  LX  4021  frr.  1  +  2  (O25)  gives  9  line-beginnings 
before  it  coincides  with  P  at  159.  We  are  accordingly  in  touch  with  22  +  x  +  9  + 
13  =  44  +  x  lines,  where  the  identified  speakers  are  Chairestratos,  Smikrines  and 
Habrotonon.  (If  by  some  chance  O25  happens  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  two 
sides  of  P,  x  will  be  zero  or  a  small  minus  number;  physically  there  is  no  way  to 
tell.)  Both  at  the  beginning  of  this  run  of  lines  and  just  before  he  goes  off  at  163, 
eight  lines  before  the  end  of  the  act,  Smikrines  is  represented,  by  the  common 
dramatic  convention,  as  thinking  aloud  or  talking  to  himself  as  he  comments  on 
Charisios’  behaviour  before  deciding  to  find  out  the  facts  from  Pamphile;  his  words 
are  intercut  with  comments  first  from  Chairestratos,  and  then  from  Chairestratos 
and  Habrotonon,  when  she  comes  to  call  him  in  at  142.  To  all  appearances,  there 
is  no  contact  between  them  and  the  old  man.  All  their  words,  including  Chaires¬ 
tratos’  interventions  from  131  onwards  and  his  curse  at  160  are  (as  we  should  say) 
aside  (see  Parsons  on  LX  4021,  fr.  1,  160—61  n.;  the  speakers’  names  in  frr.  1+2 
are  helpful,  all  else  apart,  in  confirming  Habrotonon’s  presence,  as  diagnosed  by 
Webster  from  the  vocative  yXvKvrare  in  143,  where  I  prefer  \rl  ttot’  ecjrt  S’,  [d>] 
yXvKvrar’,  ‘Whatever’s  the  matter  ...?’,  to  the  usual  [tic  08’  ecjrt  S[i 7]  ‘Who’s 
this  ...?’,  continuing  Chairestratos’  reply  into  144,  |o  TTepuraT]u)v  u>c  cl6Xl6c  tic 
[<j)iXoco(j)oc,  ktX).  A  useful  parallel  is  given  by  a  sequence  in  Misoumenos,  284—323  = 
684-725  Arnott.  There  Getas  is  presented  as  reliving  his  experience  of  the  quarrel 
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he  has  just  witnessed  indoors,  followed  around  by  Kleinias,  who  comments  unseen 
and  unheard  by  Getas  until  at  last  contact  is  made.  This  run  of  39  lines  compares 
with  36  tangibly  represented  in  our  passage  of  Epitrepontes.  A  few  more  lines  should 
be  allowed  for  the  beginning  of  the  sequence  (not  many,  for  Chairestratos’  words 
at  1 3 1-3  show  that  Smikrines  has  not  been  long  on  stage,  but  long  enough  to  have 
provoked  one  bad  word  against  him  already:  so  much  from  -naXiv,  133).  It  is  there¬ 
fore  likely  that  the  value  of  x,  representing  lines  untraceably  lost,  is  low.  For  that 
reason,  and  because  what  can  be  seen  of  its  content  is  so  hard  to  reconcile  with  the 
context  as  given,  the  21  lines  of  fr.  3  of  O25  cannot  with  any  plausibility  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  belong  here.  It  is  still  for  consideration  whether  they  belong  in  this  act,  or 
indeed  in  this  play  at  all. 

To  that  issue,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  our  new  piece  has  no  direct  contribution  to 
make.  Rejecting  the  idea  (as  has  just  been  done  above)  that  x  takes  in  O25  fr.  3, 
Professor  Parsons  considers  two  other  placings :  (a)  in  the  lacuna  before  P  begins  at 
127,  and  (b)  near  the  beginning  of  Act  11  after  P  ends  at  177,  where  in  fact  Martina 
tentatively  places  it  as  his  fr.  8.  More  recently,  R.  Nunlist,  £PE  144  (2003)  59-61, 
with  a  new  reading  of  line  10  of  the  fragment  {kXIv^v  quo  [),  gives  further  argu¬ 
ments  for  a  placing  in  Act  11.  The  lines  are  lively  and  expansive,  to  judge  by  what 
is  left,  with  two  versions  of  the  ‘so  help  me’  /  ‘so  help  you’  idiom  that  is  used  to 
underline  emphatic  statements  and  requests  in  8  and  12  (as  in  outgo  -noXXa  [xoi.  /  coi 
ayada  yevono — see  Parsons’  useful  note  on  7—8) ;  at  least  two  third  person  narrative 
tenses  (11  andiXecev,  13  eAdAei);  a  second  singular  imperative  ‘go  to  sleep’,  KadevS’ 
9  (if  not  also  ajiraXXdyrjdi,,  which  ‘could  be  read’  in  7);  and  a  second  person  plural, 
up.dc  in  15,  not  to  say  more.  ‘Some  suggestions  of  dialogue’,  remarks  Parsons’  note. 
But  no  paragraphoi  can  be  seen  where  they  could  be  expected  to  show,  and  ‘we  may 
have  a  continuous  speech  which  quotes  a  conversation’.  One  can  ask  who,  of  the 
known  characters,  might  have  delivered  such  a  speech.  Surely  not  Smikrines  at  any 
point:  it  is  too  far  from  his  style  as  we  are  shown  it.  In  Act  1,  hardly  anyone  else  but 
Onesimos  (who  has  been  much  used  in  the  exposition  already);  or  Chairestratos; 
or  the  speaker  of  the  assumed  delayed  prologue ;  maybe  in  any  case  it  described  the 
break-up  of  relations  between  Charisios  and  Pamphile.  Any  of  the  three  in  ques¬ 
tion  might  well  have  addressed  the  audience  (if  that  is  what  upac  in  15  indicates); 
one  might  not  expect  a  prologue  speaker  to  quote  direct  speech,  but  the  unidenti¬ 
fied  prologue  speaker  of  Sikyonioi  actually  does  that  (13  £F.).  There  is  certainly  plenty 
of  room  for  more,  and  some  expectation  of  more,  before  the  sequence  that  we 
know  of  with  Chairestratos,  Smikrines,  and  Habrotonon.  There  are  still  other 
unplaced  fragments  of  the  play,  including  one  from  XXXVIII  2829  (O14,  11b 
Arnott,  vi  Martina),  part  of  a  dialogue  with  the  word  cb tokoltoc,  which  must  refer 
to  Charisios  vis-a-vis  Pamphile.  None  of  this  eliminates  the  chance  that  the  speech 
may  be  by  yet  another  speaker  (say  the  Sim[m]ias  of  630,  with  whom  some  have 
flirted  in  the  past),  or  from  elsewhere  in  the  play,  or  (after  all)  from  another  play  en- 
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tirely.  The  progress  of  rediscovery  of  Menander  shows  well,  whatever  else  it  shows, 
that  one  must  not  claim  to  know  too  much. 

Note  on  line-numeration.  The  current  line-numbering  of  Epitrepontes  derives  from  the 
OCT  of  Sandbach  (1972 ;  iggo2),  and  is  presented  with  minor  variations  in  Arnott’s 
Loeb  (1979),  and  Martina’s  edition  of  1997.  It  allots  to  Act  1  lines  1— 171,  but  is  un¬ 
fortunately  no  true  guide  to  the  length  of  the  act,  depending  as  it  does  on  a  bib¬ 
liographical  reconstruction  of  the  Cairo  codex  that  in  this  matter  is  no  more  than 
conjectural;  and  indeed  Arnott  himself  suggests  a  length  for  this  act  of  somewhere 
between  230  and  290  lines.  Sandbach  inherited  the  new  numeration  from  Gomme 
(OCT,  pref.  vii);  an  account  of  it  is  given  in  Gomme— Sandbach,  Commentary  .  .  . 
43—5,  and  it  can  be  followed  through  in  detail  from  the  London  facsimile  of  the 
Cairo  codex  (Institute  of  Classical  Studies,  1978)  with  its  Concordance.  Koerte  I4 
(x955))  Pref-  xi  n-  3>  presents  the  presumed  distribution  of  the  plays  in  the  codex 
with  the  justified  caution,  ‘Hanc  distributionem  valde  incertam  esse  haud  ignore.’ 
It  can  be  seen  from  there,  without  further  elaboration,  that  the  effect  of  assuming 
that  Epitr.  began  on  p.  58  and  not  p.  60  of  the  codex  would  make  some  70  more 
lines  available  for  the  beginning  of  the  play:  that  at  the  cost  of  assuming  a  length 
for  Herns  of  just  under  1,000  lines,  comparable  with  Dyskolos,  instead  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  1,065;  but  other  adjustments  are  also  possible.  Epitr.  is  on  any  account  a  long 
play,  maybe  up  to  1,300  lines,  as  Arnott  suggests;  the  broken  number  at  the  end  of 
the  Paris  Sikyonioi  shows  that  it  too  was  over  1,000,  and  so  Perikeiromene  is  assumed 
to  have  been. 

I  am  grateful  to  Dr  William  D.  Furley  for  corrections  and  clarifications. 
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1 6  ]  At},  remains  of  right-hand  half  of  triangular  letter  17  ]  _ ,  trace  in  upper  part  of 

writing  space  4>o8 ,  remains  of  upright;  traces  on  the  right  of  its  tip  20  ovSe  ,  first,  two 

traces  in  horizontal  alignment  at  line-level  and  at  mid-height  respectively;  c.2.5  cm  farther  to  the  right, 
trace  at  mid-height:  square  letter?  second,  left-hand  arc  21  p  ,  blurred  trace  in  lower  part  of 

writing  space  25  opa  _ ,  very  tiny  dot  slightly  below  line-level  26  <pp  [,  very  reduced 

trace  at  line-level  29  re,  vertical  with  possible  trace  of  horizontal  joining  e;  less  likely  re,  te 

Col.  i 

It  is  likely,  but  not  certain  because  of  the  damaged  condition  of  the  papyrus,  that  the  35  lines 
that  can  be  made  out  from  col.  ii  represent  the  full  height  of  the  original  written  area,  that  is  about 
14  cm.  No  doubt  originally  there  will  have  been  more  margin  at  top  and  foot.  The  recto  side  suggests 
so  at  the  top,  where  the  writing  is  right  at  the  present  edge ;  towards  the  foot  it  is  blank,  and  therefore 
indecisive. 

5  Xap(e)ici.ov  looks  as  if  it  might  fit  (cf.  22,  28-9  below),  but  cannot  be  trusted.  Until  13,  and  to 
some  extent  later,  the  surface  is  badly  rubbed  and  disturbed. 

15  It  is  a  shame  the  noun  is  lost:  r/pepav,  oIkmv,  -noXiv  or  whatever;  for  the  last,  see  5848,  incor¬ 
porating,  after  Robert,  the  quotation  4  tto\lc  \  dA-ij  yap  a 8e^  to  kokov.  ?KaA[e]ic  (WDF). 

16  Spacing  suggests  Kr]aAij[c]  Koppc  (or  -ij[v]  -r/v)  rather  than  the  dative.  The  letters  ov  ,  doubt¬ 
fully  read,  may  be  a  correction  written  over  the  line,  or  possibly  a  mid-line  nota  personae  for  Onesimos : 
the  ink  after  the  presumed  on  might  represent  h,  if  indeed  it  does  not  come  from  the  line  above. 

17  aj>o8p’  olcd’  on,  also  at  line  end,  Epitr.  1127,  spoken  by  Smikrines. 

19  Perhaps  a  verb  like  olKovopek,  but  the  articulation  is  unclear,  -p’  elc  lea  being  equally  pos¬ 
sible  if  the  diastole  is  either  absent  or  abraded. 

20  ovk  ayavaKTWv  ovScttu)  at  line  end,  Sam.  271. 

21  xpeaSia  in  a  cook  scene,  Psmdherakles  451.13  Koe/409.13  KA.  For  the  singular  Kpea.81.ov  as 
a  joint  of  meat,  see  Ar.  Pint.  227 1  .  tovtoSI  to  KpeaSiov  |  twv  evSodev  tic  elceveyKarw  Xafjwv:  for  the 
spelling  Kpea  1-,  with  iota,  see  Arnott  on  Alexis,  Atthis  27.5. 

22  The  spelling  Xapeic-  appears  also  in  P.  Berol.  inv.  21142,  line  3  =  fr.  12  Arnott,  5  Martina. 

26  ppevuiv  seems  likely,  rather  than  <f>pova>v  or  elcppecov.  It  suggests,  though  we  lack  a  construc¬ 
tion,  that  someone  is  being  accused  of  having  taken  leave  of  his  senses,  as  perhaps  with  d^eicrijjKeic 
( apecTavai  ppevcov,  S.  Phil.  865);  but  not  necessarily  a  second  person,  if  -]#eic  can  be  read  and  taken 
as  a  passive  participle  ending.  The  traces  of  ink  before  -eic  are  indecisive. 

27  E.g.  ipol  SojK-eiv,  or  Te]i<eiv;  less  likely  ejxeiv. 

28-9  Either  or  both  lines  might  take  the  name  of  Charisios  (see  22);  there  are  several  alterna¬ 
tives,  including  28  7 tXtjcIov  and  29,  avoc ic  (at  line  end,  as  at  Dysk.  108  and  469). 

30  OTrep  [ep.o]0  would  fit  (at  line  end,  like  oirep  ipoi  at  Lhsk.  157),  but  it  is  not  inevitable:  e.g. 
t]o  Trep\ I  co]0. 

32  E.g.  r]apa  cv. 
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Col.  ii 

Top  (?) 
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5  ija,  trace  at  line  level;  above,  farther  to  the  right,  two  reduced  traces  in  upper  part  of  writing 
space  ko  ,  first,  remains  of  upright ;  second,  three  dots  in  diagonal  alignment  ascending  from 
left  to  right,  slightly  below  line-level;  third,  very  tiny  traces  at  mid-height  and  in  upper  part  of  writing 
space  7  ey  [,  only  join  with  the  extremity  of  crossbar  of  previous  r  has  survived  8  <£u, 

first,  scanty  remains  of  square  letter;  second,  left-hand  arc  13  wed,  first,  remains  of  left-hand 
arc ;  second,  remains  of  two  uprights  belonging  to  square  letter  17  a  ,  traces  in  horizontal  align¬ 
ment  in  upper  part  of  writing  space  av  ,  remains  of  crossbar  joining  vertical  trace  21  k  e, 

remains  of  upright  28  perhaps  a  dot  of  ink  after  a,  «:aA[  (WDF) 


Col.  ii 

Above  line  1,  as  numbered  here,  there  is  about  0.5  cm  of  rubbed  surface  on  which  some  trace  of 
ink  would  be  likely  to  show  if  this  were  not  in  fact  the  first  line  of  the  column.  The  situation  is  similar 
at  the  foot  of  both  columns,  where  there  is  some  blank  but  rubbed  surface  and  no  traces  of  ink.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  reckoning  of  35  lines,  while  probable,  is  not  wholly  beyond  doubt. 

3  What  seems  to  distinguish  the  abbreviation  of  Karion’s  name  from  that  of  Chairestratos, 
given  the  damage  here  and  in  6,  is  essentially  the  way  in  which  the  final  stroke  of  A  rises  to  form 
a  loop  for  p  instead  of  curving  down  to  represent  1.  Karions  presence  is  supported  by  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  the  labelling  of  the  parts  at  29-33  implies  three  speakers,  and  (marginally),  by  the  mention 
of  food  and  drink  there  and  at  i  21. 

5  Puzzling:  y-iraKovop.1-  or  iTraKovop,[-  is  suggested:  -op.[ev,  -o[p.ai,  -op.[e8a,  or  a  form  of  the 
present  middle/passive  participle;  before  that,  three  letters  rather  than  four,  as  for  (e.g.)  i'ccoc:  even 
I'ccoc  would  be  a  squeeze. 

8  The  high  tone  of  TrecpvKa,  from  Chairestratos,  lacks  explanation  without  a  context,  unless 
one  can  see  it  as  a  retort  to  the  firmness  of  e'lprjKa  from  the  cook;  as  at  13  ff.,  it  seems  that  more  than 
culinary  backchat  is  afoot. 

10-18  With  no  signs  of  change  of  speaker  (though  we  cannot  be  sure  of  11 — 13)  this  looks  like 
Onesimos  suggesting  a  course  of  action.  It  is  consistent  with  that  notion  that  in  30  Chairestratos 
appears  to  say  ‘I  agree’,  coi  ireW[ofiai.  If,  from  the  talk  in  town,  Smikrines  is  expected  to  intervene 
(dyylarepa  cannot  be  verified  in  13,  but  is  not  ruled  out),  it  may  be  that  the  idea  is  to  keep  him  away 
from  Chairestratos’  house  where  Charisios  is  with  Habrotonon.  For  15  ev  yenovwv  ‘next  door’  as  at 
Perik.  147  and  elsewhere,  cf.  fr.  777  Koe/657  KA.  17:  presumably  a  y’av  tu[x?},  either  ‘at  all  events’ 
with  av,  or  ‘if  this  happens’  with  av. 

19-28  One  supposes  that  the  identity  of  the  speakers  must  have  been  clear  when  the  lines 
were  complete,  for  there  are  no  speakers’  names  until  29,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  paragraphoi.  19-21, 
with  possible  references  to  ‘father’  (19  aAAa  Trarfep  ’  or  another  case)  and  punishment  (21  Kpep.av  or 
another  part  of  the  verb),  may  perhaps  be  the  reaction  of  the  cook  rather  than  Chairestratos. 

23  The  surface  is  damaged:  one  cannot  be  sure  that  coiS’ci7to[  was  not  written:  coi  S’  el  tto[- 
might  lead  to  a  question  to  be  answered  by  the  yap  of  24.  col  (?  coy)  Sevpo  (WDF). 

24-5  Trjpcov  might  suggest  that  Chairestratos  is  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  Smikrines,  k\cIc to 
that  Onesimos  will  shut  the  street  door  of  the  house  where  the  party  is  taking  place,  somewhat  as  is 
done  in  Plautus,  Mostellaria  (400 ff.);  there  Theopropides  is  surprised  to  find  the  house  shut  up  in  the 
daytime  (444),  and  Tranio  has  been  waiting  to  fob  him  off  with  the  false  story  that  it  is  haunted. 

26-8  Conjecturally,  if  kAci'cco  (25)  is  said  by  Onesimos,  -n-eplp-eve  ‘Wait’  (if  it  is  that  and  not  vrepl 
p.ev)  should  be  from  Chairestratos;  perhaps  the  word  echoes  an  imperative  at  25  end:  ‘Wait,  you  say?’, 
as  at  adesp.  1017  KA,  60 f.  28  must  then  be  Karion;  he  speaks  once  more,  31—2,  in  unlabelled  lines 
between  Chairestratos  in  30  and  Onesimos  in  33-4.  -rrepi.p.ei.lv  (WDF)  or  -p.ei[vaT’? 

29-33  ^  Onesimos  is  suggesting  that  (special)  Thasian  wine  should  be  served,  the  idea  must 
presumably  be  to  keep  the  party  happy  and  out  of  Smikrines’  way  in  the  house;  Chairestratos 
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apparently  agrees  (30),  and  so  does  Karion,  in  echoing  the  suggestion;  but  he  seems  to  go  on  with 
‘You  won’t  get  away  with  it  .  .  or  ‘It  won’t  do  him  any  good  .  .  .’  (32).  That  was  perhaps  his  exit  line, 
followed  by  Onesimos  ‘Any  more  talk  from  you  .  .  av  eVi  AafAjjc  (33),  and  ‘Where  now  34, 

looking  towards  the  next  move.  For  Thasian  wine-jars  (©dcia)  and  wine,  see  Sandbach  on  Kolax  48 
and  Arnott  on  Alexis,  Tokistes  fr.  232.4;  for  av  .  .  .  AaAjjc  Epitr.  248  and  1069  (Smikrines,  both  times), 
though  Aa[|8ijc  is  also  possible.  The  cook’s  built-in  tendency  to  talk  too  much  is  the  basis  of  a  stock 
joke  at  Samia  283-5;  it  would  be  a  fitting  motif  to  end  the  long  sequence  of  dialogue  from  which  the 
play  begins.  It  need  hardly  be  stressed  how  much  of  this  reconstruction  is  tentative. 

E.  W.  HANDLEY 

4937.  New  C  omedy  (?  Menander,  Georgos) 

58/A(2i)b  7.6  x2.6  cm  Sixth/seventh  century 

Plates  II  III 

A  scrap  from  a  vellum  codex  in  a  small  sloping  pointed  majuscule  (Cavallo— 
Maehler,  GBEBP  p.  4).  The  hair  side  (here  side  A)  has  2.5  cm  of  margin  and  5.1 
cm  of  text,  with  remains  of  the  earlier  part  of  five  iambic  lines;  the  flesh  side  (Side 
B),  has,  correspondingly,  five  line  endings  in  5.1  cm.  and  2.5  cm  of  margin,  in 
which  the  abbreviated  character-name  XAip(eAc)  appears.  Lines  for  the  writing 
are  ruled  with  a  sharp  point  some  4—5  mm  apart,  and  there  is  vertical  ruling  both 
for  the  inner  and  for  the  outer  margin  of  the  column  (B  4  runs  right  up  to  it).  The 
original  breadth  can  be  calculated  at  about  15—16  cm,  with  a  writing  space  between 
the  vertical  rules  of  10— 11  cm.  The  original  height  is  a  matter  for  guesswork,  for 
which  some  guidance  may  be  given  by  the  tabulation  given  in  Sir  Eric  Turner’s  Ty¬ 
pology  of  the  Early  Codex  (1977)  28.  With  a  ‘square’  format,  as  in  Turner’s  Groups  vm 
and  x,  the  vertical  dimension  should  be  some  16—17  cm;  with  a  ‘not  square’  format, 
as  in  Groups  vn  and  ix,  it  might  be  up  to  somewhere  between  22  and  24  cm.  If  we 
allow  5  cm  for  the  upper  and  lower  margins,  the  number  of  lines  per  page  should 
be  somewhere  between  22  and  32:  that  is  to  say,  some  17  to  27  lines  intervene  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sides.  Since  the  content  of  the  two  sides  appears  to  be  closely  related, 
as  the  discussion  below  will  suggest,  something  near  to  the  lower  estimate  may  be 
thought  likelier  than  something  near  to  the  higher  one. 

The  script  is  quite  well  spaced  and  sits  firmly  on  the  line,  with  descending 
strokes,  as  in  p,  y,  tf),  minimally,  if  at  all,  below  it,  while  the  upright  of  tj)  is  so 
tall  as  to  touch  the  line  above  (A  4,  B  4).  A  is  made  with  a  fine  narrow  loop,  A  is 
a  similarly  flattened  triangle,  particularly  so  in  ccf>o8p  ’  (A  4) ;  e  and  c  tend  to  have 
straight  backs  (not  always  so),  with  a  small  base  and  the  upper  part  overhanging 
the  lower;  o  is  small  and  variable,  the  one  clear  specimen  of  e  (A  3)  is  more  gener¬ 
ously  formed;  k  is  made  as  an  upright  with  arms  that  are  characteristically  written 
together  and  a  little  out  of  contact  with  it.  There  are  occasional  variations  in  letter 
shape,  e.g.,  k,  where  its  arms  are  detached  from  the  vertical  (A  5),  or  lower  arm 
branches  off  the  upper  arm  joining  the  vertical  at  the  centre-point  (B  2).  These 
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features,  taken  with  the  general  impression  made  by  the  small  specimen  we  have, 
suggest  a  date  hardly  earlier  than,  and  possibly  somewhat  later  than,  the  handwrit¬ 
ing  of  Dioskoros,  which  is  taken  as  a  key  point  in  the  palaeography  of  the  early 
Byzantine  period,  as  by  Cavallo  and  Maehler,  GBEBP  32a,  giving  a  date  for  it  of 
ad  £.560-75.  It  is  notable  that  the  contrast  between  thick  and  thin  strokes,  while 
strong,  is  less  exaggerated  than  in  some  literary  hands  of  this  period.  Compare  also 
P.  Berol.  inv.  9722  ( GBEBP  39b,  Sappho,  assigned  to  the  second  half  of  the  sixth 
century).  There  is  punctuation  by  single  point,  with  changes  of  speaker  marked  by 
dicolon  (no  paragraphoi  survive),  there  are  two  examples  of  elision  marked  by  dia¬ 
stole  (A  3,  A  4),  one  of  crasis  (unmarked,  A  5);  there  are  no  accents. 

The  text  is  probably  to  be  counted  among  the  latest  surviving  copies  of  Me¬ 
nander,  a  brief  account  of  which  is  given  in  Handley— Hurst,  Relire  Menandre  (1990) 
146—8.  Though  there  is  at  present  no  external  confirmation,  there  is  strong  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  play.  For  (i)  Menander  is  to  be  presumed  as 
the  author  of  any  New  Comedy  that  survives  in  a  copy  datable  by  its  handwriting 
to  so  late  a  period;  (ii)  the  content  is  that  of  a  scene  of  betrothal  involving  two 
characters  named  as  Gorgias  and  Chaireas,  the  former,  a  young  countryman 
known  among  the  dramatis  personae  of  the  play  Georgos,  the  latter  suitable  to  the 
role  of  the  rich  young  man  who  is  there  as  a  contrasting  leading  character,  though 
not  so  far  identified  by  name ;  and  (iii)  Georgos  is  known  to  be  among  the  persistent 
survivors  of  Menander’s  plays  from  the  remains  of  four  previously  known  copies, 
namely  P.  Berol.  inv.  21106,  from  a  roll  assigned  to  the  first  century  bc  (B4);  PSI 
100,  a  strip  from  a  codex  assigned  to  the  fourth  century  ad  (F);  P.  Fond.  2823,  three 
scraps  from  another  codex  assigned  to  the  fourth  century  (M);  and  P.  Gen.  155,  pos¬ 
sibly  to  be  assigned  to  the  fifth  century  (G),  the  first  leaf  of  a  codex  of  Menander 
to  be  discovered,  and  at  present  our  principal  source  of  the  text.  A  new  critical 
edition  of  lines  1-98  is  given  by  Colin  Austin  in  G.  Bastianini  -  A.  Casanova  (eds.), 
Menandro:  Cent’anni  dipapiri  (Florence  2001)  79-94. 

If  accepted  as  Menander,  the  fragment  is  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  vellum 
codices  of  the  author  given  by  F.  d’Aiuto,  ‘Graeca  in  codici  orientali  della  Bib- 
lioteca  Vaticana’,  in  F.  Perria  (ed.),  Era  Oriente  e  Occidente  (Testi  e  Studi  Bizantino- 
Neoellenici  14,  2004),  227-96  at  278-82. 

Scenes  of  betrothal,  such  as  are  represented  by  these  two  scraps  of  text,  are 
recurrent  in  plays  of  New  Comedy.  They  can  be  recognized  even  in  small  frag¬ 
ments  from  the  set  forms  of  words  that  are  used.  Here  one  notes  the  reference  to 
the  dowry  in  A  2,  and  A ayfiaveiv,  B  4,  of  taking  a  woman  in  marriage  from  her 
Kvpioc:  here  a  brother.  A  recently  published  fragment  of  this  kind  is  FXVIII 4646, 
discussed  by  me  there  with  further  references :  see  especially  on  Menander,  Dyskolos 
842-4,  with  Sandbach  on  Perik.  ioiofh,  noting  XV  1824  in  PCG  VIII 1045,  where 
in  12  Aa]^j8dr[a),  Se]xofta[t,  seems  likely. 

No  overlap  with  any  other  surviving  text  has  so  far  been  seen.  The  reason  for 
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thinking  specifically  of  Menander’s  Georgos  is  not  of  itself  the  common  motif  of 
betrothal,  but  the  proper  name  of  one  of  the  parties,  Gorgias,  and  the  indications 
of  reconciliation  between  that  character  and  a  richer  interlocutor  in  a  manner 
reminiscent  of  the  rich/poor,  town/ country  antithesis  of  Dyskolos,  here  with  a  hint 
of  a  more  complicated  and  contentious  background  to  the  transaction  such  as  has 
emerged  from  study  of  the  Geneva  leaf,  as  for  example  in  T.  B.  L.  Webster,  An  In¬ 
troduction  to  Menander  (1974)  141-4,  with  briefer  accounts  in  Gomme/Sandbach,  Me¬ 
nander:  A  Commentary  (1973),  and  in  vol.  i  of  Arnott’s  Loeb  edition  (1979).  The  names 
of  the  two  participating  characters,  Chaireas  and  Gorgias  (there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  anyone  else  is  present),  appear  together  as  those  of  two  friends  in  Achilles  Ta- 
tius,  Leucippe  and  Clitophon  4.15,  where  Gorgias  is  an  Egyptian  soldier,  not  an  Attic 
countryman  as  he  is  in  Georgos ,  Dyskolos ,  and  elsewhere.  This  could  be  a  random 
choice,  for  both  the  names  are  quite  common;  but  they  were  perhaps  thought  of 
together  from  the  two  characters’  prominence  in  this  play.  If  the  identification  of 
the  present  fragment  is  valid,  Chaireas  will  take  his  place  as  the  speaker  of  the  first 
lines  of  the  Geneva  fragment,  so  far  unidentified  by  name. 

Here,  from  B  4k,  we  should  suppose  that  it  is  Chaireas  who  accepts  Gorgias’ 
sister  in  marriage.  Gorgias  should  therefore  speak  at  the  end  of  3  and  the  beginning 
of  4,  Absolutely  nothing  .  .  .’  (one  would  assume  he  said  something  like  ‘stands  in 
the  way’);  Chaireas,  at  the  beginning  of  3,  refers  in  some  sense  to  Gorgias’  state  of 
mind;  Gorgias  refers  in  2  to  something  that  is  fitting  treatment  for,  or  behaviour  by, 
the  prospective  bridegroom.  Apart  from  the  reference  to  justice  or  a  lawsuit  in  1,  it 
is  clear  that,  as  in  other  scenes  of  this  kind,  the  betrothal  represents  a  reconciliation 
of  conflict.  So  much  is  suggested  by  side  A. 

There  is  no  way  to  determine  physically  whether  A  or  B  came  first.  Parallels 
indicate  that  a  dowry  may  be  referred  to  either  before  or  after  the  formal  words  of 
betrothal.  Perhaps  one  can  say  that,  with  the  two  snippets  of  text  on  opposite  sides 
of  a  leaf,  the  interval  between  them  may  be  something  between  17  and  27  lines, 
depending  on  what  we  make  of  the  format  of  the  codex  (see  the  discussion  above) ; 
and  that  therefore  the  content  of  A,  which  suggests  wealth  (1),  a  concrete  proposal 
(2),  and  a  favourable  measure  of  agreement  (4),  would  be  a  suitable  lead-in  to  B, 
and  an  anticlimax  after  it.  Georgos  apart,  if  we  take  a  cue  from  Sostratos  and  Gor¬ 
gias  in  Dyskolos ,  it  should  be  Chaireas  who  is  the  wealthy  party,  and  Gorgias  the 
worthy  and  proud  poorer  man  with  something  more  than  a  cash  dowry  to  offer  or 
(as  it  might  be)  land  (2). 

The  text  was  briefly  presented  by  me  in  ‘The  Rediscovery  of  Menander’, 
a  paper  given  at  the  conference  Culture  in  Pieces,  for  Peter  Parsons,  Oxford,  20-23 
September  2006:  it  is  to  appear  in  the  volume  of  the  same  title,  edited  by  Dirk  Ob- 
bink  and  Richard  Rutherford. 
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Side  A  (hair  side) 

]  :evTTop  [ 
epa>pLeTaTrpoi.Ko\ 
aKT]Koacp,ovTavd’  [ 
cc/>o8p’ecTi.yev8o  [ 

5  KapLOl,8oK(p 

Side  B  (flesh  side) 

]  lSlk  [ 

]p,eLcrjKeTe: 

]  voclc:  ovSeev 
]SeAcf>r]vAap./3aveiv  xalP 
5  ] .  .  .  cyopyLev 


]c:  evTTope[i 
<f)epu>  pLera  TTpoiKo[c 
aKr/Koac  p.ov  raid’  a;  [ 
ccf>68p’  icrlv  ev  8ox[devra 
Kap.ol  Soklq 

TT]epl  StK7][c 
v]p,eic  prcere: 

]  voelc:  ov8e  ev 
Xa.  a]8eAcf>riv  Aap-fiaveiv 
c,  Eopyla. 


Side  A 

i  first,  foot  of  a  letter,  suits  c,  and  lower  dot  of  a  dicolon;  last,  e  rather  than  i :  i.e.  -ei,  -eiv,  -etc, 
-eire;  or  ev-rr6pe[i  2  trace  of  an  upright  on  the  line;  for  broad  <f>  with  vestigial  descender,  note 

ajyoSp  ’  in  4  3  [,  trace  of  low  ink,  perhaps  tip  of  slanting  stroke,  on  the  line,  thereby  ruling 

out  1  ?  4  [,  trace  of  down-sloping  upright  5  perhaps  A  followed  by  indistinguishable 

traces  of  two  letters 

Side  B 

1  lower  parts  of  uprights  for  e  and  f;  end,  traces  of  two  verticals:  i.e.  possibly  H,  hardly  A 
2  ]  ,  probably  tA,  less  likely  At,  then  possibly  6  with  its  middle  stroke  lost  due  to  abrasion,  c  not  ex¬ 
cluded  5  before  yopyia,  perhaps  top  of  c;  before  it,  top  of  an  upright 


Side  A 

1—2  Perhaps  evTrope[ic.  Compare  Dyskolos  284—6,  jiry '  avroc,  el  c<f>ohp’  ev-nopelc,  Trlcreve 
tovtw,  |U.i]Te  twv  ttt<x>xwv  ttoXiv  rjp,wv  Kcnacfapovei,  spoken  by  Gorgias  to  the  rich  man’s  son  Sostratos, 
on  the  theme  of  wealth  and  poverty;  Georgos  1KT/2  Arnott,  line  4,  el  Kai  e<l>68p’  eimopei  yap  .... 
Gorgias,  who  should  be  the  speaker  here,  presumably  continues  (although  the  beginning  of  2  is  dam¬ 
aged,  there  is  no  sign  of  a  paragraphos).  At  Ehskolos  844-47,  Gorgias  offers  a  dowry  of  one  talent, 
which  represents  the  value  of  half  of  the  estate  that  Knemon  has  made  over  to  him,  but  is  told  by  the 
wealthy  Kallippides  to  keep  it  all  together :  here  too  he  seems,  with  something  of  the  poorer  man’s 
pride,  to  be  putting  forward  the  best  offer  he  can. 

4  Aorist  ehoxdrjv  is  first  quoted  by  LSJ  from  Polybius;  SoKovvra,  which  one  might  have  ex¬ 
pected,  seems  to  be  ruled  out  by  the  trace  of  an  oblique  stroke  surviving  after  So. 

5  Possibly  Kal  p.o 1,  as  at  Dvsk.  266  (corrected  from  xap.01  by  Winnington-Ingram),  but  without 
more  context  it  is  hard  to  be  sure  of  the  sense. 

SideB 

1-3  Nothing  can  be  determined  from  here  about  the  nature  of  the  dispute;  the  mention  of 
d  aSu«hv  in  line  149  KT  (fr.  9c,  3  Arnott)  of  Georgos,  together  with  other  references  to  wealth,  poverty 
and  injustice  in  the  quoted  fragments,  indicate  that  these  themes  were  prominent  in  that  play,  and 
may  account  in  part  for  the  popularity  that  its  long  survival  suggests.  The  young  man  we  may  now 
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wish  to  think  of  as  Chaireas  had,  it  seems,  had  a  surreptitious  affair  with  Gorgias’  sister,  whom  he 
eventually  marries  in  spite  of  the  other  plans  for  his  marriage  that  his  father  had  for  him ;  in  this  af¬ 
fair,  no  doubt,  whatever  its  precise  nature,  lay  the  cause  of  the  friction  with  Gorgias,  whose  anger  at 
the  dishonour  to  his  family  is  paralleled  in  the  reaction  of  the  Gorgias  of  Dvskolos  to  Sostratos’  ap¬ 
proaches  to  his  half-sister  there  (289-93).  There  are  several  ways  to  imagine  words  of  reconciliation 
being  spoken:  for  example,  with  Gorgias  saying  [xeravoodvrec  vj/xeic  -pKere  or  ^xeravoricavrec  v][xe!c 
rjKere  ‘so  you  have  come  to  me  out  of  regret’,  echoed  by  Chaireas  in  3  with  something  like  ( cv )  .  .  . 
/xr/S  ’  av  ixerajvoeic;  ‘Nor  you?’. 

2  An  infinitive  accompanying  ce  presumably  came  earlier. 

3—5  E.g.  (To.)  ov8e  ev  \  ecr’  i/x-n-oScov,  continuing  with  Xa.  -njv  o)r  a]8eA^i)r  Aa/r/jarm  | 
eroifxoc  elfxi  ttIctiv  h n\8elc,  ropyla',  for  ttIctiv  iiridelc,  see  Dysk.  308.  Variants  can  be  devised,  but 
if  the  sense  is  as  indicated,  and  subject  to  what  is  said  above  about  the  order  of  Sides  A  and  B,  the 
formal  betrothal  (aAA’  kyyvox,  ktA.)  will  be  expected  to  follow. 

3  Metre  demands  a  short  syllable  before  voeic,  e.g.  a  voeic;  or  a  compound,  p-eravoefc, 
Karavoei c  (‘have  you  come  to  your  senses?’),  Trpovoeic ;  or  possibly  a  word-group  like  ovk  018  ’  on 
voeic:  see  my  Dyskolos  of  Menander ,  66-8. 

4  The  nota  personae  to  the  right  of  the  column  presumably  relates  to  a  mid-line  speaker 
change. 

E.  W.  HANDLEY 
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88/295(3)  4.1  x  6.1  cm  First  half  of  second  century 

Plate  I 

A  scrap  bearing  the  remains  of  nine  lines  written  along  the  fibres  of  a  papyrus 
roll.  The  back  is  blank.  No  margin  is  visible,  nor  any  other  sign  that  the  writing  is 
near  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  line.  The  reading  in  line  1  is  abraded  almost  be¬ 
yond  recognition;  the  text  disintegrates  toward  the  bottom.  Elsewhere  the  writing 
is  clear  enough. 

The  hand  is  an  informal  round  capital,  the  work  of  a  competent  professional 
scribe,  written  with  a  fair  amount  of  fluidity  and  connection  between  letters,  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  top  (e.g.  3  vnerr,  where  the  scribe  has  lifted  his  pen  only  between  e 
and  77).  Roberts,  GLH  13a  (document  dated  120—24)  and  13b  (Elyperides,  Orations, 
assigned  to  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  with  later  cursive  scholia)  provide 
reasonable  comparisons.  There  is  no  evidence  of  correction,  collation,  or  variants, 
and  no  opportunity  to  observe  paragraphoi  or  marginalia,  but  the  scribe  seems  to 
have  employed  a  common  form  of  punctuation  (by  blank  space  in  6)  familiar  from 
professional  book  production  of  the  day.  The  scribe  sometimes  leaves  a  small  space 
between  words  (3,  perhaps  2). 

In  line  2  the  sequence  of  letters  is  compatible  with  part  of  a  verse  from 
Empedocles  (B  88  Diels-Kranz)  quoted  by  Aristotle  and  Strabo  (see  2  n.),  to  which 
the  papyrus  adds  small  portions  of  several  of  the  preceding  and  following  verses. 
The  spaces  employed  (inconsistendy)  by  the  scribe  confirm  (at  least  as  far  as  /xia 
yelverai),  while  the  poetic  form  of  the  verb  in  5  strongly  argues  for  the  text  of 
a  poem  in  hexameters,  and  is  additionally  attested  for  Empedocles.  The  sequences 
of  letters  in  lines  2—7  are  compatible  with  the  middles  of  hexameters  with  cor¬ 
responding  caesurae.  We  thus  seem  to  have  stichic  verses,  and  therefore  a  book- 
copy  of  Empedocles’  poem,  rather  than  quoted  verse  in  wrapping  format,  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  if  we  were  dealing  with  the  text  of  a  prose  author  or 
commentary  quoting  the  passage.  Gf.  P.  Hamb.  I  appendix  p.  129  =  ‘P.  Ibscher  2’, 
9— 11,  containing  Empedocles  B  115.6  quoted  as  prose  to  illustrate  prosodic  shorten¬ 
ing  (identified  by  M.  L.  West,  CR  12  (1962)  120).  The  poetic  diction,  such  as  can  be 
glimpsed,  may  be  assigned  a  plausible  place  in  Empedocles’  poetry.  Of  this  context 
we  can  only  offer  a  guess  based  on  the  preserved  traces  and  the  presumed  place 
of  B  88  in  the  poem  as  known  in  the  secondary  tradition,  which  the  papyrus  of¬ 
fers  small  scope  for  expanding.  The  fragment  offers  no  evidence  as  to  whether  the 
papyrus  consisted  of  a  fully  continuous  text  of  the  poem  (in  one  or  more  books),  or 
rather  (for  example)  a  series  of  extracts. 
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The  reappearance  of  a  papyrus  of  Empedocles  may  seem  the  less  remark¬ 
able  in  the  wake  of  the  Strasbourg  Empedocles:  A.  Martin  and  O.  Primavesi, 
L’Empedocle  de  Strasbourg  (P.  Strasb.  gr.  Inv.  1665—1666 )  (1999),  with  which  our  frag¬ 
ment  shows  no  overlap.  Dating  from  the  late  first  century  ad,  the  Strasbourg  copy 
precedes  by  a  generation  or  two.  It  is  striking  to  have  two  professionally  produced 
copies  produced  within  a  half-century  of  each  other,  quite  apart  from  the  relatively 
minor  footprint  that  the  Presocratics  have  left  in  literary  papyri  from  Egypt.  Apart 
from  Empedocles,  the  only  Presocratic  works  to  have  survived  on  a  papyrus  to  date 
are  Antiphon’s  llepl  aXrjdeiac  (P.  Oxy.  1364  +  3647,  P.  Oxy.  1797)  and  Pherecydes 
Syrius’  OeoXoyia  (P.  Grenf.  II  11).  Empedocles  remains  the  only  Presocratic  who 
composed  in  verse  to  have  been  preserved  on  papyrus.  For  the  survival  of  a  copy 
of  Empedocles’  Kadapptoi  (now  lost)  until  well  into  the  Renaissance  (1494),  see  J. 
Mansfeld,  A  Lost  Manuscript  of  Empedocles’  Katharmoi,’  Mnemosyne  47  (1994) 
79-82.  For  the  title  of  Empedocles’  poem,  alternatively  cited  by  ancient  authors  as 
Llepi  <f>vcea>c  and  ( Td )  pvciKa,  see  the  discussion  of  Martin  and  Primavesi  (op.  cit.) 
243-51;  D.  Sedley,  Lucretius  and  the  Transformation  of  Greek  Wisdom  (1998)  2-3.  The 
existence  of  Empedocles’  Kadapp-ol  as  a  separate  work  is  controversial;  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  present  papyrus  text  in  the  physical  poem  is  secured  by  the  identification 
(widely  accepted  since  Karsten)  of  B  88  as  part  of  the  poet’s  account  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  by  Aphrodite  of  animals  and  their  body-parts  known  to  have  been  narrated  in 
that  poem  (see  2  n.). 


]  yua  yeiver  [ 
]ajpopne7T  [ 
]eiroca/<aip  [ 

5  ]x,  .  c  yeAaar[ 

]lOU  [  ]  677 [ 

].«..[.  .]««.[ 
].[.>..[ 

]  Acta[ 


]....[ 

]  pla  yetTerap  ap-porepcov  ot/q  B  88 

jajpor  77677  t  [—  =7^  —  ww  —  M 

]eiv  oca  eaip  ^ 

jyatc  yeAaar[^  -  ~ 

]lOU  [  ]o  677 [ 

J  evc[  ]e«:eir[ 

Y.[. >..r' 

]wa[ 


1  ,  descender  with  diagonal  trace  to  upper  right  as  though  right  arm  of  y,  but  p  not 

excluded ;  round  letter,  e  e  o  c  co ;  horizontal  trace  in  lower  part  of  writing-space,  compatible  with 
a  round  letter  (e  e  o  c);  diagonal  rising  from  below  the  line  to  right  (as  of  y  in  6)  2  ]  _ ,  tiny 

hairline  diagonal  at  about  mid-level,  part  of  the  tongue  of  e  or  raised  tail  of  A,  not  N  [,  dot  on 
the  line  with  trace  of  diagonal  descending  to  right  above  it,  together  compatible  with  A  3  [, 

dot  at  the  top  line  4  ,  circle  not  quite  closed  at  upper  right,  where  there  is  a  dot  at  mid-level: 

not  A,  but  go  not  excluded  5  ,  loop  of  A  or  right  side  of  go,  then  back-curving  1  or  right  side 

of  co,  thus  At  or  co  6  [,  horizontal  stroke  in  upper  part  connecting  and  continuing  across  an 
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upright,  as  of  T,  less  likely  tt,  n;  on  edge,  a  dot  at  mid-level  ]  _ ,  round  letter  (imperfectly  joined  at 
bottom)  as  of  o,  go  7  ] .  >  horizontal  stroke  in  upper  part,  with  a  much  shorter  horizontal  cen¬ 

tred  beneath  it,  just  below  mid-level:  perhaps  z,  2,  but  tt,  t  not  excluded  _  _ ,  hook  in  upper  part 
of  writing-space  connecting  out  of  proceeding  and  another,  similary  hook  connecting  into  following 
lunate  letter  (c,  e),  taken  together  as  of  y  or  x  [,  upright  as  of  n,  h  8  ]  [,  round  letter  (e  e 

o  c  go)  or  i  ,  horizontal  stroke  connecting  from  preceding  y  to  descender  from  which  a  diagonal 
descends  to  the  right,  n  u  a  suggested;  left  side  of  a  round  letter,  e  e  o  c  go 

2  yelvera[i,  1.  ylverai  =  ylyverai 

2  | ula  yelve- raLi  apporepaiv  oi/i.  The  verse-fragment  (ostensibly  a  line-end)  is  quoted  by  Ar¬ 
istotle,  Poet.  21  145834  and  Strabo  VIII  p.  364  (the  latter  explicitly  from  Apollodorus  of  Athens); 
lines  1  and  3-7  here  are  previously  unattested.  The  point  and  context  of  the  quoted  fragment  are 
unknown,  apart  from  citation  by  grammarians  for  the  illustration  of  poetically  shortened  words  in 
apocope  (here  op  for  opic).  Editors  of  Empedocles  have  been  led  by  the  term  o*/>,  together  with  the 
pairing  implied  in  apporepaiv,  to  locate  the  verse-fragment  in  Empedocles’  exposition  of  his  theory 
of  vision,  following  on  from  the  detailed  description  of  the  structure  of  the  eye,  and  its  invention  in 
the  zoogony,  as  recounted  in  B  84.  op  is  glossed  by  authorities  as  both  opic  and  opdaXpoc,  as  well  as 
< f>wvr]  (Hesychius  s.v.  op-  opic.  dpdaXpoc.  rj  pwvrj).  op  can  thus  mean  ‘appearance’,  ‘face’,  ‘eye’,  ‘vi¬ 
sion’,  or  ‘voice’.  In  addition,  ancient  commentators  regularly  use  01 pic  to  designate  the  ray-theory  of 
vision  and  Empedocles’  particular  version  of  it.  As  quoted  and  in  the  papyrus,  the  sense  is  ambiguous, 
although  the  expression  is  obviously  poetic;  cf.  di/r  also  in  Antimachus  (fr.  56  Schellenberg-Giles  =  96 
Wyss  Arjp-rjrpoc  r 01  EXevciv'nqc  lep-q  op,  similarly  quoted  by  Strabo  from  Apollodorus),  and  in  SH 
65.7.  Here  it  may  be  that  either  of  the  two  eyes  focuses  on  a  single  subject,  or  that  one  vision  results 
from  the  impression  on  two  eyes.  The  former  is  in  agreement  with  the  theories  of  vision  attributed 
to  Pythagoras  and  Parmenides  (where  the  rays  from  each  eye  embrace  the  object  like  outstretched 
hands:  Aet.  4.13.9-10),  so  that  ‘a  “path”  from  each  eye  joins  at  the  point  where  the  two  impressions 
are  combined’;  M.  R.  Wright,  Empedocles:  The  Extant  Fragments  (1981)  243.  However,  Alexander  of 
Aphrodisias,  Comm.  deAristot.  De  sensu  CIAG  3.1,  24,  in  quoting  B  84,  says  that  at  one  time  Empedocles 
explains  vision  by  fire  coming  from  the  eye,  and  at  another  by  effluences  from  what  is  seen.  Together 
they  could  be  said  to  produce  a  single  vision.  This  latter  sense  might  be  supported  by  the  papyrus  text, 
if  we  read  in  poo[c  (sc.  e.g.  poor oc)  in  4,  and  if  [rdcca]  .  .  .  oca  in  that  line  refer  to  the  emanation  of 
effluences  from  objects  (see  4  n.). 

]  pia.  The  proposal  of  S.  Karsten  (Philosophorum  Graecorum  oeterum  .  .  .  operum  reliquiae  (Am¬ 
sterdam  1838)  ii  130  (fr.  31 1)  to  restore  opdaXpidiv  (taken  with  ap.p0Tepwv)  before  p.la  in  Empedocles 
B  88,  accepted  by  some  subsequent  editors,  is  ruled  out  by  the  position  of  a  tiny  horizontal  speck  in 
the  papyrus  at  mid-level,  seemingly  excluding  -v.  That  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  not  understand 
opdaXpidiv  with  apiporepiov,  or  posit  it  even  earlier  in  the  verse  (Karsten  actually  prints  ‘(opdaXpavv) 
p.la’  kt\);  but  alternatives  are  also  available,  e.g.  oSoiv]  or  rponcov].  As  for  the  individuation  of 
f«a — essential  for  the  identification  of  this  sequence  of  letters  as  Empedocles  B  88 — lack  of  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  following  p.  suggests  the  kind  of  spacing  between  words  that  appears  inconsistendy  in 
this  papyrus,  e.g.  after  pila  (2),  oca  (4),  and  before  eir[  (5,  where  it  may  also  mark  punctuation),  though 
the  trace  is  too  exiguous  to  be  certain  that  the  scribe  has  left  a  space  between  words  here.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  word  ending  in  -pna  cannot  definitively  be  ruled  out:  e.g.  ^-q-pla,  im.8v-1j.la,  evpvd-pla, 
fojSe-fa'a,  aSwa-fiia,  opdaX-pla — all  construable  with  ylverai.  (only  the  last  three  are  compatible  with 
the  trace  before  pua).  However,  the  expression  pla  ylverai  on  its  own  is  so  common  as  to  be  practi¬ 
cally  idiomatic,  while  the  poetic  form  in  5  presupposes  verse,  thus  reinforcing  the  identification  with 
Empedocles  B  88. 

3  ]wpov.  £,el8]wpov  would  be  fitting,  especially  if  used  of  the  creator-goddess  Aphrodite,  to 
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whom  we  know  it  was  applied  by  Empedocles  in  B  151  (her  name  to  be  restored  here?).  Other  possible 
completions  include  yjaipor,  suggested  by  Professor  Pontani  (as  in  B  118.1,  121.1),  which  would  be  ap¬ 
propriate  in  a  description  of  the  movement  of  light  or  rays  from  one  place  to  another,  or  the  position 
of  objects  within  the  field  of  vision);  raAaiV]u) pov  or  pcTc\a>pov  might  also  be  considered,  although  in 
these  cases  it  would  be  less  clear  what  entity  is  designated. 

77677 ^  [.  The  likeliest  possible  completion  is  perhaps  77677o[(i)i)-  (suggested  to  us  by  Professor 
A.  A.  Long),  probably  with  Aphrodite  as  subject.  It  is  she  who  Empedocles  describes  as  inventing 
and  constructing  the  eye  in  the  elaborate  simile  in  B  84  comparing  the  eye  to  a  man-made  lamp. 
(7767 rappev-  (B  1 1 2. 1 2)  is  ruled  out  by  the  surviving  trace  after  77677.) 

4  ]eiv  oca  Kai.p  [.  A  number  of  articulations  are  possible  at  the  start,  allowing  for  several  dif¬ 
ferent  strategies  for  supplementation  at  the  beginning.  Completions  such  as  c/cjeivoc  or  <f>a]ei.v6c  (Pon¬ 
tani)  are  certainly  possible.  But  ]  6iv  oca  seems  the  most  plausible  articulation,  effecting  a  correlation 
of  particles  as  at  B  71.5  jocc’ ,  oca.  We  might  therefore  envisage  a  line  beginning  something  like  rocca 
.  .  .  a77opp]eiv,  enumerating  in  this  case  the  quantity  of  effluences  from  the  eye.  Correspondingly,  we 
might  have  a  verse  ending  (see  next  note)  e.g.  poo[c  avroc  eXapifiev  (sc.  (jxuroc  or  77 vpoc):  see  B  100.14 
7TVKLV0V  poov.  Of  course,  in  addition  to  oca  Kal  plus  a  word  beginning  with  p-,  we  could  also  divide 
a  Karp-  (cf.  B  hi. 6  Kalprov  avxpov).  Spaces  for  word  division  (or  the  lack  of  them)  unfortunately 
provide  little  indication  here,  since  the  scribe’s  practice  is  inconsistent  in  this  respect. 

5  cvve]xpjc  seems  a  plausible  supplement,  especially  in  a  description  of  continually  flowing  ef¬ 
fluences  either  from  the  eye  or  the  object  of  vision. 

yeAacwf.  For  the  distracted  form  in  -aa-  in  Empedocles  see  e.g.  B  71.5  tocc’ ,  oca  vvv  ycyaaci 
cvvappocdevr’  AtfspoSlrijr;  W.  Veitch,  Greek  Verbs  Irregular  and  Defective  (1879)  148;  more  generally:  D.  B. 
Monro,  A  Grammar  of  the  Homeric  Dialect  (1891)  50-54  (no.  56);  Again,  a  number  of  articulations  are 
possible,  allowing  for  either  the  third  person  singular  or  the  infinitive :  (1)  of  yehacu:  such  an  image 
might  well  be  visual,  connoting  brightness  (perhaps  here  of  the  swift-darting  movement  of  light  or 
rays  from  the  eyes),  as  it  does  at  Hes.  Theog.  40,  h.  Cer.  14,  Aesch.  P.V 90  avrjpi.dp.ov  yc\acpa\  cf.  Lucr. 
1.8  rident‘are  bright’  (Bailey),  2.559,  3-22=  5.1105;  or  (2)  y’plus  a  form  of  Aaco,  or,  more  likely,  eXavvto, 
as  Professor  Pontani  suggests.  It  is  true  that  the  distracted  form  of  the  infinitive  yehaav  is  never  actu¬ 
ally  attested,  while  iXaav  is  fully  Homeric,  as  at  Od.  12.124  aAAa  paXa  c<l>o8pd)c  iXaav  in  the  same 
metrical  position.  Here  iXaav  could  describe  the  motion  of  the  light  or  rays  (perhaps  with  cwejyaic) 
as  they  strike  objects  or  the  eye.  This  leaves  y’  as  somewhat  rhetorically  odd,  though  its  occurrence  in 
Empedocles  is  not  lacking  (B  3.1,  9.3,  23.10,  28.3,  129.5,  no. 6,  114.2,  128.4).  3rd  singular  ycXaa  in  the 
distracted  form  is  paralleled  in  Nonnus  (33.151,  42.302). 

6  to]ioOt[]o?  (less  suitable  for  the  trace:  77o]io0v[t]o). 

7  Zetic?  (perhaps  as  a  counterpart  to  Aphrodite  in  Empedocles’  account  of  divine  formation 
of  human  faculties  and  body-parts?). 

]6«reiy[.  A  form  of  the  pronoun  ckcivoc  is  an  obvious  possibility;  but  we  could  also  have  ]e  kccv- 
i.e.  klv-  (an  iotacistic  spelling  like  2  yei'veTa[i),  presumably  in  this  case  a  verb  or  noun  indicating  the 
movement  of  light  or  images. 
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4939.  Imperial  Hexameters:  Ethopoea ? 

42  56.75/6(1)  Fr.  1  12.2  x  25.5  cm  First  half  of  second  century 

Plate  IV 

One  large  fragment  together  with  some  smaller  unplaceable  scraps  and  debris 
belonging  to  a  papyrus  roll  written  along  the  fibres.  The  verso  is  blank.  The  largest 
piece,  fr.  1,  contains  the  remains  of  two  columns,  8  line-ends  from  col.  i  and  35  lines 
and  foot  of  col.  ii.  Fr.  2  has  a  wide  upper  margin  of  4.6  cm  and  remains  of  one  line. 
It  is  possible  that  it  belongs  at  the  top  of  fr.  1  (col.  i  or  col.  ii),  but  the  back  fibres  do 
not  prove  it.  Col.  ii  in  fr.  1,  as  it  stands,  is  21.2  cm  high,  with  lower  margin  preserved 
to  4.3  cm.  A  different,  cursive  hand  has  used  the  intercolumnium  to  the  left  of  col. 
ii  1— 10  for  a  calculation  in  drachmae. 

The  literary  hand,  presenting  medium-sized  flattened  capitals,  is  bilinear 
(exception  made  of  cj),  p  and  occasionally  x  and  2),  but  there  are  no  well-defined 
upper  and  lower  limits  for  the  line,  and  letters  are  larger  at  the  beginning  of  each 
line.  Letters  are  fairly  spaced,  although  some  high  horizontals  (especially  the  bro¬ 
ken  one  of  t)  and  obliques  (e.g.  the  right  one  of  a)  may  touch  the  following  charac¬ 
ter.  Lines  are  also  regularly  spaced.  The  writing  is  uniform  in  width  (although  o  is 
sometimes  smaller  than  the  rest  of  letters),  tending  to  circular  forms,  even  in  square 
letters,  which  tend  to  soften  their  forms  by  curving  their  uprights.  When  drawn  in 
a  single  sequence,  strokes  may  present  occasional  loops  at  the  junctions.  The  free 
ends  of  certain  strokes  are  decorated  regularly;  the  ornamentation  normally  takes 
the  form  of  a  hook  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  although  sometimes  it  can  be  reduced 
to  a  quick  tick  or  just  a  small  blob. 

The  hand  may  be  classified  as  Informal  Round  (GRIAW2  p.  21).  It  shares  some 
features  with  that  of  P.  Berol.  6926,  dated  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  century  ad 
(Roberts,  GLH  11a  and  Schubart,  RGB  14),  though  its  general  appearance  is  more 
like  that  of  XXVI  2441  ( GMAW 2  22),  assigned  to  the  second  century  ad,  with  flat¬ 
tened,  round  letters.  Our  hand  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  XVIII  2161  [GMAW2 
24),  similarly  assigned  to  the  second  century  ad.  We  have  the  same  general  flatten¬ 
ing  and  lack  of  well-defined  upper  and  lower  limits,  occasional  looping  at  junctions 
and  general  curvature  of  uprights.  Thus  I  should  be  inclined  to  suggest  the  first 
half  of  the  second  century  ad  as  a  probable  date  for  4939. 

The  text  presents  no  accents,  but  it  has  one  rough  breathing  (27)  and  a  mark 
for  long  quantitiy  (3),  two  cases  of  organic  use  of  diaeresis  (4  and  25),  and  low,  mid¬ 
dle,  and  high  points,  apparently  arranged  according  to  a  system:  low  points  (13  and 
31)  seem  to  mark  a  very  short  pause,  so  short  that  it  might  not  even  be  marked  in 
modern  editions.  Middle  points  (6,  9,  20,  26)  seem  to  mark  pauses  equivalent  to 
a  modern  comma  (in  9,  20,  and  26,  they  appear  between  two  co-ordinate  phrases). 
High  points  (19,  21,  22,  24,  27,  28,  29,  30)  seem  to  mark  full  stops.  Elision  is  always 
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effected,  but  marked  in  only  three  cases  out  of  ten.  Iota  adscript  is  written,  but  as 
a  superscription;  this  is  obvious  in  24  and  possible  for  19  (see  n.).  The  superscript 
iota,  and  the  superscript  lambda  in  21  (correcting  8e wv  into  deXwv),  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  possible  second  hand.  It  seems  clear  that  the  same  ink  used  for  the  main 
text  has  also  been  used  not  only  for  lectional  signs,  but  also  for  the  superscripts. 
Furthermore,  although  it  is  very  difficult  to  appreciate  any  similarities  with  the 
handwriting  of  the  main  text  in  the  drawing  of  such  small  signs,  the  superscripts 
generally  present  comparable  shapes.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  same  scribe  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  the  writing;  and  the  use  of  the  same  ink  suggests  that  he  wrote  the 
lectional  signs  and  the  superscripts  at  the  same  time  as  the  main  text,  or  at  a  second 
pass  when  he  was  still  using  the  same  ink.  We  might  therefore  have  here  a  profes¬ 
sional  production,  if  not  an  author’s  manuscript  in  which  he  has  provided  variants 
(cf.  P.  J.  Parsons  on  L  3537  p.  59).  However,  readings  that  do  not  make  sense  or  do 
not  fit  the  metre  (cf.  19  n.)  can  hardly  be  interpreted  as  alternatives  offered  by  the 
author  himself,  since  elsewhere  he  seems  to  have  been  a  competent  versifier.  Thus, 
if  we  accept  such  cases  as  corrections,  we  might  be  forced  to  think  of  an  independ¬ 
ent  scribe  who,  however  skilled  as  a  copyist,  altered  the  text  wherever  he  did  not 
understand  it  or  thought  it  incorrect. 

Fr.  1  col.  ii  offers  35  lines  of  hexameters;  presumably  col.  i  also  contained 
verse,  since  the  line-ends  were  so  irregular,  but  we  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  the 
same  work.  Col.  ii  seems  to  represent  a  single  poem,  in  which  a  despairing  lover 
reacts  to  the  death  of  his  beloved:  1—7  ‘Her  beauty  was  exceptional’;  8-12  ‘Nothing 
could  assuage  my  grief,  except  death  itself’;  13—22  ‘And  yet  suicide  is  dishonour¬ 
able’;  22—31  ‘Therefore  life  must  be  endured:  even  the  gods  could  not  save  her  from 
Fate’;  32-5  ‘May  she  rest  in  peace,  as  all  living  things  must  die’.  Perhaps  the  poem 
ended  here,  with  the  conventional  consolation.  The  structure  is  thus  that  of  a  first 
person  monologue  down  to  line  12,  followed  by  what  seems  to  be  a  self-addressing 
speech,  and  finishing  with  a  more  general  statement,  where  a  more  detached 
speaker  becomes  apparent.  The  composition  is  highly  rhetorical,  using  devices 
such  as  the  impersonal  second  person  singular,  exempla,  and  maxims. 

Perhaps  the  poem  should  be  classified  as  an  ethopoea.  If  this  is  so,  it  would  be 
the  earliest  instance  of  hexametric  ethopoea  on  papyrus  known  to  us,  either  as  a 
literary  production  or  a  school  exercise;  cf.  J.-L.  Fournet,  ZfiPE  92  (1992)  253—66, 
J.-A.  Fernandez  Delgado,  Pap.  Congr.  XX  299—305,  and  see  recently  G.  Agosti,  in  E. 
Amato  and  J.  Schamp  (eds.),  HQOLIOIIA:  La  representation  de  caracteres  entre  fiction 
scolaire  et  realite  vivante  a  Vepoque  imperiale  et  tardive  (2005)  34—60  (cf.  also  E.  Amato  and 
G.  Ventrella’s  catalogue  of  ethopoeae  in  the  second  appendix  of  the  same  volume, 
pp.  213-31).  However,  the  subject  matter  in  our  piece  does  not  seem  to  agree  with 
the  rest  of  the  examples  of  this  genre  found  on  papyrus :  whereas  there  themes  are 
drawn  from  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  poetry,  here  we  find  one  of  the  major  motifs 
of  the  Greek  novel  as  the  subject-matter  (see  S.  MacAlister,  Dreams  and  Suicides: 
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The  Greek  Novel  from  Antiquity  to  the  Byzantine  Empire  (1996)).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
antilogical  character  of  the  composition  seems  to  match  one  (much  later)  instance 
in  Amato  and  Ventrella’s  repertoire:  rlvac  Pi-nox  A oyovc  rj  AppoSlrn]  £ r/Tovca  top 
'ASujvxv  avTKpdeyyeTai  Se  rrpoc  rax jttjv  6  Zevc  erroc  rrpoc  erroc  ap-ex^opLevoc.  It 
seems  therefore  that  in  our  case  an  individual  with  some  literary  interests  and 
training  might  have  practised  themes  from  the  novel  and  erotic  poetry  in  the  form 
of  the  ethopoea ,  thus  further  revealing  a  life  for  the  genre  outside  the  school.  In  this 
respect,  this  kind  of  paraliterary  product  itself  may  have  had  some  effect  on  later 
Greek  narrative  poetry  like  that  of  Nonnus,  who  is  also  generally  agreed  to  have 
been  influenced  by  the  novel  (see  F.  Vian,  Nonnos  de  Panopolis:  Les  Dionysiaques  i  (1976) 
pp.  xlviii— xlix). 

Various  features  show  that  this  is  a  late  and  amateur  composition.  Note  es¬ 
pecially  the  form  t,codi  (23)  and  the  combination  roivvv  yap  (22);  Salcac  (12)  was 
understood  as  coming  from  Saxexv  ‘burn’;  opexoc  (35)  was  scanned  as  an  anapaest. 
The  dialect  is  basically  Homeric,  and  here  and  there  phrases  or  images  are  directly 
borrowed.  But  the  piece  is  not  just  a  patchwork,  and  elsewhere  the  language  is  par¬ 
alleled  in  late  hexameter  poetry,  including  the  Anthologia  Graeca  and  Nonnus.  The 
versification  is  generally  competent  (no  breaches  of  Hermann’s  Bridge  or  Meyer’s 
Second  Law;  no  word-end  after  contracted  second  biceps),  though  the  poet  does 
not  observe  all  the  refinements  of  the  Callimachean  hexameter  (Naeke’s  Law  is 
infringed  in  16).  Meyer’s  First  Law  is  generally  respected,  unless  one  includes  the 
word-groups  ending  with  the  ‘second  trochee’  in  16,  21,  33.  Of  32  lines  where  the 
main  caesura  is  preserved,  24  have  feminine  caesura  =  75%.  The  bucolic  diaeresis 
is  observable  in  14  out  of  28  lines.  Contraction  of  bicipitia  occurs  in  26  out  of  33 
lines,  as  follows:  13  in  the  first  biceps  (39%),  14  in  the  second  (42%),  2  (lines  9,  22)  in 
the  third  (6%),  9  in  the  fourth  (27%),  none  in  the  fifth;  there  are  two  lines  with  three 
contractions  (9,  22).  These  percentages  are  closely  comparable  with  the  figures  for 
poets  of  the  first  three  centuries  ad  (see  M.  L.  West,  Greek  Metre  (1982)  177-8).  Line 
20  has  a  hiatus  at  the  masculine  caesura  and  sentence-end. 
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Fr.  i 

col.  i  col.  ii 


].[ 

]  eicpeiaKeTrjvSe  \ 
]aXXda>VTrepLaXXop  [ 

]  prj'i8ia>c(f>pacccuo<!>  [ 

]  O>CKTI,X0VeVTT0LpL[ 

]  aierov[_  ]u>pu>p'k  \ 
cocKaXovevXeipLcov  \  ]  pocf>e  | 

t icdeocevvrjceieve  _  irocopa  [ 
ovju7)VTTCU7/a>p'ac/<:Xr/iTiocovSeK  [ 
r)7Tia7TaPT’ap,v8iC7Tieetv)(0opo  v[ 
p,ovpocKepdapaTOcp,eKa.Ka>peKT\ 


yrcov' 

^iouvocoKatSaicaceve^iot<^[A]oyaT7;  [ 

riC77euS  SeiAate.KaKacSe  [  ,]^joa[ 

1. 

o  ayap  |  ]ko»tou  |  ]  |  \wv  [ 

ccac' 

15 

av8pe  [  ] kccS  ovdav[  ] 

KaLyap8rj  _  LcapaKTOcaeu<rjc8pL  [ 

If 

Travpi8LOv8  [  ]  TrripLa8ep  prycep l  [ 

Tvrdova  [  ]  XrjTrjpoca[  ]  vapLevocy  [ 

] 

] 

]. 

] 

] 

] 

] 

]' 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 


ovSepopa  [  ]eya7raiSi  [  ]i£eai'ouya  [ 
pLei.pei.c6a  arov' axca)p8a(f>apo<f) pa  [ 
eKcftvyeeip  eTTeXa>pa6ea>VKaKa'TTr]pL[ 
eKdvpLOV^a  _  eeLV'^ajeLvr  _  ipvpyapap  _  | 
TXr]dLTaXa[  ]  ai£c oSucaK  cpir/S JaAyea[ 

J  Kpvapirj  _  ewa^e'Kop^yejuei'ouSei'f 
_  ]  _  vra' Kaicai.  aKapaippLevoLOpLaLOvnor  [ 
Xa6ea>pa  kt^t i' 8 ioc8 ae kt^t lt ctv kt\ 
rracLyapada  TOLCLver]v8avev'ov8eTLcr][ 
0PpLaKapa>vadepL^e'6vrj8’a>c/)eXXeveKa  [ 
Trap8vvapLLPTraPTeccL'Ta8  VKa>prjcepLiv\ 
ovxotlolkot _  optoOcol' pLeXeyapccf>i.a.Ko[ 
aLcrjcaXXaTrapevde.deojvKepapLeppLepa  [ 
rj8LCTrjcv8eKovpa(f>epOLCpeaKripaca(f>VKT  [ 
ev6vpioc8ey  voLOKaievveKveccLyeypS  \ 
TTavTajpovSerl  \cecTLPOcovr  0V7]^erate/x[ 
o  pLevavrjpoy  opPLcar/cvpo  ov8opeLOc6  [ 
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col.  ii 

].[ 

]  eic  pela  kc  r r/vSe  _  [ 
aAAawv  nepiaAAov  [ 
prj'iSiwc  <f>paccaio  St[ 
cue  ktlAov  iv  noip[vr) 

aleTOV  [oijcuvcuv,  Ka[  iv  6rj]pec[ci  w  « 

cue  KaAov  ev  Aeipwvi  [  ]  n  po(f>ep[ecTaTOV  -  - 

tic  deoc  evvrjceiev  ip.pl  tocov  a  [  = 

oil  prjv  riavpixiv,  AckAtjttloc  ovSe  kc  [  -  ^ 

^77ia  ttixvt’  apvSic  nieeiv  ydovoc  ay[  —  -  ^ 

povvoc  kcv  davaroc  pc  KaKwv  €kt[  -  —  -  ^ 

povvoc  6  Kal  Sa tcac  ev  epioi  <^>[A]oya  T7]y[S(e)  (w)  w  ^ 

Tt  C7 revSeic,  SelAaie,  KaKac  8’  e7r[i  Kj-ppafc  (w)  -  ^ 

o  ayap  [  ]  kcutov  _  [  _  j  [  ] cuv  [ 

avSpec  y’  o[u]k  icdAov  0av[a]r[ou  —  -  —  -  w 

Kat  yap  S77  tic  avaKTOC  aeiKT/c  Sptcu[c  —  -  ^ 

navpiSiov  S[i]a  n  r/pa  Sepr/v  r)pTi]ce  p ^  ~  — 

tvt6ov  an[e]iAii]Trjpoc  a[X]evapevoc  yo[Aov  -  ^ 

A["“] 

ouSev  opav  [pi]eya  tto. iSl  A[oy] i£ear  ov  yap  [  (w)  _  - 
Ipelpeic  davarov,  ayewv  S’  ac/rap  ocf>pa  k[(c)  (w)  -  ^ 
ii«f>vyiciv  tc  neAwpa  6e A'wv  KaKa,  nrjp[a  w  -  ^ 
e«r  dvpov  fiaAicLV.  £weiv  tolvvv  yap  ava[yKrj 
tA rj6i  raAa[c]  Kal  £ iodi  kokwc,  pr/S’  aA yea  [  —  — 
[Sja^pua  ewajc  Kopr/'i  ye  pev  oi>Sev[  ^  —  a 
[ r\avTa .  KaKal  paKapwv  pev  oiopai  ovttotc  [  -  — 
aAAa  dewv  aeKr/Ti,  Aide  S’  aeKrjTi  TeTVKj[o. 

Traci  yap  adavaroiciv  erjvSavev.  oiiSe  tic  rj[ ev 
ov  paKapwv  adepi^e,  dvn]  S’  wc/>eAAev  eKac[rcp 
■nap  Svvapiv  navTeccv  to.  S’  ovk  1 ovrjce  piv  \  -  — 
oiiy  OTi  oi  kotcovto  deol — peAe  yap  ajuci  Ko\vprj — , 
aicr/c  aAAJ  anavevde  dewv  Keva  peppepa  _  - 
rjSlcTT]  cv  Se  Kovpa  cfrepoic  pea  Krjpac  a(f>i)KTo[vc, 
evdvpoc  Se  yevoio  Kal  iv  veKvecci  yeyrjdi. 
navTwv  ovSe  r[t]c  icTiv  oc  ov  Tedvr/^eTai  ep[nrjc, 
ov  pev  avr/p  oi>S’  opvic  ar/cvpoc  ovS’  opeioc  drj\p. 
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col.  i 

Lilies  in  col  i  are  not  exactly  parallel  with  those  in  col.  ii.  14  ]  ,  apparently  remains  of 

arc  facing  right;  to  right  low  remains  as  of  junction  of  two  loops  of  00;  faint  fleck  above  17  ]y, 
fleck  below  v  ,  too  high  to  belong  to  next  line  21  ]  ,  faint,  low(?)  fleck 

col.  ii 

1  ]  [,  very  low  remains  of  ink  indicate  that  we  are  not  before  the  beginning  of  the  column 
2  |  cic,  first,  low  remains;  second,  low  arc  facing  upwards,  as  if  lower  end  of  vertical  or  oblique 
descending  sharply  to  the  right  [,  lower  half  of  vertical  or  oblique  sharply  rising  to  right ;  remains 
of  middle  horizontal  or  oblique  descending  to  right  from  the  remains  of  the  vertical,  and,  above 
these,  further  traces;  k?  3  [,  e  or  e  4  [,  lower  end  of  vertical  or  oblique  ascending 

sharply  to  right  6  [,  high  flecks  of  ink  ]  .  .  . ,  first,  foot  of  long  descender ;  second,  middle 

to  low  remains  of  ink;  third,  low  arc  facing  upwards  like  bottom  of  circular  letter  7  [,  low 

flecks  (or  just  burnt  surface  ?)  ]  ,  h  or  tt  [,  high  remains  of  ink  8  e  1,  first,  left-hand  end 

of  low  horizontal,  then  above  to  the  right  remains  of  vertical  (m?);  second,  lower  right  quadrant  of 
circular  letter  [,  middle  and  high  remains  of  ink  9  [,  faint  low  traces  of  ink  10  y, 

first,  remains  of  circular  letter;  second,  long  oblique  descending  flat  to  the  right  12  [,  high 

fleck  13  8  8,  first,  left  semicircle;  second,  high  spot;  third,  middle  to  high  remains  [,  r 

or  tt  14  o ...  a,  first,  lower  end  of  upright;  second,  low  arc  facing  upwards;  third,  low  remains, 

as  of  arc  facing  upwards;  above,  to  right,  high  remains  [,  low  remains  [,  high  fleck;  below, 
faint  traces?  ]  _  [,  high  dot  [,  high  spot,  as  if  junction  of  two  strokes  15  [,  first,  o  or 

c ;  second,  remains  of  upright  and  high  horizontal  (r  tt  t)  ;  third,  high  remains  8  o,  top  of  oblique 
descending  to  right;  below,  middle  to  low  remains  [,  it  or  T  16  4  1,  the  right-hand  end 

of  a  high  horizontal  touches  the  presumed  1  at  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  height.  This  horizontal 
could  belong  to  the  same  letter  or  to  a  different  one  from  that  presenting  the  upright  [,  remains 
of  low  arc  facing  upwards  17  ]  ,  middle  to  low  traces,  as  if  of  end  of  oblique  descending  to 

right  p  p,  first,  remains  of  upright;  to  the  right,  medial  traces;  second,  high  spot;  third,  high 
remains;  to  the  right,  remains  of  curved  stroke  facing  right,  like  the  right-hand  one  of  h,  tt  [, 
low  and  middle  to  high  remains  18  [,  middle  fleck  ]  ,  upright  on  edge  ]  ,  right-hand 

end  of  middle  horizontal;  traces  below  and  above  [,  lower  half  of  circular  letter  (go  also  possible) 
19  (interlinear  space)  [,  short  upright  or  left-hand  elements  of  a  circular  letter  19  [,  high 

spot  [,  top  of  descending  oblique;  below,  fleck  at  line  level  [,  first,  small  high  arc  facing 

downwards;  second,  fleck  at  line  level  20  71,  Traces  seemingly  belonging  to  a  tall  upright;  to 

the  right,  above  the  line,  traces  seem  to  reveal  the  presence  of  a  lectional  sign  a  a,  upright  [, 
upright,  with  a  high  horizontal  going  to  the  right  from  its  top,  slightly  projecting  to  the  left  2 1  v 

e,  lower  part  of  upright  22  a  e,  A  or  x  t  i,  o  or  c  [,  low  fleck;  above,  to  the  right,  appar¬ 
ent  end  of  oblique  descending  to  right:  A,  A?  23  ]  _ ,  lower  end  of  oblique  descending  to  right; 

flecks  above  k  c,  low  to  middle  remains ;  to  the  right,  curved  stroke  facing  left  24  ]  ,  oblique 
descending  to  right;  traces  touching  it  from  below  at  what  must  have  been  its  mid-height  4  e,  long 
low  horizontal  25  ]  _ ,  A  or  A  1  a,  upright  finishing  with  a  lower  long  curved  stroke  to  the 

right:  tt?  [,  middle  spot;  above,  to  the  right,  high  spot  26  A,  first,  lower  part  of  oblique 

ascending  to  right ;  second,  lower  end  of  oblique  descending  to  right  a  k,  low  arc  facing  upwards ; 
above,  to  right,  middle  fleck  27  a  t,  first,  two  high  spots;  second,  remains  of  long  oblique 

descending  to  right  28  [,  middle  spot  29  8  v,  small  spot  at  line-level  30  to, 

remains  of  left-hand  and  upper  parts  of  circular  letter,  with  middle  cross-bar  31  [,  tt  or  (less 

likely)  T  32  [,  left-hand  part  of  circular  letter  33  y  v,  left-hand  part  of  circular  letter 

(with  middle  cross-bar?)  [,  middle  and  low  flecks  of  ink  34  t  8,  e  or  c  35  0  71,  K  or 

Y  y  o,  lower  extremity  of  oblique  descending  to  right  0  o,  high  remains ;  middle  and  low  tiny 
flecks  [,  high  and  middle  flecks 
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Fr.  2 

]eaw7rA[  ]rjc  \ 

1  [,  faint  medial  traces 

Fr.  3 

M 

].°f[ 

2  ]  left-facing  semicircle 

Fr.  4 

] . cov[ 

i  ]  ,  right-hand  end  of  upward-facing  arc  at  line  level;  remains  of  ink  level  with  letter  tops 

Fr.  5 


i  ]  ,  lower  part  of  two  parallel  uprights  [,  lower  half  of  right-facing  semicircle  2  First, 
upper  tip  of  ascending  oblique;  second,  small  loop  (p?);  third,  high  spot 


Fr.  i  col.  ii 

‘.  .  .  easily  her  .  .  .  above  all  other  women  .  .  .  Easily  you  would  notice  her  [standing  out]  like 
the  ram  in  the  flock  [,  that  great  leader  of  the  sheep] ,  the  eagle  of  birds,  [the  lion  among  beasts] , 
like  the  fair  [rose]  in  the  meadow,  most  excellent  [of  flowers] .  What  god  could  put  to  sleep  for  me  so 
great  an  [insufferable  grief]  ?  Not  Paean,  nor  Asclepius,  [even  if  they  gave  me]  to  drink  all  the  gentle 
[medicines?]  of  earth  together.  Only  death  could  [take]  me  outside  these  evils,  only  the  one  who  also 
kindled  in  me  this  [painful]  fire. — Why  do  you  hasten,  miserable  man,  and  [advance  into]  an  evil 
destiny  .  .  .?  (15)  Men  [do  not  seek]  a  dishonourable  death  .  .  .  Thus  a  mean  slave  [in  fear]  of  his  mas¬ 
ter,  for  a  small  pain,  hangs  himself  [in  vain],  avoiding  by  a  little  the  anger  of  the  one  who  threatens 
him  .  .  .  (ig)  You  reckon  that  life  means  nothing  great  to  the  slave.  For  you  do  not  desire  [.  .  .]  death, 
but  so  that  you  may  at  once  [be  relieved]  of  suffering,  and  wishing  to  escape  enormous  evils,  and  to 
expel  [so  great]  a  pain  from  your  heart.  So  (for  it  is  necessary  to  live)  endure,  wretched  man,  and  live 
miserably,  and  do  not  put  to  sleep  [in  your  heart]  your  griefs  nor  your  tears.  The  girl  [will  get  no  help] 
from  this.  [The  destinies]  of  the  blessed  gods,  I  think,  are  never  evil — but  it  was  done  against  the 
will  of  the  gods,  against  the  will  of  Zeus.  For  she  pleased  all  the  immortals,  nor  was  there  any  of  the 
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blessed  whom  she  neglected.  She  increased  sacrifices  to  all  of  them,  each  in  turn,  beyond  her  power. 
But  that  helped  her  not  [at  all],  not  because  the  gods  were  angry  with  her,  for  the  girl  was  their  care, 
but  without  Fate  the  deeds  of  [all]  the  gods  are  void.  But  you,  sweetest  girl,  may  you  bear  easily  the 
inevitable  destiny,  may  you  be  of  good  cheer  and  rejoice  among  the  dead.  Of  all  (creatures)  there  is 
none  at  all  who  will  not  die,  not  man,  nor  bird  in  the  air,  nor  mountain  beast.’ 

Fr.  i  col.  ii 

2  [  ]  etc:  we  probably  have  here  a  verb  in  the  second  person  singular  (the  traces  seem  to 
exclude  [o]y§eic),  yet  the  ending  does  not  suit  any  form  likely  to  combine  with  i<e,  like  the  optative  in 
4.  Was  it  a  separate  utterance,  e.g.  ‘Do  you  doubt?  You  would  easily  recognize  her  .  .  .’  ? 

3  aWawv  (pap.  aAAaojr):  the  scribe  has  written  a  long  mark  over  a  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
is  the  uncontracted  form  of  the  genitive  feminine  plural,  and  not  the  conjunction  aAAa,  which  very 
frequently  opens  the  line.  Together  with  rrjvSe,  in  the  previous  line,  and  following  -rrepiaWov,  this  geni¬ 
tive  helps  to  reveal  the  subject  matter:  we  are  dealing  with  a  female  figure  who  is  being  distinguished 
from  all  others  of  her  kind  (cf.  Od.  19.326,  where  Penelope  says  of  herself:  aAAac ov  n epleipu  voov  aai 

€TTL(f>pOVa  p,rjTLv). 

mqn'aAAov:  neplaXXa  as  an  adverb  occurs  first  in  Pindar  and  H.  Horn.  19.46,  and  often  enough 
in  Flellenistic  and  Roman  hexameters.  But  the  adjective  itself  is  used  only  by  Philodemus,  TP 5.132.5 
(another  erotic  context),  and  is  plausibly  restored  in  the  same  author’s  De pietate  1773-4  (see  D.  Obbink 
(ed.),  Philodemus :  On  Piety  (1996)).  Flere  it  might  agree  with  a  word  like  eiSoe,  e.g.  ‘a  beauty  exceptional 
above  all  other  women’.  The  adjective,  like  the  adverb,  might  govern  a  genitive;  cf.  e.g.  Opp.  Hal. 
1. 144  TrdvTOjv  TrepiaWa. 

4  < ppaceaio :  in  the  middle  and  passive  voice,  c/ipa^w  with  a  participle  adopts  the  construction 
common  to  verbs  related  to  any  kind  of  sensory  perception,  thus  meaning  ‘perceive,  observe’.  That 
we  need  an  accusative  as  the  object  of  the  verb  is  also  clear  from  the  words  which  begin  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines  (ktIXov,  alerov),  since  a k  introducing  them  indicates  that  they  are  part  of  two  similes  which 
should  refer  back  to  a  previous  accusative. 

Si[:  the  similes  express  the  idea  of  superiority;  I  therefore  suggest  e.g.  Sifa-n-pemia  npopave ieav, 
‘you  could  easily  recognize  her  as  she  appeared  standing  out  from  the  rest’.  So  Mosch.  Eur.  71  (see 
below  on  7)  ev  Xapirecei  Sieirperrev  A</>poyeveta. 

5  die  kti'Aov:  the  image  occurs  twice  in  the  Iliad,  of  military  commanders:  3.196  avroe  Se 
ktIAoc  die  irmTuiXeirai  crlyo-C  avSpdiv  (Odysseus),  13.492  Aaoi  errovd’  die  el  re  /zero.  ktIXov  eerrero 
p.ijAa  (Aeneas);  cf.  also  Alcm.  fr.  1.45**.  In  6  alerov  is  followed  by  the  genitive  [ ol\aivdiv ,  which  prob¬ 
ably  distinguishes  it  as  the  mightiest  among  birds,  and  thus  the  ram  must  have  been  chosen  as  the 
most  conspicuous  among  the  sheep.  The  object  of  the  comparison  is  very  probably  the  girl  (2  r-pvSe) 
whose  death  the  speaker  is  lamenting;  this  dwelling  on  her  excellence  leads  up  to  the  outburst  of  grief 
in  8-12  and  heightens  it  inasmuch  as  the  lost  love  is  seen  as  unique  and  outstanding.  For  the  whole 
passage,  compare  particularly  Opp.  Hal.  2.539-42. 

iv  TTOLp.[vr]  (or  nolpi[vr)c(d)?):  the  rest  of  the  verse  might  extend  the  description  of  the  ram,  e.g. 
TTpofiaToiv  p.eyav  ryyep.ovr)a. 

6  alerov  [oljaivuiv:  middle  stop  follows,  which  means  that  the  syntactic  relationship  between 
the  genitive  and  its  governing  noun  has  been  established  beforehand  (by  means  of  a  construction 
similar  to  the  one  suggested  in  5  n.,  or  perhaps  it  will  be  established  in  the  next  phrase).  In  35  the 
author  divides  non-human  creatures  into  two  categories,  birds  and  beasts.  We  already  have  the  birds; 
the  beasts  might  occupy  the  second  part  of  the  line.  Of  beasts,  the  lion  is  the  mightiest;  so  for  ex¬ 
ample  Opp.  Hal.  2.540,  or  in  the  fabulistic  tradition  and  the  novel  (Ach.  Tat.  2.21.1,  22.1).  Therefore 
something  like  ev  dr]\pee[ei  Xeovra,  with  perhaps  «ra[i  die  or  «ra[Aov  before,  would  be  possible  for  the 
rest  of  the  line. 
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7  [ . ]  7 Tpo<t>ep[ecTa.Tov  -  a:  I  suggest  the  superlative  form  of  the  adjective,  which  would 

allow  a  plural  genitive  of  the  same  kind  as  those  found  in  3  and  6,  e.g.  ijpo<pep[icTaTov  avdwv.  We 
expect  here  the  pre-eminent  feature  of  the  meadow;  if  -ijpo(j)ep[icTaTov  avddiv  is  right,  its  name  should 
occupy  an  iambic  space  (poSov,  lov,  Kpoicov  etc.).  I  should  be  inclined  to  choose  the  rose  as  the  most 
conspicuous  flower.  Compare  for  example  the  meadow  scene  in  Mosch.  Eur.  69-71,  where  the  rose  is 
associated  with  Europa,  who  is  avacca  among  her  companions,  and  so  it  becomes  the  leader  among 
the  other  flowers.  Similarly  in  Ach.  Tat.  2.1.2:  el  rote  avdecev  pdeXev  6  Zevc  imdelvai  fiaciXea,  to 
poSov  av  twv  avdeajv  ifiaclXeve. 

8  evvpcei.ev.  the  metaphor  goes  back  to  Od.  4.758  evvpce  yoov;  frequently  in  Nonnus,  e.g.  D. 
19.14  Trevdoc,  96  avlpv. 

a  [  —  -  it  seems  clear  that  the  object  of  evvpceL ev  must  come  here,  and  aAyoc  looks  very 
suitable  as  the  object  of  a  verb  meaning  ‘to  soothe’.  Perhaps  restore  aA[yoc  aAacrov,  as  in  Q.S.  3.595 
(from  Homeric  nevdoc  aXacTov). 

9—10  The  speaker  answers  his  rhetorical  question:  10  must  be  concessive,  since  it  has  been  im¬ 
plied  just  before  that  no  remedy  is  possible.  There  is  a  close  parallel  for  the  sense  in  Solon  fr.  13.59-60 
W:  77 oXXaK l  S’  it;  oXlypc  oSvvpc  peya  ylyverai  aXyoc  |  kovk  av  tic  Xvcan ’  7/77 ia  <f>appaKa  Sovc.  In  10 
I  doubtfully  read  ay[,  but  aA[  may  be  possible.  We  could  consider  aA[yea  in  reference  to  the  situation, 
or  av[@ea  to  agree  with  ij77ia  (assuming  that  avdea  could  refer  to  herbal  medicines).  If  the  answer  has 
a  main  verb,  perhaps  we  could  suggest  e.g. : 


or 


oil  ppv  llairituv,  AckX^ttioc  ovSi  kc  [Souc  77 ep 
17771a  ttclvt’  apvSic  Trieeiv  ydovoc  aA[yea  Xvcai. 

ov  p.T]V  IJmrjwv,  AckX^ttloc  ovSi  k  i[pvKoi 
17771a  TravT  ’  apvdtc  Trieeiv  ydovoc  av[8ea  Sovtcc. 


10  7tclvt ’  afitiSic  (pap.  TravT’ap.vSi.c)\  it  might  be  expected  that  there  was  special  reason  to  single 
out  the  marked  cases  of  elision.  However,  the  scribe  in  fact  fails  to  use  the  elision-mark  in  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  In  this  line  the  mark  makes  it  clear  that  the  second  a  belongs  to  the  adverb,  not  to  iravTa; 
but  why  then  has  he  not  marked  the  elision  in  aXXa-rravevde  (31),  where  again  the  second  a  belongs  to 
the  adverb?  On  the  other  hand,  the  elision-mark  would  seem  more  useful  in  24  p. T)Sevvat,e,  where  it  is 
absent,  than  in  23  and  28,  where  the  context  is  clearer. 

11  ckt[\  cf.  Hes.  WD  1 15,  which  shows  the  words  in  the  same  position  as  they  would  occupy  in 
our  papyrus :  Tcp-novr’  iv  BaXl-pci,  kokwv  eKToedev  curavTuiv.  But  in  our  case,  we  would  need  a  transi¬ 
tive  verb  to  govern  pe.  In  epic  hexameter,  cktoc  +  transitive  verb  occurs  always  in  a  literal  sense,  but 
the  transference  seems  easy,  so  that  we  could  write  e.g.  eKT[oc6ev  iepyoi.  Alternatively,  we  could  try 
something  like  KaKwv  ck  t\  wvdc  cawcai. 

12  Sai'cac:  clearly  the  poet  understood  this  to  mean  ‘kindling’. 

cl>[X]6ya  T77y[8(e)  (")"-*:  the  flame  is  not  the  fire  of  passion  (as  <f>Xot;  often  is  in  APj  but  the 
pain  of  bereavement;  cf.  Soph.  OT 166:  cl  7707c  xal  77 porepac  arac  VTrepopwpevac  ttgXci  rivvcaT’ 
eKTonlav  <j>Xoya  Tr-ppaToc,  eXdere  Kai  vvv.  It  specifically  refers  to  death  in  an  inscriptional  epitaph: 
<^Aoya  fiaXwv  aq8 cctov  iv  ttj  KapSla  ( App .  Anth.,  Ep.  Sep,  746.18).  At  the  end,  a  verb  is  not  absolutely 
needed;  we  can  think  of  an  adjective  qualifying  <^[A]oya,  e.g.  the  common  epic  epithet  aXeyeivr/v, 
often  found  at  line-end  (II.  18.17  etc.). 

13  iij [t  K]rjpa[c  (")  -  e.g.  KaKac  8’  e7T[i  K]rjpa[c  i-nipy-p,  ‘You  advance  upon  an  evil  fate’. 

14  The  line  has  been  very  badly  damaged  and  only  provides  syntactical  information  (yap). 
Apart  from  those  before  the  first  a,  the  unread  traces  are  so  insubstantial  that  they  could  fit  any  letter. 

15  avSpec  y’  o[8]k:  icdXov:  ec  might  be  read  as  oc,  if  the  apparent  cross-bar  of  epsilon  is  simply 
displaced  ink.  Since  the  preceding  line  is  almost  totally  lost,  we  can  have  only  a  general  idea  of  the 
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context:  ‘Men  [should  not  desire]  an  ignoble  death’.  Alternatively,  we  could  read  avSpoc  .  .  .  6av[a]- 
t[ov,  ‘it  is  for  an  ignoble  man  [to  seek  his  own]  death’.  I  have  assumed  that  the  speaker  is  more  likely 
to  talk  about  honourable  death  than  honourable  men,  but  there  is  no  way  to  be  certain. 

16  «rai  yap  Sij:  lines  16-18  seem  to  develop  an  exemplum,  and  the  particles  emphasize  this 
point;  cf.  II.  19.95,  where  the  general  account  of  Ate  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  her  deception 
of  Zeus. 

avaKTOc  aenojc  Sp,<p[c  —  -  *:  8p.aj[c  seems  more  likely  than  Sp.a >[oc  (Hes.  WD  430  and  West’s 
note).  If  the  slave  committed  suicide  for  a  trivial  reason,  it  must  have  been  fear  that  decided  him. 
Thus  a  word  or  phrase  meaning  ‘in  fear’  and  governing  the  genitive,  otherwise  semantically  redun¬ 
dant,  would  be  ideal.  -rrepideicac  would  be  suitable  (but  note  that  in  Homer  the  first  iota  is  long),  or 

677 L  TO-pfiei. 

17  Sepr/y  f/pr-pce:  cf.  Eur.  Andr.  412  (with  the  compound  a-RapTaw,  however)  and  811. 

/n  [  “  -  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  narrator  of  this  story,  the  slave  committed  suicide  un¬ 
necessarily,  carried  away  by  his  own  anxiety,  so  that  one  can  restore  e.g.  p.a[Taiwc.  The  form  itself  is 
not  found  in  epic,  where  p-ar-pv  is  preferred,  but  it  occurs  in  other  kinds  of  poetry,  sometimes  at  the 
end  of  a  hexameter  (e.g.  Scythinus,  AP  12.232.5).  For  differences  in  the  perception  of  self-killing  in 
classical  antiquity  according  to  the  causes  and  methods  chosen  to  perform  it,  see  MacAlister,  Dreams 
and  Suicides  55  ff.  Hanging  was  regarded  as  a  method  of  self- killing  out  of  desperation  and,  therefore, 
a  non-honourable  one. 

18  tvtOov:  this  could  be  an  adjective  with  yo[Aov,  ‘trivial  anger’,  or  an  adverb  with  a[A]eoa- 
pevoc,  ‘just  escaping’  (cf.  II.  13.184-5  1; Xevaro  .  .  .  |  tvt66v).  yo[Aov  fits  the  trace,  sense  and  metre.  At 
line-end,  since  there  is  no  connective  in  this  line,  I  should  think  of  an  epithet  of  yo  [Aov  (assuming  that 
tvtQov  is  an  adverb),  e.g.  alvov,  or  of  a77[e]iAijT7jpoc,  e.g.  wpov,  or  a  noun  attached  to  it,  e.g.  avSpoc  (cf. 
Nonnus,  who  frequently  uses  (WiAijTijp  adjectivally). 

19  ovSev  opdv  [pi]eya  77 cuSi  A[oy]i£eai:  palaeographic  doubts  are  v  (the  trace  is  high  ink,  per¬ 
haps  the  top  of  an  oblique  descending  to  the  right;  above  it  is  a  clear  upright  trace  on  the  edge)  and 
A  (ink  near  the  top  of  the  line  and  at  line-level,  which  I  have  taken  as  the  apex  and  left  foot  of  a). 
There  is  also  the  question  whether  ■^■a^Si  refers  to  the  slave  or  to  the  dead  girl  (called  Kovpp  in  24,  30, 
32),  and  whether  the  second  person  verb  addresses  someone  else,  or  even  the  reader,  or  the  speaker 
himself  (as  in  13). 

Grammatically,  we  must  assume  that  the  infinitive  opdy  depends  on  A[oy]i£eai,  which  would 
imply  taking  the  infinitive  absolutely,  meaning  ‘to  live’,  ‘carry  on  living’.  Assuming  that  770181  refers 
to  the  slave,  I  would  interpret  the  clause  as  drawing  the  moral  of  the  story  just  told:  ‘You  see  that  life 
means  nothing  important  to  the  slave’.  The  construction  must  have  struck  the  scribe  as  odd,  since 
he  seems  to  have  added  a  superscript  above  the  last  letter  of  opdy.  I  suggest  that  he  corrected  opdv  to 
opdcdai ,  which  would  give  the  verb  a  more  usual  meaning  and  clarify  the  syntax  of  770181  (‘You  see 
how  nothing  seems  important  to  the  slave’).  Of  course,  the  correction  would  not  fit  the  metre.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  770181  refers  to  the  girl,  we  might  look  for  the  idea  ‘Nothing  you  can  do  will  help  her’, 
even  though  that  would  anticipate  24.  Professor  Parsons  has  doubtfully  suggested  ov See  opdv  [p.]eya 
77aiSi  y[ap] i^eai,  ‘Are  you  offering  (your)  death  as  a  great  favour  to  the  girl?’,  or  writing  opd\'c  (with 
iota  adscript  written  above  the  line)  parenthetically:  ‘You  do  the  girl — do  you  see? — no  great  favour’. 

ov  yap  [ :  after  p  there  are  only  small  remains  of  ink  at  line-level.  Perhaps  the  connection  was : 
‘Do  not  think  of  suicide.  For  you  desire  death  [not  from  the  right  motive]  but  so  that  you  can  be  free 
of  misery,  and  wishing.  .  .’. 

20  Ipeipeic:  to  the  top  right  of  1  there  is  a  trace  that  is  too  small  to  be  superscript  text.  If  it 
belongs  to  a  lectional  sign,  it  might  be  the  right-hand  dot  of  a  trema  or  part  of  a  rough  breathing. 

d<j>pa  k[(c)  (“)  -  the  genitive  ayecov  suggests  a  verb  meaning  ‘be  relieved,  liberated  from’,  e.g. 
Acu^tjc;  cf.  A.R.  3.616  e'c  dyktov  .  .  .  KaTe\d)</>eev,  784  Xux/yqceiv  dycfov. 
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21  de'A'cov:  the  lambda  was  added  above  the  line,  apparently  by  the  same  hand  that  wrote 
the  main  text.  The  original  Beuiv  could  fit  the  grammar,  if  the  infinitives  expvyeeLv  and  fiaAeeLv  are 
governed  by  IjjLeipeic.  The  correction  probably  reflects  the  puzzlement  of  the  scribe  at  the  apparent 
contradiction  implied  by  ‘the  monstrous  evils  of  the  gods’,  since  it  is  said  later  that  the  gods  were  not 
at  all  responsible  for  these  sufferings.  However,  this  does  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  second 
voice  is  here  presenting  the  first  voice’s  presumed  arguments  in  order  to  refute  them  afterwards, 
which  makes  25ff.  more  organic  within  the  speech.  Thus  the  ‘correction’  may  be  wrong. 

7rljp,[a  "  -  * :  we  expect  an  object  for  fiaXeerv  and  a  connective  to  join  this  new  infinitive  phrase. 
This  suggests  7 Tpp,[a  Se  or  i Tijp.[aTa  8’  (re,  in  correlation  with  the  one  after  the  first  infinitive,  seems  to 
be  prevented  by  the  strong  punctuation  after  Kaxa).  The  end  could  be  another  noun,  e.g.  Trrjfia  kokolo 
( Od .  3.152)  or  m^a-roc  aAyoc  (Q.S.  1.81),  but  these  do  not  allow  for  Se.  An  adjective  seems  most  likely, 
e.g.  Trrjfj,[a  S’  aAacrov  or  7rijp,[a  Se  toccov  (Q.S.  3.561  toccov  .  .  .  mjfta). 

22  tolvvv  yap:  this  combination  of  particles  is  not  otherwise  attested  in  Greek  literature,  but 
their  presence  can  be  accounted  for  separately,  tolvvv,  according  to  Denniston,  GP  569-74,  may  be 
used  to  introduce  an  answer  as  ‘springing  from  the  actual  words,  or  general  attitude,  of  a  previous 
speaker.  The  logical  force  is  often  not  very  strong.  .  .’.  In  fact,  as  he  points  out,  the  answer  may  convey 
a  criticism  of  the  previous  speaker’s  words,  and  can  even  be  used  at  the  opening  of  SevrepoXoyiai.. 
That  is  what  we  have  here :  a  completely  different  reaction  to  the  girl’s  death  is  set  out.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  quite  common  to  find  a  y dp-clause  immediately  after  that  introduced  by  tolvvv,  to  explain 
the  inference  which  in  the  mind  of  the  (new)  speaker  has  determined  his  answer  (e.g.  Pollianus,  AP 
11. 127.3-4;  App.  Anth.,  Ep.  Exhort.  83.17).  Thus  I  believe  that  tolvvv  here  belongs  with  tAtj 6l,  while  yap 
introduces  the  reason  behind  the  exhortation:  tAt)Bl  tolvvv  (weiv  yap  avayK-q. 

23  £di#i  is  not  an  attested  form,  but  Gignac,  Grammar  ii  370  quotes  ‘an  anomalous  imperative 
£d>ra>’  from  a  private  letter  of  the  earlier  third  century  ad  (P.  Meyer  20.21).  Conversely,  e%rjv  replaces 
e^cov  as  the  first  person  singular  of  the  imperfect,  e.g.  in  the  LXX  (Blass-Debrunner-Rehkopf,  Gram- 
matik  des  NT  Griechisch 17  §882).  It  seems  likely  that  the  alternation  of  -01-  with  -rj-  in  the  contracted 
forms,  and  the  presence  of  £toeiv  alongside  l^aeiv  (£rjv),  might  have  led  to  taking  £to-  as  the  radical  of 
the  verb  and  adding  endings  directly  to  it. 

aA yea  [  -  *:  assuming  that  evva£e  governs  both  aAyea  and  [Sjaxpya,  we  might  suggest  the  very 
frequent  formulaic  ending  aAyea  Bvp,w  (II.  9.321  etc.;  Q.S.  5.470,  14.166).  Q.S.  10.293 is  especially  rel¬ 
evant  to  our  piece,  since  Paris  there  asks  his  wife  to  relieve  him  from  his  terrible  (there  physical)  pain, 
and  elements  such  as  the  administering  of  medicine  (cf.  8-10)  are  also  present. 

24  p.r)8’\  for  the  postponement  of  the  conjunction,  cf.  II.  9.31. 

evva£e:  cf.  Noun.  D.  44.207  Saxpvov  ewijceie  (line-beginning). 

xopp'd:  the  added  iota  is  written  in  the  same  ink  as  the  main  text.  Since  the  end  of  the  line  is 
missing,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether  the  correction  should  be  accepted  or  not,  or  indeed 
how  far  it  is  a  correction,  for  it  may  well  be  that  the  original  xop-q  was  intended  as  a  dative,  and  that 
the  superscript  was  made  at  a  second  pass  through  the  text  (we  have  no  certain  evidence  about  the 
normal  practice  of  the  scribe  as  regards  iota  adscript).  In  any  case,  the  sense  seems  to  be:  ‘To  the  girl 
these  things  will  be  of  no  use  at  all’,  or  ‘The  girl  will  not  care  about  these  things  at  all’.  I  do  not  see 
how  to  fit  in  a  form  of  p.eAeir,  but  [apijyei  or  [ap-p^ei  seems  to  fit  the  meaning,  and  I  should  suggest  the 
future  as  fitting  the  context  better.  These  forms  often  occur  at  hexameter-end,  with  dative  preceding 
(apqyeL  II.  15.42  etc.;  apij^ei  Nic  .Alex.  141,  Nonn.  D.  27.182,  39.203). 

25  It  is  obvious  that  [r\avTa  and  i caxal  do  not  belong  to  the  same  phrase.  We  do  not  find 
a  single  instance  of  the  nominative  plural  form  of  the  noun  xaxrj  in  the  whole  of  extant  epic  poetry; 
therefore  I  take  xaxal  as  an  adjective.  It  occurs  eight  times  in  extant  Greek  epic,  and  in  three  cases  it 
modifies  K-rjpec  (Q.S.  5.536,  8.152,  11.39),  which  I  suggest  restoring  at  line-end.  The  nominatives  imply 
that  otop.aL  is  here  used  parenthetically,  as  in  e.g.  Od.  14.363,  22.140  and  A.R.  3.479,  4-I97-  The  mean¬ 
ing  would  be:  ‘Bad  destiny  is  never,  I  think,  anything  to  do  with  the  gods’. 
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26  TeTVK-r[o'.  given  that  the  following  verbs  are  all  imperfects  (secondary  sequence),  I  have 
preferred  tTvkt[o  to  TeTUK-rfai  as  a  supplement. 

27  eqvSavev  (pap.  eqvSavev):  rough  breathing  added  perhaps  to  prevent  confusion  with  the 
imperfect  eqv,  particularly  in  the  proximity  of  a  dative. 

ovSe  tic  rj[ev:  for  the  same  phrase  at  line-end  cf.  R.  24.610,  A.R.  4.976,  Q.S.  2.529,  11.437;  in 
A.R.  3.273-4  and  Q.S.  13. 130-31  it  is  continued  as  here  by  a  relative  clause  referring  to  the  indefi¬ 
nite  TIC. 

28  e«:dc[ toj:  eVdcfroic  would  also  be  possible,  but  the  plural  would  be  a  rarity  (in  hexameter 
literature  only  Ps.-Opp.  Cyn.  3.20,  4.41). 

29  ra  S’  ovk  divqce  jj.iv  [  -  *:  this  new  clause  must  finish  at  line-end,  since  the  next  line 
begins  a  new  one.  Thus  I  print  to.  S’,  not  ra  S’,  to  provide  a  connective.  For  the  line-end  an  adverb 
or  a  secondary  accusative  relating  to  divqce  (cf.  Od.  23.24  ce  Se  tovto  ye  yrjpac  dvqcei;  14.67  ttoXX’ 
uivqcev  etc.)  would  be  suitable:  ovSev  would  combine  with  the  preceding  simple  negative  to  produce 
an  emphatic  negation;  for  the  phrase,  cf.  Nonn.  Paraphr.  6.193—4  °uSev  ovqcei  (similarly  8.171,  12.83). 
An  alternative,  despite  the  repetition  in  34,  would  be  epm jc,  but  I  have  not  found  it  in  combination 
with  ovlvqpi  elsewhere  in  verse. 

30  Ko[vpq:  ko  [vpqc  would  be  another  possibility,  with  peXe  impersonal.  In  surviving  hexameter 
literature  we  find  24  instances  of  peXei,  15  with  the  nominative  construction  and  7  impersonal.  In  fact, 
authors  may  have  their  own  preference :  Homer,  for  example,  uses  only  the  personal  construction, 
whereas  Quintus  never  uses  it.  I  only  propose  Ko[vpq  because  this  is  the  more  poetic  construction. 

31  dediv  Keva.  peppepa:  the  genitive  dediv  is  not  likely  to  depend  on  Keva,  since  this  adjective,  in 
the  epic  language,  when  accompanied  by  a  genitive,  has  a  quite  physical  meaning.  As  for  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  resulting  dediv  ji.epp.epa,  the  ancient  commentators  do  not  necessarily  attribute  a  negative 
meaning  to  the  adjective;  cf.  e.g.  the  scholion  to  R.  10.48:  peppep’  e-n’  qpaTi-  peplpvqc  kcli  ppovASoc 
a£ia.  KaTacTpecpeTa  1  elc  to  samAA”1.  Similarly,  in  Timaeus’  Lexicon  Vocum  Platonicarum  s.v.  peppepoc- 
6  Sia  -navovpyidiv  ppovriSa  ticiv  ep-rroidiv.  Thus  the  meaning  should  be  ‘without  (the  consent  of)  Fate, 
the  mighty  (devices)  of  the  gods  are  void’. 

it[  -  *:  for  the  line-end  the  traditional  epya  accompanying  peppepa  is  excluded  for  palaeo- 
graphical  reasons.  A  copula  or  a  passive  verb  serving  this  function  would  suit  the  meaning  of  the  line, 
but  traces  and  metre  exclude  the  commonest  such  verbs.  I  suggest  dediv  .  .  .  ir[avTtiiv;  cf.  e.g.  II.  17.568, 
22.15,  Scut.  56;  II.  8.17,  9.159;  Theog.  813,  where  we  find  the  same  words  in  the  same  sedes.  ij[dvTaiv 
seems  preferable  to  n[avTa  (agreeing  with  peppepa ),  since  it  opposes  more  vividly  the  power  of  all  the 
gods  against  the  single  authority  of  aica. 

32  Kovpd :  Homer  has  only  Kovpq.  The  form  with  short  a  occurs  in  Callimachus,  Hymn  3.72 
( Kovpa ,  cv  Se  .  .  .)  and  Naumachius  in  Heitsch,  GDRK 29.70. 

6.<Ijvkto[vc  seems  to  be  granted  both  palaeographically  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mean¬ 
ing;  the  adjective  is  not  present  in  Homer  or  Hesiod,  but  there  are  parallels  elsewhere  (Opp.  Hal. 
3. hi,  Q.S.  10.286). 

33—5  Professor  Parsons  notes  that  these  lines  elaborate  a  consolation  formula  found  on  grave¬ 
stones  (evdvper  ovS elc  adavaToc);  seej.  Chapa,  Letters  of  Condolence  in  Greek  Papyri  (1988)  36 f. 

33  ycyqd  1 :  the  final  trace  is  so  small  that  it  would  be  consistent  with  any  letter.  After  yevoio,  we 
might  expect  an  optative,  i.e.  yeyqdo[ic,  but  I  have  not  found  this  perfect  optative  attested  anywhere 
in  literature  or  documentary  papyri.  Only  the  imperative  can  be  found,  and  that  only  in  a  single 
composition  (in  Doric  dialect),  Hymnus  Curetum  5-6  yeyadi. 

34  Tedvq^e rai:  this  is  the  form  of  the  future  commonly  found  in  prose-writers  of  the  Roman 
period. 

ep[mjc :  widely  attested  at  line-end  in  epic  hexameter,  although  often,  unlike  here,  as  part  of 
aAAa  Kal  epirqc  or  -rep  ep-rrqc. 
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35  opeioc:  the  metre  requires  this  to  be  scanned  as  an  anapaest.  Perhaps  the  poet  intended 
a  hypothetical  adjective  opeoc;  the  scribe  then  wrote  the  much  commoner  opeioc.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  evidence  for  such  a  form,  except  in  an  inscription  from  Amorgos  quoted  by  LSJ,  IG  i2(7)-75- 
However,  it  is  possible  that  the  poet  had  in  mind  alternations  of  the  type  x“AKeioc/xaAxeoc,  which 
are  common  in  Homeric  diction  (Chantraine,  Gr.  Horn,  i  168).  Alternatively,  we  could  envisage  a  cor- 
reption  of  et,  although  West,  Greek  Metre  11-12,  states  that  ei  is  one  of  the  least  frequently  shortened 
diphthongs. 

A.  NODAR 


4940.  Historical  Fragment  (Timagenes?) 

58.54/6(2)  14.8  x  13.4  cm  First  century  ad  ? 

Plate  V 

A  medium  brown  papyrus,  complete  only  at  the  top  and  containing  remains 
of  three  columns.  Of  these,  only  col.  ii  is  complete  at  both  left  and  right,  with 
a  width  of  6.5—7  cm  and  accommodating  16—20  letters.  The  intercolumnium  is  c.1.8 
cm  wide.  The  height  of  the  incomplete  column  is  1 1.3  cm,  and  the  data  collected 
by  W.  A.  Johnson,  Bookrolls  and  Scribes  in  Oxyrhynchus  (2004)  1 10-13,  203  ff.,  show  that 
columns  of  this  width  might  be  e.13— 15  cm  in  height  (but  could  be  more).  There  are 
thus  3  or  4  lines  missing  at  the  foot,  possibly  more.  The  back  is  blank. 

The  hand  is  a  rounded  bookhand  of  the  early  Roman  (or  possibly  late  Hel¬ 
lenistic)  period.  There  are  no  diacritical  marks  or  lectional  signs.  Bilinearity  is  sig- 
nihcandy  broken  only  by  (j).  The  scribe  employs  the  split-top  t  characteristic  of  the 
Ptolemaic  period.  Also  notable  are  the  angular  A  (though  the  more  rounded  form 
also  appears),  e  occasionally  with  a  closed  loop  at  the  top,  and  co  made  in  three 
distinct  strokes.  These  characteristics  suggest  a  date  within  the  range  bounded  by 
P.  Fay.  6  (=  Roberts,  GLH 9c,  Homer,  late  1  bc)  and  P.  Lond.  II  141  [p.i8i]  (=  Rob¬ 
erts,  GLH  12a,  ad  88).  Also  worth  comparing  are  XIX  2221  (‘rounded  informal’, 
mid  1  ad)  and  IX  1182  (=  GMAW 2  67, 1/ 11  ad).  This  all  points  to  a  date  certainly  not 
later  than  the  first  century  ad  and  possibly  even  a  little  earlier. 

The  content  is  historical,  located  firmly  in  the  context  of  the  early  50s  bc, 
the  events  surrounding  the  departure  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  from  Alexandria  and  the 
negotiations  over  his  restoration.  Evidence  for  this  episode  is  provided  by  several 
sources,  notably  Plutarch  (especially  C.  min.  34 HI ,  see  below),  Dio  and  Cicero;  for 
modern  summary  accounts,  see  M.  Siani-Davies,  ‘Ptolemy  xii  Auletes  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans’,  Historia  46  (1997)  306-40  (list  of  main  sources  at  318  n.  42),  W.  Huss,  Agypten 
in  hellemstischer  Pjit  (2001)  686  ff.  The  events  referred  to  in  the  present  text  fall  in  58 
bc.  Ptolemy  Auletes  has  left  Alexandria,  whether  voluntarily  or  under  duress,  and 
is  on  his  way  to  Rome  hoping  to  persuade  leading  Romans  to  restore  him  by  force 
of  arms.  Cato  is  in  Rhodes  and  summons  (or  invites)  Ptolemy  to  come  and  see  him. 
They  have  an  interview,  and  Cato  persuades  Ptolemy  to  return  to  Alexandria,  but 
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the  latter  is  in  turn  dissuaded  by  his  ^>tAoi  and  resumes  his  journey  to  Rome.  This  is 
the  framework  within  which  the  exegesis  of  details  in  this  papyrus  must  fit,  but  it  is 
not  entirely  straightforward.  The  first  important  point  is  that  its  proposed  syntacti¬ 
cal  structure  rests  on  what  seems  to  be  the  inescapable  restoration  of  [e]xeic  in  i  18. 
Therefore  oratio  recta  at  this  point.  It  is  uncertain  how  many  lines  are  lost  at  the  foot 
of  col.  i  (see  above)  and  where  the  oratio  recta  ends,  but  my  hypothesis  is  that  this 
falls  immediately  before  ravra  in  ii  i.  Who  is  the  speaker?  Why  not  Cato  himself, 
in  the  context  of  the  interview  in  Rhodes,  telling  Ptolemy  that  he  should  pay  off  his 
debts  to  someone  and  perhaps  advising  him  that  if  he  places  his  hopes  for  restora¬ 
tion  in  Pompey,  he  should  think  better  of  it  vel  sim.  (i  15—18)?  Having  been  treated 
with  contempt  by  the  Rhodians,  Ptolemy  now  regrets  having  fled  Alexandria,  and 
Cato’s  offer  to  go  on  an  embassy  persuades  him  to  think  of  going  back,  since  he 
takes  Cato’s  advice  and  standing  seriously;  but  he  is  then  dissuaded  or  held  back 
by  a  certain  Tryphon  .  .  .  (after  which  point  the  text  fails  us).  This  exegesis  is  not 
unproblematical,  and  Professor  C.  B.  R.  Pelling  suggests  in  Note  B  below  an  al¬ 
ternative  understanding  of  this  passage. 

Except  at  the  end  of  col.  ii  (where  I  am  much  indebted  to  Dr  R.  A.  Coles  for 
his  attempts  to  realign  the  damaged  fibres),  the  readings  are  reasonably  secure; 
the  more  speculative  restorations  are  confined  to  the  notes.  A  few  points  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  syntax  deserve  notice.  If  I  have  correcdy  located  the  end  of  the  oratio 
recta ,  the  narrative  following  the  speech  consistently  employs  the  historic  present. 
It  is  notable  that  the  per  in  ii  2  is  not  balanced  by  a  following  Se,  but  per  ovv  in  ii 
9  will  be  picked  up  by  Se  in  ii  17,  if  my  understanding  of  the  articulation  of  the 
text  is  correct.  If  there  is  a  break  in  the  sense  after  <f>vyr)c,  as  is  proposed,  we  then 
have  a  genitive  absolute  ( Karaivoc  vnexopLevov),  followed  by  e«reiror  (as  the  object 
of  AapjSar ei)  which  must  refer  to  Cato;  thus  the  subject  of  the  genitive  absolute 
is  identical  with  the  object  of  the  main  verb  (see  Pelling  on  Plut.  Ant.  53.1,  citing 
Nicias  16.7  and  Ant.  16.5,  22.4,  34.5,  sometimes  in  order  to  avoid  hiatus,  as  perhaps 
here — Karutva  vtt eyoperor). 

The  information  in  the  text  does  not  alter  or  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
main  sequence  of  events,  but  there  are  several  minor  points  of  historical  interest. 
The  reference  to  Ptolemy’s  debts  may  point  to  the  name  Canidius  as  the  creditor, 
a  friend  of  Cato  sent  to  persuade  Ptolemy  of  Cyprus  to  abdicate  (Plut.  C.  min.  35.2; 
see  i  16  n.).  I  find  no  direct  reference  in  the  existing  sources  to  Ptolemy  Auletes 
having  been  treated  with  contempt  or  arrogance  by  the  Rhodians  (ii  2—3,  if  the 
restoration  stands),  but  this  is  not  intrinsically  implausible ;  note,  however,  that  Plu¬ 
tarch  refers  to  Ptolemy’s  being  taken  aback  by  Cato’s  treating  him  as  an  ordinary 
commoner.  If  the  reference  to  Tryphon  as  the  one  responsible  for  holding  Ptolemy 
back  from  the  proposed  return  to  Alexandria  is  correct,  it  will  connect  neatly  with 
an  inscription  from  Philae,  SB  V  8424:  Tpvcfxiov  Alo[vv\c]ov  [t]oi3  veov  \  Kivaihoc 
ij/cfa)]  |  7 rapa  rr/vYciv  tt)v  e[v  |  <5]/[Aaic], 
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Finally,  authorship.  The  palaeographical  considerations  firmly  preclude  at¬ 
tribution  to  the  lost  Aegyptiaca  of  Appian,  which  might  have  been  an  attractive 
hypothesis.  A  likely  candidate,  on  various  counts,  would  appear  to  be  Timagenes 
(Fraser,  Ptol.  Alex,  i  518—19).  The  hypothesis  of  an  Alexandrian  writer  turning  up  on 
a  papyrus  at  Oxyrhynchus  has  an  obvious  attraction.  Further,  Timagenes  must  have 
been  thoroughly  familiar  with  these  matters,  having  been  forcibly  taken  to  Rome 
by  Gabinius  in  55  bc,  only  a  few  years  after  the  events  described  in  our  fragment. 
Fie  wrote  /li/lAia  -noXXa  of  which  we  know  the  title  of  only  one  ijlepl  Baa. Xea>v)] 
see  FGrFl  88  Ti  and  cf.  LXXI  4809.  Fie  is  cited  by  Plutarch,  Pomp.  49,  as  the 
source  for  the  fact  that  Ptolemy  left  Alexandria  under  pressure  from  Theophanes 
of  Mitylene,  who  was  scheming  to  get  Pompey  a  new  command.  Finally,  with  all 
due  attention  to  the  dangers  of  circular  argument,  it  is  striking  how  close  are  the 
details  in  this  fragment  to  the  material  in  Plutarch,  C.  min.  35 — the  hopes  placed  in 
Pompey,  Cato’s  wisdom  and  fiapvTiqc,  Cato’s  offer  to  help  restore  him,  the  conflict¬ 
ing  advice  of  Ptolemy’s  piXoi.  Timagenes  could  then  well  be  imagined  as  the  (or  a) 
main  source  for  Plutarch’s  account  of  this  episode  (and  references  to  the  corruption 
and  rapacity  of  the  Roman  Swaroi  would  also  fit,  given  what  else  we  know  of  Ti¬ 
magenes’  later  outspokenness  on  this  subject).  The  present  fragment  might,  then, 
belong  to  BaaXewv  or  one  of  the  other  books  of  Timagenes.  If  so,  it  may  be 
our  first  direct  testimony  for  this  author.  It  is,  however,  also  worth  noticing  P.  Med. 
inv.  68.53  (C.  Balconi,  ‘Rabirio  Postumo  dioiketes  d’Egitto  in  P.  Med.  inv.  68.53?’ 
Aegyptus  73  (1993)  3—20),  of  unknown  provenance  (perhaps  Oxyrhynchus  or  the 
Arsinoite)  and  assigned  to  mid  1  bc  to  mid  1  ad  on  palaeographical  grounds.  This 
has  a  description  of  the  rapacious  behaviour  of  a  certain  /Toctojuoc,  who  might 
well  be  Rabirius  Postumus.  There  are  no  grounds  for  connecting  the  Milan  frag¬ 
ment  closely  with  the  Oxyrhynchus  text  (and  the  hand  is  certainly  different),  but 
the  content  of  the  latter  might  provide  general  support  for  locating  the  content  of 
the  former  in  the  50s  bc  rather  than  the  postulated  alternative  (Postumus  the  pre¬ 
fect  of  ad  45-7;  see  Bastianini,  gTE  17  (1975)  272,  ANRW II.10.1  (1988)  505),  and  an 
anti-Roman  tone  is  congruent  with  Timagenes’  reputation  (FGrH  88  T3  =  Seneca, 
De  ira  23.4-8).  This  is  hypothesis.  In  Note  A  below,  Professor  Peking  suggests  that 
Plutarch  likely  drew  on  Munatius  Rufus,  as  Timagenes  might  also  have  done,  and 
makes  the  case  for  Munatius  as  the  putative  author  of  the  present  fragment. 

In  addition  to  the  suggestions  of  Christopher  Peking,  which  are  appended 
below,  I  am  indebted  to  Dominic  Rathbone,  Nikolaos  Gonis,  and  above  all  Peter 
Parsons,  who  has  gready  enhanced  my  understanding  of  the  text  on  several  key 
points  of  palaeography,  reading,  and  interpretation. 
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Col.  i 

Col.  ii 

Col.  iii 

]  tovane 

(Seiim  op,  |  |rau| 

\yyxa.vm 

Tapevraperl  1  v 

MJa 

8na)Vvfipi.VTrAeiCTOV 

].  .AAa 

7TToAe[  ] auoi/xera/xe 

]pX0VTu>y 

5  Aovepya^eTaiTr^c^v 

]\r)9r)8e 

yrjCKCLLT  VKCLTOJVOCVTTe 

]  OJT  c 

XopevovTTpecfievceiv 

].VY. 

eicrr]vaAet;av8pei.av 

jiouciav 

eKeivovpevovvAapfia 

]aAAo 

10  r’etTaxa/xei'TtKatjSapi/ 

\pevyi 

repowpocracroLavrac 

.1 

].KaTU. 

Ae  |  ]ovpyLacvnoAal3a>p 

.1 

J.  .1 . ]tov 

napec  iyapavTuupT]d\ 

[ 

jawof  ]tov 

vm,ri  povecrepcol 

[ 

]  8  aAvcairanpoc 

15  prjTeKpe[  ] ttovltoovkh 

15  [ 

vofieiArj 

an  op r]  \  ]  |  |  et| 

.[ 

]  acree A7t[  ]Sac 

X?tV7T.  tvetSe  | 

.[ 

]irrji.ov[ 

Tpv(f>u>pe\  ]  v[  ]  vAopevoc 

T.[ 

].v[ 

Col.  i 

4  ]  ,  first,  dot  at  line  level  and  foot  of  upright  curving  to  the  right;  second,  right  arc  7  t  c, 
left-hand  part  of  oval  letter,  then  horizontal  at  two-thirds  height  (e  ?)  8  ]  ,  foot  of  descending 

oblique  with  ligature  to  the  foot  of  h  v  ,  trace  at  line  level  touching  v  12  ]  ,  top  of  ascend¬ 
ing  oblique  ]  ,  e  or  c  13  ]  ,  first,  bottom  of  oval  letter  or  join  of  descending  oblique  and 

upright  (e.g.  n);  second,  foot  of  ascending  oblique  15  ]  ,  horizontal  speck  at  line  level  8  a, 

scattered  traces  16  ]  ,  first,  short  vertical  trace  level  with  letter  tops;  second,  traces  of  high 

descending  oblique  and  scattered  traces  at  line  level  (a?);  third,  short  upright  or  right  arc 

Col.  ii 

1  y  o,  foot  of  upright  or  descending  oblique  with  right  serif  [,  6  or  e  a  ]....,  first, 

speck  at  mid-height  then  short  ascending  oblique  at  line  level;  second,  upright  curving  to  the  left  at 
bottom;  third,  vertical  trace  at  mid-height,  then  dot  at  line  level;  fourth,  upright  with  joins  from  the 
left  at  top  and  bottom  v  ,  first,  upright  with  join  at  top  (p  ?) ;  second,  eeoorc  6  t  u,  after 
lacuna  scattered  traces  on  edge  12  [,  join  of  mid-stroke  of  preceding  e  with  a  letter  (upright?) 

13  c  1,  horizontal  speck  at  two-thirds  height  14  first,  high  horizontal  trace ;  second,  right 

end  of  upper  arc;  third,  top  of  upright  or  steeply  descending  oblique;  fourth,  cf>  or  -p  16  a, 

scattered  traces  at  mid-height  v  0,  upright  [,  first,  speck  at  mid-height  (part  of  upright?); 

second,  scattered  traces  on  edge ;  third,  short  ascending  oblique  at  one-third  height  then  descending 
oblique  (bottom  left  of  m  ?)  ]  ,  first,  displaced  horizontal  or  oblique  trace ;  second,  two  specks 

of  ink,  one  high,  the  other  at  mid-height  ]  ,  traces  of  high  horizontal  and  confused  traces  below 
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Col.  i 

]o)V  cure 
r\yyxavoL 

MJa 

]  rroXXa 

5  a\px6vTu>y 

a] A rjOrj  8e 

]torec 

].VV . 

]  lovciclv 

10  ]  aAAo 

]u  k<xt[  ] 

,]T0V 

]a)Vo[  Jw 

15  ]  StaADcat  t a  irpoc 

C.5  ]  S  _  v  ofieiXrj- 

juara  r]ac  re  eA7r[t]Sac 
7 Tpoc  nop^TT-qiov  [,]xeic 


Col.  ii 

flew  yirop,e[ . ]  rav- 

ra  p.ev  t a  /xer[  ]  .  _  _  v _ 
Siaiv  vflpw  rrXeicTOV 
/7roAe[/x]ata)i  /xera/xe- 
5  Xov  ipya^erai,  rf/c  cf>v- 

yrjc  Kal  tov  Karwvoc  vttc- 
\op.evov  tt  pecflevcew 
elc  r r/v  AXe^avSpeiav 
eKelvov  p.ev  ovv  Xap,fla- 
10  vet  raya  p.ev  rt  Kal  flap v- 
repov  TTpoc  rac  roiav rac 
Xei[r]ovpylac  vnoXafldjv 
irapecTL  yap  avrdn  p.r)6[e- 
vl  pLTjT '  <f)povecTepa>[i. 

15  ptr/re  Kpe[l]rTOVi  t<mv  tca- 

p’  avToy  ^xe/xfojyaifv]  iret- 
dapyelv  77  [  ]a  etvet  Se  /c[ 
Tpv<f>wv  e[  ] 9V [  J  vXop,eyoc 


17  ,X>  first,  horizontal  at  mid-height;  second,  thick  top  of  descending  oblique;  third,  small  upper 

arc  77  [,  the  foot  of  the  right  leg  of  tt  extends  horizontally  to  join  the  foot  of  an  ascending  oblique 
a  t,  first,  foot  of  upright  and  high  horizontal  (r  or  t);  second,  horizontal  touching  1  at  two-thirds 
height  [,  upright  with  horizontal  join  from  the  right  at  one- third  height  (k?)  18  ]  ,  part 

of  right  arc  at  mid-height  ]  ,  first,  traces  of  upright  then  thick  ascending  oblique  just  below  line 

level;  second,  thick  dot  at  one-third  height  19  ]  ,  speck  at  mid-height 

‘  .  .  to  repay  debts  owed  to  Canidius(?)  .  .  .  and  the  hopes  (that?)  you  place  on  Pompey  .  .  . 

tolerate(?).”  And  these  things  then,  after  the  arrogant  behaviour  of  the  Rhodians(?),  caused  Ptolemy 
to  repent  gready  of  his  flight  even  as  (?)  Cato  was  promising  to  go  on  an  embassy  to  Alexandria.  So 
he  (sc.  Ptolemy)  was  anyway  for  taking  him  (sc.  Cato)  up  on  it,  understanding  that  he  was  perhaps 
somewhat  more  weighty  for  such  public  duties.  For  he  had  the  opportunity  to  obey  no-one  better 
disposed  (or  wiser)  or  better  among  the  contemporary  leaders(?).  But  Tryphon  in  turn  was  for  delay¬ 
ing^),  .  .  .  not(?)  wishing  .  .  .’ 

Col.  i 

Assuming  that  the  column  width  is  uniform,  there  will  be  up  to  12  letters  missing  at  the  left  of 
lines  1-12  and  10-11  letters  missing  at  the  left  of  lines  13—14,  which  precludes  any  attempt  to  extract 
continuous  sense. 

5  a]pxovTa>v:  perhaps  a  reference  to  leading  Romans  whom  Plutarch  terms  8 vvaroi  ( C .  min. 
35.6;  apxovToc  also  occurs  in  35.7). 
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15-18  About  5  or  6  letters  missing  at  the  left. 

15-16  Reference  to  the  repayment  of  debts  seems  very  plausible,  given  the  evidence  for 
Ptolemy’s  borrowing  from  prominent  Romans,  of  whom  the  best  known,  a  little  later,  was  Rabirius 
Postumus  (Cicero,  Rab.  Post.  4). 

16  C-5  ]  .8 ,v\  perhaps  top  KapjlSeop.  The  restoration  is  proposed  with  some  reservations.  The 
second  trace  after  the  lacuna  very  well  suits  the  top  of  A  (the  only  other  possibility  is  a),  but  the  space 
between  that  and  v  is  barely  adequate  for  10.  Six  letters  in  the  lacuna  at  the  left  is  certainly  a  maxi¬ 
mum  (giving  a  total  of  18)  but  three  seems  minimal.  The  historical  evidence,  circumstantial  though 
it  is,  is  attractive.  Ptolemy  contracted  debts  to  leading  Romans.  Canidius  was  a  friend  of  Cato  who 
figures  prominently  in  the  negotiations  with  Ptolemy  of  Cyprus  ( C .  min.  35.2,  37)  and  could  perhaps 
have  been  a  creditor  of  Auletes.  The  arguments  for  identifying  him  with  P  Canidius  Crassus,  par¬ 
tisan  of  Antonius  and  consul  in  40  bc,  are  set  out  at  length  in  M.-C.  Ferries,  ‘La  Legende  noire  de 
P  Canidius  Crassus’,  Athenaeum  n.s.  88  (2000)  413-30;  additional  documentary  evidence  for  a  later  and 
substantial  financial  stake  in  Egypt  on  his  part  would  be  a  welcome  accretion  to  this  hypothesis,  but 
certainty  cannot  be  claimed;  see  P  van  Minnen,  Anc.  Soc.  30  (2000)  29-34,  d PF 47  (2001)  74—80;  K. 
Zimmermann,  x. “PE  138  (2002)  133-9. 

17-18  The  restorations  proposed  yield  lines  of  16  and  17  letters  respectively,  ac  at  the  beginning 
of  18  is  perhaps  not  out  of  the  question.  Despite  the  loss  of  the  bottoms  of  letters,  J-ittjiov  is  certain 
and  compels  77o;u.]mjior. 

[e]xeK  seems  the  only  plausible  restoration  and  forces  the  presumption  of  oratio  recta  (see  in- 

trod.). 

Col.  ii 

1  /3eip  is  perhaps  the  end  of  an  infinitive,  followed  by  an  imperative  (vir6pe[ve;  cf.  LSJ  s.v. 
vnopepw  11.4),  but  something  more  is  required:  if  this  is  the  end  of  the  speech  (see  introd.),  xal  ravra 
pep  kt A.? 

2  pep  is  not  balanced  by  Se  if  my  articulation  of  the  text  is  correct;  a  usage  most  commonly  but 
not  always  with  -n-pwTov  or  -nporepop  (J.  D.  Denniston,  The  Greek  Particles  (1954)  376). 

2-3  Restore  p.er[a  rrj\v  two  'PoSltuv  vfi piv?  po  is  attractive  and  is  permitted  though  hardly 
compelled  by  the  traces  at  the  end  of  line  2;  twp  is  more  difficult  but  perhaps  just  possible  if  00  was 
written  in  three  strokes  as  it  is  elsewhere.  The  context  is  good,  for  Cato  is  in  Rhodes  ( C .  min.  35.3). 
Plutarch  does  not  record  Ptolemy  being  arrogantly  treated  by  the  Rhodians,  but  as  a  new  detail  it 
would  not  be  implausible.  An  obvious  alternative  in  this  historical  context  would  be  the  name  of  the 
Alexandrian  ambassador  Dion  (Pros.  Ptol.  16749,  16797;  cf.  Huss,  Agypten  in  hellenistischer  ^eit  687-8),  but 
I  can  think  of  no  syntactical  restoration  that  would  support  this. 

4—6  perapeXop  epya^erae  tt)c  r/svy-ijc :  cf.  Isocrates,  xvm.21.5  (in  Callimachum ),  xal  el  pep  ewpa 
perapeXop  rfj  ttoXcl  twp  tt  err  pay  pep  wp,  Dem.  61. 1 1,  adavarov  rote  ISovciv  epytRerai  tt68op. 

6-9  One  hypothesis  is  that  there  is  a  break  in  the  sense  between  tfivy-rjc  and  xal.  The  alternative 
is  that  it  comes  at  the  end  of  line  8:  ‘these  things  .  .  .  caused  Ptolemy  to  repent  of  his  flight  and  [or 
even  as]  Cato  was  promising  .  .  Against  this  is  the  awkward  placing  of  the  genitive  absolute  at  the 
end  of  the  period.  In  favour  of  it  are  the  facts  that  pep  ovp  in  ii  9  should  stand  at  the  beginning  of 
a  new  period  (Denniston,  GP 470)  and  that  exelpop  must  refer  to  Cato  (see  introd.). 

9-1 1  Xapfiape  1:  or  perhaps  ‘took  him  on’,  but  see  Pelling’s  Note  B  below. 

raxa  pep  ti  xal:  cf.  e.g.  Thuc.  8.94.2  and  many  post-classical  authors,  e.g.  Jos.  R75-534-3- 

fiaporepov:  here  perhaps  ‘weighty’  in  a  positive  sense  (LSJ  s.v.  fiapvc  4),  rather  than  ‘severe’  in 
a  pejorative  sense  (as  in  C.  min.  35.5).  For  the  latter  we  would  need  something  to  indicate  that  Ptolemy 
wanted  to  take  Cato  along  even  though  he  understood  that  he  was  rather  heavy-handed,  and  that  is 
not  the  force  of  raxa  pep  ti  xal. 
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14  ApovecTepai[r.  the  first  two  traces  are  inconclusive,  but  perhaps  favour  e^povecTepujfi  (cf. 
C.  min.  35.7)  or  ey(f>povecTepw[i  rather  than  cw^povecrepw[i. 

16- 17  apyeiv  is  reasonably  secure.  The  suggestion  for  what  precedes  I  owe  to  Peter  Parsons. 
The  restoration  of  r/yeij.[o]vw[v]  is  extremely  tentative;  it  gives  very  good  sense  but  can  only  be  said 
to  be  compatible  with  the  exiguous  surviving  traces. 

17- 18  tt  [  ]a  eirei  Se  k[:  I  suggest  ^Ta[p]aTe^ve^  $e  *[ai  (o)]  |  Tpv<j>uiv\  the  reading  of 
■nalpjarelvei  is  not  difficult  apart  from  the  T,  which  will  have  lost  the  left-hand  part  of  the  top-stroke; 
but  na[p]ayelvec  seems  to  lead  nowhere.  For  the  force  of  Se  Kal  (=  av),  perhaps  see  Denniston,  GP  305. 

18  For  Tryphon,  see  introd.  The  sense,  if  correcdy  understood,  would  suggest  /3ouA dp-eyoc 
(compatible  with  traces?),  preceded  by  a  negative  of  some  sort.  C.  min.  35.7  has  Ptolemy  dissuaded  by 
his  friends  from  following  Cato’s  advice. 

A.  K.  BOWMAN 


Two  notes  added  by  Professor  C.  B.  R.  Pelling 
Note  A 

It  is  highly  likely  that  Plutarch  draws  the  material  for  this  section  not  from  Timagenes  but  from 
Munatius  Rufus,  probably  via  Thrasea  Paetus  (so  J.  Geiger,  Athen.  57  (1979)  48-72  at  50-52).  Munatius 
was  an  eye-witness  of  these  events,  figuring  several  times  in  Plutarch’s  narrative  of  Cato’s  Cypriot 
expedition  (36.5,  37.1-9).  Plutarch  indeed  quotes  his  work  at  37.1,  noting  that  ‘Munatius  published 
his  own  book  on  Cato,  which  Thrasea  took  and  followed  as  his  main  authority’  and  continuing  Ae- 
yei  .  .  .  :  the  syntax  makes  it  clear  that  the  ‘he’  is  there  Munatius  rather  than  Thrasea,  though  it  need 
not  follow  that  Plutarch  knows  the  work  at  first  hand  rather  than  through  a  citation  in  Thrasea.  At 
25.2  he  has  similarly  quoted  as  his  source  for  an  anecdote  of  Cato’s  private  life  ‘Thrasea,  who  gives  as 
his  authority  Munatius,  Cato’s  friend  and  close  companion’.  Valerius  Maximus  also  quotes  Munatius 
for  Cato’s  impeccable  treatment  of  Cyprus’  royal  wealth:  id  Munatius  Rufus  Cypriacae  expedition is  fidus 
comes  scriptis  suis  significat  (4.3.2). 

The  Cypriot  section  is  one  of  several  passages  in  Plutarch’s  Life  that  are  peculiarly  rich  in  nar¬ 
rative  colour,  and  where  Munatius  is  named  as  a  source  or  it  is  noted  that  he  was  present  (9,  25,  27, 
30;  Geiger,  loc.  cit. ;  Pelling,  JHS  99  (1979)  82,  85  =  Plutarch  and  History  (2002)  10,  13).  If  Munatius  is 
Plutarch’s  source,  our  fragment  too  may  well  be  Munatius.  Nothing  precludes  Munatius  from  having 
written  in  Greek;  his  philosophical  interests  and  emphasis  would  have  made  this  appropriate.  Com¬ 
pare  the  works  on  Brutus  a  little  later:  Jacoby  assumes  that  Empylus  wrote  in  Greek  (FGrH  191),  and 
for  all  we  know  Bibulus  may  have  written  in  Greek  as  well  (Plut.  Brut.  13.3,  23.7).  The  use  of  dramatic 
dialogue  would  fit  Munatius’  manner,  if  he  lies  behind  C.  min.  9.2,  25.4-11,  30.5,  and  37.4-9. 

Equally,  Timagenes — a  much  better-known  author — certainly  remains  a  strong  possibility,  for 
the  reasons  given  in  the  introduction  above.  It  is  possible  that  Timagenes  himself  was  drawing  on 
Munatius,  and  that  could  explain  the  closeness  of  this  account  to  Plutarch. 

Note  B 

The  present  tenses  in  col.  ii  might  indeed  be  historic  presents,  as  suggested  above,  but: 

{a)  that  interpretation  of  Trapecn  in  particular  seems  strained:  historic  presents  more  naturally 
recreate  a  past  event  as  it  would  have  seemed  to  onlookers  or  participants  at  the  time,  less  naturally 
describe  a  continuing  state  of  affairs  in  the  past. 

(. b )  A apjldrei  seems  hard  to  interpret  as  ‘was  ...  for  taking  him  (sc.  Cato)  up  on  it’  (the  transla¬ 
tion  suggested  above),  or  as  ‘took  him  on’  (the  alternative  suggested  in  the  commentary):  it  is  easier 
to  interpret  as  ‘took  Cato  with  him’,  especially  just  after  Cato’s  offer  to  serve  on  an  embassy.  Yet  it  is 
clear  from  Plutarch’s  account  that  the  journey  never  took  place. 
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(c)  fiapvTepov  ‘in  a  positive  sense’  is  rare,  and  the  instances  quoted  in  LSJ  s.v.  i.iv  do  not  include 
any  where  it  is  used  of  persons.  As  the  comm,  above  notes,  that  interpretation  also  requires  taking 
the  word  in  a  different  way  from  its  use  of  Cato  at  C.  min.  35.5,  where  it  is  coupled  with  ‘arrogance’. 
The  rest  of  the  sentence  is  also  in  that  case  odd:  ‘more’  weighty  than  what?  Presumably  than  Ptolemy 
himself,  but  if  so  -rrpoc  rac  roiavrac  Aei rovpyiac  is  an  awkward  way  of  continuing  the  comparison  of 
the  two.  Aei rovpyia  is  the  appropriate  word  for  a  magistrate’s  duty  or  for  a  task  performed  by  a  citizen 
for  his  state :  Cato  would  be  returning  to  reconcile  Ptolemy  with  his  enemies,  which  might  be  a  ‘public 
duty’  for  Cato  but  would  be  strangely  described  as  such  for  Ptolemy  himself.  In  the  negative  sense, 
‘more  heavy-handed  (than  he  should  be)’  is  easy,  and  there  is  then  no  comparison  with  Ptolemy;  but 
then  the  combination  is  difficult  both  with  A ap.jSdra,  as  noted  in  the  commentary  above,  and  with  the 
following  positive  remarks  on  Cato’s  wisdom  (or  good  will)  and  virtue. 

These  difficulties  can  be  met  if  we  follow  the  hint  given  by  and  assume  that  this  column 
too  represents  oratio  recta — but  in  this  case  oratio  recta  of  Ptolemy’s  nefarious  ‘friends’,  the  </>i'Aoi  of  C. 
min.  35.7,  who  will  go  on  to  persuade  Ptolemy  not  to  abandon  his  flight  but  to  go  on  to  Rome.  We 
would  have  to  assume  that  this  mise-en-scene  would  have  been  made  clear  in  the  gap  of  perhaps  4  lines 
or  more  at  the  bottom  of  col.  i.  These  worried  friends  would  first  be  noting  that  Ptolemy  ‘is’  regret¬ 
ting  his  decision  and  changing  his  mind:  the  present  tenses  are  on  this  reading  wholly  explicable. 
A  particular  extra  concern,  however  ii  6-8  are  punctuated,  is  that  Cato  is  offering  to  accompany  him 
to  Alexandria,  and  Ptolemy  ‘is’  taking  him  along.  The  Aap.|8arei  is  now  unproblematic,  as  the  jour¬ 
ney  has  not  yet  been  abandoned.  These  friends  have  every  reason  to  worry  that  Cato  will  be  more 
heavy-handed  than  they  think  appropriate  or  desirable,  as  the  sequel  in  Plutarch’s  narrative  goes  on 
to  demonstrate.  Yet  the  reason  for  their  alarm  is  precisely  the  combination  of  positive  qualities  that 
a  Roman,  or  even  a  less  self-interested  observer,  would  acknowledge,  his  wisdom  (ip,<f>povecTepuH  on 
this  interpretation  is  to  be  preferred  to  ev<j>povecTepwi.)  and  moral  superiority  The  implication  is  that 
the  friends  should  urge  Ptolemy  to  abandon  his  change  of  heart,  and  to  go  on  to  Rome.  Possibly  the 
oratio  recta  ends  at  this  point,  and  if  so  Tryphon,  presumably  another  ‘friend’,  will  then  be  about  to  put 
the  alternative  case  for  (?)  ‘delaying’  any  approach  to  Ptolemy — unavailingly,  as  Plutarch’s  account 
makes  clear.  Or  possibly  the  oratio  recta  is  continuing,  and  the  speaker  is  addressing  Tryphon’s  reluc¬ 
tance.  This  all  fits  well  into  the  context  explained  by  Plutarch. 
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4941.  A  Thrasyllan  Interpretation  of  Plato’s  Theaetetus 

114/44(4)  Fr.  i  9.3  x  10. 1  cm  Second  half  of  second  century 

Plate  VI 

A  single  principal  fragment  containing  the  final  fourteen  lines  of  one  column 
and  the  final  six  line-beginnings  of  a  second  column  to  its  right,  with  an  inter- 
columnium  of  1.5  cm. ;  two  further  small  fragments  of  uncertain  location,  only  one 
of  them  with  any  legible  traces  of  writing.  A  column  width  of  around  30  letters  = 
e.8  cm.  Back  blank. 

The  script  consists  of  upright,  oval  capitals  (i.e.  exhibiting  some  vertical  ex¬ 
tension)  related  to  the  Formal  Mixed  style,  but  basically  bilinear  (top  and  bottom 
line  violated  only  by  1,  <j>,  and  x);  in  this  respect  it  bears  a  resemblance  to  some  of 
the  better-known  earlier  examples  of  the  mixed  style:  e.g.  I  26  =  P.  Lond.  Lit.  129 
(Roberts,  GLH  19a;  Demosthenes,  Prooemia),  X  1234  (Plate  iv;  Alcaeus),  and  IV 
665  (Plate  1;  History  of  Sicily) — all  assigned  to  the  second  century.  Our  specimen 
is  penned  more  rapidly  than  these,  and  so  exhibits  more  connection  of  letters  and 
other  cursive  features,  in  addition  to  the  supra-linear  stroke  to  represent  nu  at  the 
ends  of  lines  (inception  datable  to  the  second  half  of  the  second  century,  according 
to  Turner,  GAM  IE2  introd.  p.  17).  For  an  objectively  dated  comparison,  see  P.  Mich. 
3  (Roberts,  GLH  15c;  Dioscorides,  De  materia  medico),  which  bears  a  date  of  ad  190 
on  the  verso. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that  the  raised  point  and  following  space  in  i  10  were 
accompanied  by  a  diple  or  paragraphos  at  the  lost  line-beginning,  but  in  view  of  the 
diplai  at  the  line  beginnings  of  ii  5  and  6,  the  former  seems  probable  (cf.  XLVII 
pp.  38-9).  At  line  endings  a  wedge-shaped  line-filler  is  occasionally  used.  Iota  ad¬ 
script  is  consistently  written.  The  same  applies  to  the  raised  point  in  i  7,  if  this  has 
been  correcdy  deciphered  (possible  doubt  arising  from  the  weak  break  in  the  syntax 
to  which  it  would  have  to  correspond). 

The  suggestions  of  Professor  Harold  Tarrant,  Professor  Apostolos  Pierris,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Antonio  Carlini,  and  the  General  Editors  in  correspondence  are  gratefully 
acknowledged,  as  are  the  comments  of  discussion  groups  at  the  Scuola  Normale 
Superiore,  Pisa,  and  the  Universite  de  Paris  1.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  join 
other  contributors  to  this  volume  in  honouring  Peter  Parsons  and  John  Rea.  They 
gave  me  my  first  introduction  to  the  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri  decades  ago,  and  have 
set  a  standard  for  papyrological  research  that  continues  to  serve  as  an  inspiration. 
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Fr.  i 

Col.  i 


Col.  ii 


J?]Soiic[ . ]0oSik[  4— 5  ];ua> 

]  p-evo  [  _  _  \iu.ocTrjVTrepi.TOj 
]ara)v[  J  TeiavTrapexofxe 
J  iSero  [  ]  aTvXocTrjVTrepi.0 

5  |  \  v[  ]pdoTr]TO  \  ]aAtaf7repi 

]e^rjc8eTOVTu>  [  6—7  ]  .  T .  covroc 
[  2—3  ]  p  8rjeTTiTande[  ]  [  ]  rcor  [  2—3  ]<f>i.CTr]c 
[  ]eKCUTTO  [  ]TI.KOCTrjVOpl.CTl.KriVTeK[  2—6 
]  peTLKrjvp,edohov?nhacKOVTec> 

10  [  ]ap,<j)L\oya>cpLeveKeLVor  oSedecuTri 

J  cap,(f>i.8o^[  ]Kat(8ouAerat7TejOt 

]  iCTrjprjc  [  ]  acavacKeva^co 

]  CUT  [  ]  SpLTWVTp  [  ]  vSia 

J  vt7][  J  vrjp,ovevcecocava 

Fr.  2 


.[ 

T.l 

x[ 

T[ 

5  >  t[ 

>  ..[ 


].... 

]7TO;Ue 

j^ierou 

juyajo 


Fr.  1  col.  i 

2  ]  _ ,  vertical  trace  [,  prob.  c  3  t  :  right  end  of  horizontal  or  descending  stroke, 

suggesting  A,  e  or  A  tt  corrected  from  e  by  overwriting,  probably  scribendo  4  H,  tA,  or  tt,  or 

possibly  1  or  N  5  v:  e,  o  or  co  0  [:  6,  ©,  o,  or  c,  followed  by  left  end  of  low  horizontal, 

suggesting  A,  z,  or  3  6  m:  the  vertical  stroke  of  y  is  too  far  to  the  right,  but  this  seems  to  be 

due  to  distortion  of  the  papyrus;  without  such  rectification,  the  sequence  of  traces  would  have  sug¬ 
gested  rather  ytt  t  :  top  of  final  vertical  t  :  right  arc  of  curved  letter,  almost  certainly  o  c  : 
part  of  a  vertical  stroke,  followed  after  a  break  in  the  papyrus  by  a  raised  dot  or  the  right-hand  end 
of  a  vertical  stroke ;  possibly  r,  e,  h,  or  1  followed  by  a  raised  point  7  jc:  top  of  final  vertical, 

matching  h,  1,  w,  n,  or  tt  [i  S :  bottom  of  oval  or  circular  letter  (e,  e,  o,  or  c)  and  foot  of  upright 
]  _ :  minimallow  trace  of  ink  t:  base  of  vertical,  suggesting  H,  1,  aa,  n,  or  tt  The  apparent  raised 
point  may  be  followed  by  a  space,  as  in  10  8  [:  beginning  of  A,  A,  or  x  9  Two  bases 

of  verticals  10  After  roi  raised  point  followed  by  space  11  ]  :  A,  o,  or  co  12  ]  : 

high  perpendicular  junction  [ :  e  or  e  ]  _  :  upright  with  join  from  left  at  the  bottom  (n  ?) 

]  ■  top  half  of  high  vertical,  almost  certainly  1,  followed  by  low  horizontal,  compatible  with  A, 

z,  or  3  [ :  thick  traces  of  rising  oblique,  compatible  with  A,  co  ]  ,  bottom  of  upright  with  hook 
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Fr.  i 

Col.  i 

]t]Soiic[  jue]0oSt/c[  Jjua 

]  pevoc[  ap]pocTr/v  tt epl  tco(v) 

]ar cup  [it pay pijarelav  Trapeyope- 
7 Tpo\rji8eTO  [yap  6  KpjarvXoc,  tt)v  Trepl  o- 
[vofj,a.T]cov  [6]p66TrjTOC  S[iSac/<]aAtav  Trepi- 

]•  i£fjc  8e  Tovraii  [o  ©eatTj^roc  ovroci, 
[«a]t  pev  8rj  irrl  Tan  @e[a]i[r]7j™i  [o  Co\<f>lcTr]c 
[r]e  Kal  TIo\[i\tlk6c,  tt/v  opLCTLK'pv  re  K[al  tt)v 
[d]t[a]tjoertK?)v  pedo8ov  SiSacKovrec, 
[av]ap(f>iA6ya>c  pev  eKeivcn,  6  8e  OeaiTp- 
[t]oc  ap(jn86^[aic,  e7rei]  Kal  fiovAerai.  nepl 
[IjijLCTrjprjc  e[/cei  7rAa]uac  avacKe va£a>(v) 

[Sejrfat  t a  [enl  ran  a] v8pl,  twv  T/3t[di]v  Sta- 
[Aoyjam  tt)[v  sk  rfjc\  pvrjpovevce a>c  ava\ [tttv^lv 


].... 

]nope- 
]pevov 
]u  yap 

to  right,  as  of  n  [:  top  of  upright  on  edge  14  ]  _ :  scattered  traces  on  broken  surface  ]  : 

dot  at  line  level  on  edge 

Fr.  1  col.  ii 

1  Base  of  curved  letter,  probably  first  of  line  2  Upright,  probably  H  or  t  6  Two 

low  traces  of  verticals,  the  second  descending  further  than  the  first 

Fr.  2 

i  Minimal  and  indecipherable  traces  (letter  feet) 

‘.  .  .  methodical  .  .  .  provide  a  harmonized  study  about  ....  For  the  Cratylus  used  to  be  sung  as 
a  prelude,  [bringing  in]  (his)  teaching  on  correctness  of  names.  Directly  after  it  comes  this  (dialogue), 
the  Theaetetus,  and,  following  upon  the  Theaetetus,  the  Sophist  and  Statesman,  which  teach  the  methods  of 
definition  and  division.  They  do  this  transparently,  whereas  the  Theaetetus  does  so  ambiguously,  since 
he  also  aims  there,  in  eliminating  errors  about  knowledge,  to  demonstrate  those  points  that  bear  upon 
the  individual  man  (Theaetetus),  with  the  three  dialogues  [showing  that]  the  unfolding,  as  a  result  of 
a  memory  process,  [of  innate  concepts  .  .  .]  ’ 


10 


Fr.  2 
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In  our  modern  editions  of  Plato  the  dialogues  are  ordered  in  tetralogies.  Thus  volume  i  of 
the  OCT  contains  the  first  tetralogy,  consisting  of  Euthyphro,  Apology,  Crito,  and  Phaedo,  followed  by 
the  second,  consisting  of  Cratylus,  Theaetetus,  Sophist,  Statesman.  This  canonical  arrangement  is  due  to 
Thrasyllus,  who  in  addition  to  his  philosophical  scholarship  is  also  notable  for  having  served  as  court 
astrologer  to  the  emperor  Tiberius  (died  ad  36).  Despite  being  generally  rejected  or  ignored  by  the 
other  Platonist  thinkers  of  later  antiquity,  his  tetralogical  ordering  had  a  decisive  effect  on  the  codex 
tradition.  Comparisons  have  been  made  to  Andronicus’  reported  role,  in  the  mid  to  late  first  century 
bc,  in  establishing  the  canonical  ordering  of  Aristotle’s  works. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  Theaetetus,  the  present  frag¬ 
ment  locates  it  in  Thrasyllus’  second  tetralogy,  for  which  cf.  DL  3.58:  Sevrepa  rer paXoyla,  rjc  ijyeirai 
KparvXoc  rj  rrepl  opdoTTproc  ovoparcov,  XoyiKOC'  BeaLr/roc  rj  tt epl  erTKrriprjc,  rreipacTiKOC'  Coplcrrjc 
rj  rrepl  rov  ovtoc,  X oyiKoc  IIoXitikoc  rj  rrepl  fiaciXelac,  XoyiKoc. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with  confidence  that  Thrasyllus  is  the  fragment’s  author,  but  the  following 
considerations  favour  the  possibility: 

1)  Although  there  were  other  tetralogists,  we  know  of  no  other  writer  on  Plato  who  adopted 
Thrasyllus’  ordering  (beyond  the  bare  report  of  DL  3.61  that  Thrasyllus  ‘and  some  (others)’  follow 
it),  and  of  many  who  adopted  alternative  orderings.  These  start  with  Thrasyllus’  predecessor  Aris¬ 
tophanes  of  Byzantium,  who  had  in  fact  organized  Plato’s  works  into  trilogies,  placing  Sophist,  States¬ 
man,  and  Cratylus  in  his  second  trilogy  but  Theaetetus  in  his  fourth  (DL  3.61-2).  Thrasyllus,  who  also 
organized  Democritus’  works  into  tetralogies,  was  almost  certainly  the  originator  of  tetralogical  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  Platonic  corpus,  as  is  fully  argued  by  H.  Tarrant,  Thrasyllan  Platonism  (Ithaca,  N.Y, 
1993).  A  certain  Dercyllides,  of  unknown  date,  is  reported  to  have  advocated  the  same  first  tetralogy 
as  Thrasyllus  (Albinus,  Intr.  4),  but  there  is  little  reason  to  think  that  he  adopted  the  whole  Thrasyllan 
ordering,  and  still  less  to  think  that  he  anticipated  it  (cf.  also  J.  Mansfeld,  Prolegomena:  Questions  to  be  Set¬ 
tled  before  the  Study  of  an  Author,  or  a  Text  (1994)  64).  Even  Theon  of  Smyrna,  who  was  heavily  influenced 
by  Thrasyllus  and  quoted  him  extensively,  adopted  his  own  tetralogical  ordering  of  the  corpus  rather 
than  replicate  the  Thrasyllan  one  (Tarrant,  Thrasyllan  Platonism  58-72). 

2)  Thrasyllus  proposed  the  tetralogical  scheme,  not  as  his  own  editorial  device,  but  as  represent¬ 
ing  Plato’s  original  ordering:  according  to  him,  Plato  actually  ‘published’,  or  ‘edited’,  the  dialogues  in 
tetralogies  (DL  3.56).  The  present  fragment  says  nothing  about  publication,  but  does  likewise  appar¬ 
ently  purport  to  recount  the  original  educational  use  of  the  dialogues  in  the  early  Academy:  hence  in 
line  4  the  imperfect  rrpojrjrSeTO. 

3)  Two  terminological  details  match  our  evidence  for  Thrasyllus’  usage,  (a)  At  7,  the  unusual  errl 
+  dative  to  describe  one  dialogue  as  continuing  another  in  a  tetralogy  seems  to  be  Thrasyllan  (see  7  n. 
below);  ( b )  in  nff,  the  use  of  errel]  xal  fiovXercu  .  .  .  [Sc]i£ai  ktX.  to  convey  Plato’s  authorial  inten¬ 
tions  (see  further  below,  n-14  11.)  mirrors  what  Thrasyllus,  as  reported  at  DL  3.57,  says  about  Plato’s 
intentions  in  the  first  tetralogy:  rrapahel^ai  yap  fiovXerai  ktX. 

In  constructing  his  tetralogical  schema,  Thrasyllus  labelled  each  dialogue  generically :  Xoyixoc, 
rreipacriKoc,  r/di-Koc,  etc.  For  example  the  first  tetralogy,  which  displays  in  the  person  of  Socrates 
a  paradigm  of  the  philosophical  life,  consists  of  one  ‘peirastic’  dialogue  ( Euthyphro )  and  three  ‘ethical’ 
( Apology ,  Crito,  Phaedo),  following  a  favoured  pattern  according  to  which  a  tetralogy  typically  consisted 
of  three  dialogues  of  a  single  generic  type  appropriate  to  the  group’s  overall  function,  plus  one  odd 
man  out,  analogous  to  the  satyr  play  that  was  combined  with  a  tragic  trilogy  to  make  up  a  full  dra¬ 
matic  tetralogy  (DL  3.56;  see  Tarrant,  Thrasyllan  Platonism  70-72).  Along  these  same  lines,  the  second 
tetralogy  (see  DL  3.58,  quoted  above)  consisted  of  one  ‘peirastic’  dialogue,  namely  the  Theaetetus,  and 
three  ‘logical’  ones. 

The  new  fragment  for  the  first  time  elucidates  what  this  particular  3  + 1  arrangement  amounted 
to.  (For  past  suggestions,  which  find  some  measure  of  support  in  the  new  papyrus,  cf.  M.  Dunn, 
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‘Iamblichus,  Thrasyllus  and  the  Reading  Order  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues’,  in  R.  B.  Harris  (ed.),  The 
Significance  of  Neoplatonism  (1976)  59-80,  esp.  63-4;  Mansfeld,  Prolegomena,  esp.  70;  and  A.  Dunshirn, 
‘In  welcher  Reihenfolge  die  Dialoge  Platons  lesen?’,  Gymnasium  115  (2008)  103—22,  esp.  110-12.)  The 
tetralogy’s  overarching  theme  is,  it  seems,  the  methodology  for  acquiring  the  ideal  philosophical 
knowledge  that  the  first  tetralogy  has  already  advertised.  The  second  tetralogy’s  main  thrust  is  thus 
‘logical’,  in  the  broad  sense  of  this  term  which  includes  both  inferential  method  and  epistemology.  Its 
solitary  peirastic  dialogue,  i.e.  the  one  that  tests  and  finds  wanting  the  views  of  others,  is  the  Theaetetus, 
whose  main  task  is  to  clear  away  a  series  of  misconceptions  about  what  knowledge  is  (perception, 
true  belief,  true  belief  plus  an  account),  thereby  indirectly  pointing  to  the  term’s  correct  Platonic 
definition.  As  a  result  this  dialogue’s  more  far-reaching  task,  to  teach  philosophical  method,  remains 
somewhat  hidden  (io-ii).  The  other  three  members  of  the  tetralogy  are  straightforwardly  ‘logical’. 
The  first  is  the  Cratylus,  devoted  to  ‘correctness  of  names’.  The  other  two  are  the  Sophist  and  Statesman, 
which  serve  as  paradigms  of  methodology,  consolidating  and  amplifying  the  hints  already  given  by 
the  Theaetetus  as  to  how  knowledge  is  really  constituted. 

The  work  from  which  the  fragment  derives  was  either  closely  dependent  on  Thrasyllus  or,  at 
least  as  likely,  by  Thrasyllus  himself.  Tarrant,  Thrasvllan  Platonism,  argues  that  Thrasyllus  may  have  set 
out  his  full  tetralogical  schema  in  an  ‘Introduction  to  the  reading  of  Plato’s  dialogues’.  However,  the 
present  fragment  would  be  unlikely  to  derive  from  a  work  of  precisely  that  character,  since  it  is  clearly 
focusing  ultimately  on  just  one  dialogue,  the  Theaetetus,  rather  than  on  the  tetralogy  or  tetralogies  as 
such.  The  author  pays  special  attention  to  the  Theaetetus,  not  only  by  going  into  greater  detail  about  its 
content  and  function,  but  also  by  referring  to  it  as  ‘this  dialogue,  the  Theaetetus’  (fr.  i.i  6,  0  ©eai'rjTjToc 
ovtocI).  The  deictic  pronoun,  if  correctly  read  here,  opens  the  possibility  (kindly  suggested  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  A.  Pierris)  that  the  text  was  in  fact  a  commentary  on  that  dialogue,  even  if  no  commentaries 
by  Thrasyllus  are  attested  in  our  sources.  If  so,  the  fragment  would  almost  certainly  come  from  the 
commentary’s  introductory  section — corresponding  to  Anon.  In  Platonis  Theaetetum  (CPF m)  2.11— 3.25, 
where  in  his  own  introductory  section  this  Middle  Platonist  commentator  compares  two  rival  views 
as  to  how  the  Theaetetus  is  related  to  the  Sophist,  neither  of  them  being  exactly  the  Thrasyllan  view 
proposed  in  the  present  fragment. 

Fr.  1  Col.  i 

1-4  These  lines  defy  exact  reconstruction.  But  the  theme  seems  to  be  the  harmonized  study 
(dp]p.o<jTi)v  .  .  .  [npayp]aTelav)  that  the  four  dialogues  combine  to  offer.  This  musical  metaphor, 
which  will  continue  with  -irpojijiSeTO  in  4,  may  have  already  started  in  lines  1-2,  where  p,e]doSi.K[dv 
aicjpa  could  be  restored.  Fittingly,  harmonic  theory  was  Thrasyllus’  own  major  area  of  specialization 
(texts  in  Tarrant,  Thrasvllan  Platonism  222-7). 

3  jarcov.  Since  the  tetralogy  is  meant  to  be  about  philosophical  method,  one  might  expect 
^ijT'ijp.jaTUJV  or  Oc(oprjji\aT<oc. 

4-6  Cf.  DL  3.57,  quoting  Thrasyllus  with  regard  to  the  first  tetralogy:  Si-n-Aaic  re  XPVTCLL  [sc. 
Plato;  see  first  paragraph  of  11— 14  n.]  rate  im.ypa<j>aic  Kad’  eKacrov  twv  (Pfjdtwv,  rfj  pev  and  tov 
ovopLaroc,  rfj  Se  and  tov  npd.yp.aToc.  In  then  setting  out  the  tetralogies,  Thrasyllus  systematically 
gives  each  dialogue  its  full  disjunctive  title,  for  example  (58)  KpaTvXoc  rj  Ilepi  opdoTr/Toc  ovopd twv, 
as  echoed  in  the  present  passage,  albeit  without  its  explicit  use  as  title  plus  subtitle.  Thrasyllus  (see 
1 1  14  n.)  believed  the  subtitles  to  go  back  to  Plato,  and  they  certainly  predated  Thrasyllus  himself  by 
centuries  (cf.  Mansfeld,  Prolegomena  71-4),  because  that  of  the  Phaedo,  Ilepi  pvxpc  (for  which  cf.  also 
Anon.  In  Plat.  Tht.  48.9-10,  possibly  close  in  date  to  Thrasyllus),  was  already  used  by  Callimachus 
(Epigr.  23.2-4). 

4  npo]rp8cTO :  the  imperfect  suggests  that  the  author  purports  to  be  describing  the  regular 
practice  of  the  early  Academy. 
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5  S[i8ac«r]aAi'av  is  due  to  Professor  Tarrant,  who  also  suggests  nepi.\[aTTTttiv  (‘joining  on’?)  in 
5-6.  For  the  latter,  7repi|[Aa/3aw,  ‘incorporating’,  is  another  option,  and  a  third  is  irepi\[exi0v,  ‘includ¬ 
ing’  (suggested  by  Professor  Carlini,  who  cites  the  parallels  of  DL  1.112  and  Diodorus  2.1.1).  This  last 
fits  the  lacuna,  provided  we  assume  that  it  was  followed  by  a  space  like  that  in  line  11.  The  first  two 
treat  the  Cratylus  as  appending  an  extra  topic  to  the  ensuing  trilogy,  the  third  as  simply  including  it 
in  its  contents.  Since  the  topic  of  ‘correctness  of  names’  was  recognized  as  the  theme  of  the  Cratylus, 
one  might  hope  to  avoid  a  reading  which  makes  this  topic  merely  ‘included’  in  it,  and  hence  prefer 
one  of  the  first  two  suggestions.  The  author  considers  the  methodology  of  attaining  knowledge  to 
be  the  dominant  theme  of  the  whole  tetralogy,  and  this  would  make  it  natural  for  him  to  treat  the 
official  topic  of  the  Cratylus,  correctness  of  names,  as  somehow  subsidiary  or  ancillary  (‘joined  on’  or 
‘incorporated’)  to  the  tetralogy’s  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could,  if  rrepr\ [excov  were  read,  have 
it  in  mind  that  the  question  ‘Flow  are  we  to  obtain  knowledge  ?’  is  already  becoming  a  focal  question 
by  the  end  of  the  Cratylus  (337d-34.ce),  a  point  of  view  from  which  it  would  indeed  be  true  that  cor¬ 
rectness  of  names  is  merely  ‘included’  among  the  dialogue’s  themes. 

6  The  restoration  of  this  line  is  primarily  due  to  Professor  Pierris. 

6-1 1  Following  the  Cratylus,  the  ensuing  trilogy  of  Theaetetus,  Sophist,  Statesman  is  seen  as  turning 
to  the  methodology  by  which  knowledge  is  to  be  attained.  The  latter  two,  being  supreme  exhibitions 
of  definition  by  the  method  of  division,  are  direct  lessons  in  philosophical  method.  The  Theaetetus, 
which  is  prefaced  to  them  (for  the  use  of  em  in  7,  see  n.  below),  is  only  indirectly  or  covertly  about 
method,  since  in  it  Plato’s  main  aim  is  to  eliminate  Theaetetus’  wrong  definitions  of  knowledge  and 
thus  prepare  the  ground  for  what  will  emerge  from  the  entire  trilogy  as  the  correct  account  of  know¬ 
ledge.  Knowledge,  in  the  author’s  view,  turns  out  to  depend  on  the  full  articulation  of  our  innate 
concepts  by  the  process  of  recollection,  a  process  that  is  presumably  here  identified  with  the  dialecti¬ 
cal  mapping  of  interrelated  Forms  through  the  method  of  division.  The  Theaetetus,  with  its  portrayal 
of  Socrates  as  midwife,  sketches  the  correct  means  of  arriving  at  knowledge  as  one  of  intellectual 
parturition  from  our  own  innate  resources ;  and  the  Sophist  and  Statesman  go  on  to  show  in  detail  what 
the  complete  attainment  of  that  parturition  is  like. 

7  The  unusual  wi  +  dative,  used  here  to  describe  dialogues  as  ‘following’  others  in  a  tetralogy, 
concurs  with  Albinus’  report  of  Thrasyllus’  first  tetralogy  (Prolog.  4.10),  i-rrl  tovtolc  [sc.  Euthyphro  and 
Apology]  tov  KpiTwva  kt A.).  As  Professor  Most  has  plausibly  suggested  to  me,  it  could  be  a  usage  de¬ 
rived  from  the  title  ’E-7r1.vop.lc.  This  title  had  already  been  applied  in  the  early  Academy  to  the  dialogue 
believed  to  have  been  compiled  by  Plato’s  secretary  Philip  of  Opus,  which  was  accepted  by  Thrasyllus 
in  his  ninth  tetralogy  as  the  authentic  sequel  to  the  Laws,  Nopor  (DL  3.60).  It  may  be  meant  (as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Manetti  suggests  to  me)  to  express  a  closer  continuity  than  the  simple  i^r/c  Sc  rovra >1  in  line  6. 
The  latter  describes  the  relation  of  the  Cratylus  to  a  trilogy  that  it  prefaces  without  either  significantly 
anticipating  its  content  or  being  part  of  a  single  dramatic  sequence. 

11-14  It  is  unclear  from  the  run  of  the  text  whether  the  subject  of  |8ouAerai  .  .  .  [Seji^ai  is 
(a)  ‘the  Theaetetus ’  or  ( b )  ‘Plato’,  the  reverential  omission  of  whose  name  is  a  common  feature  of 
Platonist  literature.  But  a  striking  parallel  from  Diogenes  Laertius  may  help.  DL  3.57  is  reporting 
Thrasyllus’  tetralogies:  TTpwTrjv  pev  ovv  TCTpaXoylav  TiBrjci  Try  Koev-pv  v-noQeciv  exovcav.  irapaSeigai 
yap  fHov Aetcu  ottoIoc  av  ei p  6  tov  rjnXocopov  loc.  It  has  generally  been  held  (and  argued  by  Tar¬ 
rant,  Thrasyllan  Platonism  gi)  that  the  subject  of  this  latter  passage  is  Thrasyllus,  but  the  parallel  in 
the  papyrus  now  favours  taking  it  either,  in  correspondence  with  option  (a),  as  ‘the  tetralogy’,  or, 
with  option  ( b ),  as  ‘Plato’.  Of  these,  the  second  is  marginally  favoured  by  the  fact  that  in  the  next 
sentence  of  Diogenes  Laertius  (quoted  above,  4-6  n.)  the  unnamed  subject  said  to  use  double  titles 
for  dialogues  is  not  very  likely  to  be  ‘the  tetralogy’  but  could  very  well  continue  to  be  ‘Plato’.  On 
either  reading,  it  is  Plato  whose  intentions  are  in  both  texts  said  to  be  didactic:  his  first  tetralogy 
started  off  the  entire  didactic  project  by  displaying  Socrates’  conduct  in  his  last  days  as  a  paradigm 
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of  the  philosophical  life;  the  second  continued  by  teaching  how  we  too  can  attain  philosophical 
knowledge. 

For  the  author’s  definition  of  knowledge,  including  the  suggested  completion  dvd|[7r™£ir], 
cf.  Anon.  In  Plat.  Tht.  47.37  4  B . 7 :  iv  SI  toj  SiSacKeir  avrovc  [irapjecKeval^ev  (sc.  Socrates)  [roue] 
pavdavovrac  [Aeyeijr  rrepl  twv  tt\ paylparcov ,  avaTTTv[c]caiv  a  in  wo  rac  PvctKac  evvoiac  Kal 
S lapBpwv.  Kal  tovto  a.Ko\o[v]8ov  to)  SoypaTi  tu>  toc  A eyoptvac  paBjceic  avapvrjceic  e[fjra[i]  K[ai] 
•nacav  avdpumov  pvyrjv  reBeacBai.  to.  ovra  Kal  Selv  avrfj  ovk  Ivdtcewc  paBriparaiv  aXXa  avapvrjcewc. 
Like  this  author,  our  author  turns  out  to  hold  this  same  Middle  Platonist  position  that  knowledge 
is  acquired  by  ‘unfolding’  or  ‘articulating’  one’s  innate  (eppvroi.  or  <j>va.Ka f)  Iwomi  into  full-scale 
definitions,  an  interpretation  that  combines  the  Platonic  theory  that  all  learning  is  recollection,  the 
portrayal  of  Socrates  in  the  Theaetetus  as  an  intellectual  midwife  bringing  to  birth  others’  embry¬ 
onic  ideas,  and  the  elaborate  methodology  for  articulating  definitions  deployed  in  the  Sophist  and 
Statesman. 

With  the  author’s  view  of  the  Theaetetus’  strategy,  cf.  Anon.  In  Plat.  Tht.  2.52-3.25,  according  to 
whom  Plato  uses  the  dialogue  to  refute  a  series  of  wrong  views  about  what  knowledge  is,  converging 
on  but  deliberately  stopping  short  of  the  correct  one. 

14  Ik  rr\c\  pv-ppovevcewc.  This  rare  noun  is  otherwise  attested  only  in  Epicurus,  Nat.  25  (34.19.2 
Arrighetti2)  and  Origen,  In  Ev.  Io.  206.3,  208.6.  In  neither  author  does  it  refer  to  Platonic  recollection, 
simply  meaning  ‘memory’  or  ‘remembering’,  a  sense  that  however  is  perfectly  suitable  to  the  present 
passage.  It  is  possible  that  a  compound  should  be  restored  instead:  either  Ik  cvpjpvrjpovevceaic  or 
It;  aTTojpvrjpovevcewc.  However,  neither  term  has  any  link  to  Platonic  recollection  that  would  com¬ 
mend  it  as  obviously  preferable.  The  former  is  a  Pyrrhonist  technical  term  lor  joint-memory  of  two  or 
more  items,  and  the  latter  very  rare  word  would  be  more  likely  to  connote  ‘recounting’  than  simple 
remembering.  A  final  possibility  would  be  It;  ava\pvr)povevcewc,  but  not  only  is  the  noun  unattested 
but  the  cognate  verb  avapvrjpovevw  has  only  three  attestations,  none  of  them  linking  it  to  Platonic 
recollection;  and  the  prefix  would  sit  awkwardly  with  the  immediately  following  ava-  compound. 

D.  N.  SEDLEY 

4942.  Zenobius,  Epitome  of  Didtmus  and  Lucillus  of  Tarrhae,  Book  i 

29  48.48/8(2-4)6  12.4  x  9.5  cm  Third  century 

Plate  VI 

The  tops  of  two  consecutive  columns  from  a  papyrus  roll,  written  across  the 
fibres  on  the  back  of  a  document.  The  line  beginnings  of  the  first  column  are  not 
preserved,  but  the  second  column  is  almost  complete  in  width,  with  only  a  small 
lacuna  in  the  first  four  lines  and  a  few  letters  missing  from  the  end  of  lines.  The 
intercolumnium  ranges  between  1.5  and  2  cm.  The  papyrus,  irregularly  broken  on 
all  sides,  has  an  upper  margin  2  cm  high.  Over  the  centre  of  col.  ii,  at  the  top  of 
the  margin,  there  appears  an  incomplete  and  uncertain  trace  of  ink  (an  ascending 
oblique),  which  probably  represents  a  column  number  (on  the  practice  of  number¬ 
ing  columns  in  papyrus  rolls,  see  4935  introd.).  The  exact  number  of  lines  missing 
from  the  bottom  of  the  columns  is  uncertain.  The  document  on  the  front  appears 
to  be  a  land  survey  (names,  cardinal  points,  aroura  symbol,  numbers)  written  in 
a  second-century  hand. 
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The  text  is  written  in  a  medium-sized,  slightly  sloping  specimen  of  the  ‘se¬ 
vere’  or  ‘formal  mixed’  style,  but  the  contrast  between  broad  and  narrow  (e,  e,  c) 
letters  is  not  as  pronounced  as  in  e.g.  GLH  19b  (dated  to  the  first  half  of  the  third 
century  because  of  a  land  survey  ‘most  probably  of  the  reign  of  Gallienus’  on  its 
back).  The  hand  is  only  roughly  bilinear,  p,  y,  cj),  -p,  and  occasionally  T  have  long 
descenders  relative  to  other  letters,  which  sometimes  curve  leftwards  at  the  bottom 
(cf.  GMAW2  27).  A  is  consistently  angular,  e  has  a  protruding  midstroke.  2  (i  11)  is 
made  in  three  strokes,  cj)  has  angular  flanks,  its  left-hand  side  being  markedly  larger 
than  the  right-hand  one.  The  center  of  00  is  almost  flat,  with  only  a  slight  rise.  The 
hand  may  be  assigned  to  the  early  third  century. 

The  only  lectional  signs  in  evidence  are  three  diaereses  over  1  (ii  9,  12)  and  v  (ii 
8),  which  are  employed  organically  to  separate  vowels  between  words.  The  scribe 
writes  iota  adscript  at  the  one  place  we  expect  it  (i  10).  Elision  is  effected,  but  not 
marked  (i  7,  14).  There  are  some  minor  mechanical  errors  in  the  text  (see  i  13—14  n. 
on  Mec] crjvi(ai),  ii  11  n.  on  ahv  vdcop),  but  whether  they  are  due  to  the  scribe  or  his 
exemplar  cannot  be  determined  with  any  certainty. 

The  text  belongs  to  a  paroemiographical  treatise,  that  is,  a  discursive  collec¬ 
tion  of  proverbs  ( paroimiai )  appearing  in  literature,  accompanied  by  explanations 
of  their  origins  and  usage.  The  following  paroimiai  are  expounded  in  the  preserved 
portions  of  the  papyrus  (for  ease  of  reference  I  will  be  referring  to  these  proverbs 
by  the  numbers  assigned  to  them  here) : 

1)  The  end  of  a  discussion  of  the  proverb  ndvr’  oktco  (i  1—7). 

2)  A  group  of  quotations  from  Menander  that  invoke  A pafiioi  as  paradigms 
of  garrulity  (i  8—16),  whose  explanation  is  not  extant: 

(a)  [Apafiioc  a\y\\rfT\r]c  (for  the  restoration  see  i  8—14  n.),  a  known  prov¬ 
erb  that  is  newly  attributed  to  the  Kanephoros,  followed  by  two  themati¬ 
cally  related  verses : 

(b)  Apd.fii.ov  i£ev\p7]Ka  cvjp-fiovXov  -ndvv  from  an  unknown  play  (fr.  634 
K.-A.;  -ndvv  is  new  and  completes  the  verse); 

(c)  Apdfiioy  [dp’  iyd>  KeKivjrjK’  ayyeX[ov  (fr.  31  K.— A.)  from  the  Messenia. 

3)  A  digressive  story  illustrating  the  saying  irpoc  Svo  ov 8’  6  'Hpai<Xrjc  (ii  1 — 1 1). 
The  proverb  itself  is  not  preserved  and  must  have  been  cited  in  the  lost 
lower  portion  of  col.  i,  but  it  is  clearly  deducible  from  the  explanation  in 
col.  ii  (see  ii  1— 12  n.). 

All  these  proverbs  recur  in  the  directly  transmitted  paroemiographical  collections 
(on  which  see  generally  K.  Rupprecht,  R.-E.  xvm.4  1735—78,  s.v.  Paroimiographoi). 
Their  order  of  presentation  in  the  papyrus,  however,  is  almost  identical  to  that 
evinced  by  the  so-called  ‘Athoan  recension’  of  Zenobius,  the  early-second-century 
author  of  a  paroemiographical  work  in  three  books  (cf.  Suda  £  73,  s.v.  Zr/vofiioc, 
and  see  W.  Btihler,  ifienobii  Athoi  Proverbia  i  (1987)  33—7).  This  group  of  manuscripts, 
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which  takes  its  name  from  a  fourteenth-century  codex  discovered  by  Emmanuel 
Miller  in  1864  on  Mt.  Athos  (now  Par.  suppl.  1164  =  M),  is  believed  to  represent 
a  more  faithful  version  of  the  work  of  Zenobius  than  the  so-called  ‘vulgate  recen¬ 
sion’  known  since  the  Renaissance  (all  of  whose  representatives  ultimately  descend 
from  Par.  3070  =  P;  henceforth  ‘Zen.  vul.’  =  Leutsch  et  Schneidewin,  Corpus  paroe- 
miographorum  graecorum  i  1— 175).  Unlike  the  latter,  the  Athoan  recension  preserves 
a  non-alphabetic  ordering  of  the  proverbs,  contains  many  superior  readings,  and 
separates  the  proverbs  of  Zenobius  (collections  1—3),  in  what  is  probably  their 
original  book  division,  from  those  of  other  collections  (collections  4—5,  containing 
Ps. -Plutarch’s  proverbs  and  an  anonymous  collection,  all  of  which  are  mixed  up 
in  the  alphabetized  vulgate  tradition).  Unfortunately,  all  the  representatives  of  the 
Athoan  recension  are  incomplete  and  omit  a  number  of  proverbs  that  very  prob¬ 
ably  occurred  in  Zenobius;  moreover,  the  explanations  of  proverbs  offered  therein 
are  often  severely  abridged  versions.  The  Athoan  recension’,  therefore,  despite 
being  more  reliable  than  the  vulgate  tradition,  does  not  necessarily  correspond  to 
Zenobius’  original  work  in  its  full  breadth  and  ipsissima  verba. 

The  coincidences  in  the  order  of  the  proverbs  between  4942  and  the  Athoan 
recension  of  Zenobius  are  as  follows : 

1)  rravT ’  oktco  ~  Zen.  Ath.  1  3  (=  Zen.  vul.  v  78) 

2)  [Apafiioc  a]vX[r)T]r)c  ~  Zen.  Ath.  1  4  (=  Zen.  vul.  11  39) 

3)  (jTpoc  8vo  ov8’  6  'HpaxXrjc)  ~  Zen.  Ath.  1  5  (=  Zen.  vul.  v  49) 

(Book  1  of  the  Athoan  recension  of  Zenobius  has  not  yet  been  edited  by  Btihler, 
who  produced  only  an  edition  of  Book  11  to  date  in  his  Zen°bH  Athoi  Proverbia,  but 
the  readings  of  M  can  be  consulted  for  now  in  M.  E.  Miller,  Melanges  de  litterature 
grecque  (1868)  349;  see  also  Btihler,  in  Serta  Turyniana  (1974)  430,  for  some  minor  vari¬ 
ants  among  manuscripts  of  the  Athoan  recension  in  relation  to  these  three  prov¬ 
erbs.)  Menander’s  frr.  634  and  31  K.  A.  are  admittedly  not  present  in  the  Athoan 
Zenobius;  but  this  can  be  easily  attributed  to  the  latter’s  abridged  state.  In  effect, 
the  two  Menandrian  verses  are  quoted  as  derived  from  the  saying  A pafiioc  avXr]T~qc 
in  the  heterogeneous  medieval  paroemiographical  collection  known  as  the  Proverbia 
Coisliniana  (see  i  8-14  n.).  Furthermore,  the  lemma  Apafiwc  ayyeXoc,  based  on  one 
of  the  Menandrian  verses  (fr.  31  K.— A.),  appears  with  an  explanation  deriving  it 
from  the  proverb  Apafhoc  aoXipT-qc  in  the  vulgate  recension  of  Zenobius  (Zen.  vul. 
11  58)  as  well  as  in  the  Suda  and  Hesychius  (s.v.  Apaftioc  ayyeXoc).  The  conclusion 
is  hard  to  avoid  that  Menander’s  verses  had  occurred  originally  in  Zenobius,  but 
fell  out  from  the  abridged  version  of  the  Athoan  recension ;  only  the  fragment  of 
one  of  the  verses  (Apafi)oc  ayyeXoc )  survived  in  lemmatized  form  in  the  vulgate 
tradition. 

Not  much  can  be  said  about  the  discussion  of  the  first  two  groups  of  proverbs, 
given  the  damage  and  incompleteness  of  the  first  column.  The  remains  of  the 
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discussion  of  77-dvr’  oktui  do  not  seem  to  correspond  in  any  obvious  way  to  the  ac¬ 
count  found  in  the  medieval  recensions  of  Zenobius  (see  i  5—7  n.),  but  this  can  eas¬ 
ily  be  ascribed  again  to  an  abbreviation  of  the  entry  in  the  medieval  manuscripts. 
Since  only  the  end  of  the  discussion  is  preserved  in  the  papyrus,  nothing  excludes 
that  the  explanation  found  in  the  medieval  manuscripts  was  presented  beforehand; 
this  is  especially  supported  by  the  mention  of  rijc  irpoKa:[pLevr]c]  alri ac  (sc.  of  the 
proverb)  at  i  3-4. 

What  is  striking  is  that  the  digressive  explanation  of  the  third  proverb,  the 
most  extensive  and  the  best  preserved  in  our  papyrus,  corresponds  up  to  a  point  al¬ 
most  exacdy  to  the  explanation  of  the  same  proverb  found  in  a  scholion  on  Plato’s 
Phaedo  (see  ii  1— 12  n.).  The  beginning  of  the  explanation  at  the  bottom  of  col.  i  is 
not  preserved,  but  it  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  identical  too.  4942  begins 
to  diverge  from  the  scholion  just  before  the  break  of  col.  ii  (11)  with  a  mention  of 
Euphorion  instead  of  the  scholion’s  further  citation  of  some  historians.  The  medi¬ 
eval  recensions  of  Zenobius  give  a  condensed  summary  of  the  scholion’s  and  the 
papyrus’  explanation  up  to  precisely  this  point.  Now,  L.  Cohn,  Untersuchungen  uber 
die  Quellen  der  Plato-Scholien  (Jahrb.  Suppl.  13;  1884)  836-52  (esp.  840),  had  argued 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  paroemiographical  scholia  on  Plato,  i.e.  all  those  that 
are  not  clearly  Neoplatonic,  derive  from  none  other  than  Lucillus  of  Tarrhae,  one 
of  the  sources  of  Zenobius’  epitome,  who  composed  three  books  Tlepl  Trapoipuchv 
around  the  middle  of  the  first  century  ad  (Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Tdppa  p.  604.9  M;  see 
Buhler,  genobii  i  36  n.  16,  with  further  bibliography).  As  Buhler,  gjnobn  i  300,  notes, 
however,  Cohn’s  arguments  about  the  source  of  the  paroemiographical  scholia  on 
Plato  are  not  definitive,  and  there  are  compelling  reasons  to  think  that  the  scholia 
are  based  directly  on  Zenobius  rather  than  Lucillus.  The  correspondence  between 
4942  and,  on  the  one  hand,  the  order  of  proverbs  in  the  Athoan  recension  of  Ze¬ 
nobius  and,  on  the  other,  the  scholion  on  Phaedo ,  would  reinforce  this  hypothesis. 
The  divergence  of  4942  from  the  scholion  after  ii  11  could  then  be  ascribed  to  the 
scholiast’s  use  of  additional  sources  or  to  his  abbreviation  of  Zenobius. 

Assuming  Zenobian  authorship,  4942  would  provide  direct  evidence  of  the 
heavily  abridged  and  contaminated  nature  of  the  medieval  recensions  of  this 
author.  It  would  also  confirm  modern  scholars’  suspicion  that  a  post-Zenobian 
tradition  is  responsible  for  the  alphabetization  of  proverbs  in  the  vulgate  recension ; 
see  especially  O.  Crusius,  Analecta  ad  paroemiographos  Graecos  (1883)  70  ff.,  95-6,  and 
cf.  Rupprecht,  loc.  cit.  1753-4,  Buhler,  ^enobii  i  35.  4942  i  8  suggests  that  proverbs 
were  cited  in  lemmatized  form  (see  i  8-10  n.),  although  subsequent  related  proverbs 
(in  this  case  the  two  Menandrian  verses)  were  incorporated  within  the  text.  It  has 
been  argued  that  Zenobius  ordered  his  epitome  by  literary  genre,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  first  and  third  proverbs  of  the  papyrus  belong  to  comedy  or  Me¬ 
nander.  The  group  of  quotations  from  Menander  shows  at  least  that  proverbs  of 
similar  content  and  authorship  were  cited  together,  as  has  been  already  surmised 
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on  the  basis  of  the  order  of  proverbs  in  the  Athoan  recension  (cf.  Crusius,  Analecta 
87—90,  on  paroimiai  from  Attic  comedy  in  the  Athoan  recension  that  are  linked  by 
common  authorship). 

Since  the  proverbs  of  4942  recur  near  the  beginning  of  the  first  collection 
of  the  Athoan  recension  of  Zenobius,  and  the  first  three  collections  of  the  latter 
probably  reflect  the  original  tripartite  book  division  of  Zenobius  (see  above,  §4),  the 
papyrus  must  come  from  Book  1  of  the  Epitome. 

I  am  grateful  to  Professor  Colin  Austin  and  Mr  Nigel  Wilson  for  some  helpful 
suggestions. 

Col.  i 

ftovemp  vow 
]  77  oeLprjp.evriv 
]  770  t  TTjC  pOKe  | 

]ai  lacecrivev 

5  ]  _  vem.Ttjjvop.OL 

]  acLvevKvpovv 
]  e[  ]  TravroKTOj 

J  CTavTrjv 

]  pevavSpocev 
10  ] KavrjtfjopojLCVTe 

]  tg ocapa^LOve^ev 
]  fHovAovTravvev 
]  r/VLapa 

\.K.yye.[ 

15  ].«wce[ 

].air[ 

Col.  i 

1  p  v,  horizontal  base  flanked  by  inward  leaning  obliques :  A  or  go  2  ]  _ ,  top  of  upright 

■n  o,  foot  of  descender,  then  part  of  right  arc  at  two-thirds  height:  p  or  cf>  3  0  r,  Y  with  dam¬ 
aged  left  arm  c  p,  two  parallel  uprights :  tt  [,  lower  half  of  upright  4  1  _  1,  horizontal 

bar  of  T  5  ] . )  part  of  right  arc  at  one-third  height  6  ]  _ ,  ascending  oblique  joining 

an  upright  at  two-thirds  height :  right-hand  half  of  M  7  ]  ,  foot  of  descending  oblique :  A,  A, 

or  A  ]  ,  dot  level  with  letter  tops  (top  of  upright?)  8  ]  ,  first,  ascending  oblique  at  two- 

thirds  height:  right  arm  of  y  (too  steep  for  k  or  x);  second,  thick  ascending  oblique  with  bottom 
flattened  to  the  left,  then  short  descending  oblique  (slightly  displaced) :  A  or  A  ]  ,  top  of  upright 
g  ]  ,  right-hand  half  of  N  u  ]  ,  ascending  oblique  at  top :  right  arm  of  y  12  ]  _ ,  top 

of  upright  (with  join  at  top?)  13  ]  ,  horizontal  speck  level  with  letter  tops  [,  first,  lower 

loop  of  b;  second,  foot  and  top  of  upright;  third,  speck  at  two-thirds  height;  fourth,  thick  dot  level 
with  letter  tops  (top  of  upright?)  14  ]  ,  crossbar  and  second  upright  of  h  k  y,  A  or  (less 


C. 7  T]tOV  ivufxjJVOVV- 

[tojv  tti]v  TTpoeLpr)p.evr)v 
C. 6  ]770U  Trjc  TT pOKCL- 

[pevrjc]  air  lac  ecrlv  ev 

5  [  C.6  ]  _  V  ivl  TtOV  OpLOL- 

[olc  TTpay]p.acLV  ivKvpovv- 
[tojv  ]  e[  ]  “tto.vt’  oktco”. 
[Apaficoc  ajuAf^rj^c’  r avTrjv 
c. 6  ]y  MevavSpoc  ev 
10  [Spa/xan]  KavrjtfjoptoL,  ev  re 

c. 5  o]  vt ojc  “Apatov  i^ev- 
[prjKa  cu]/j.fiovAov  iravv”,  ev 
[re  t 7)1  Mec]cn]vl(aL )  “Apa.f3i.oy  [a p’ 
[eyw  KeKLvjrjK’  ayyeA[ov” 

15  [  ]T7C  apx4 

[  ]/>“>*[ 
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15  ]  ,  crossbar  and  second  upright  of  H 


16  ]  ,  faded  small 


likely)  A  [,  A,  A,  or  A 
loop  at  top :  p  ? 

Col.  ii 

t]t[  ]ai.KaTaTT]v[ 

ea[  ]  avSuoxdevr  | 

XPlT TTpaciSocKai  \ 

fiAei pa  vovtocov8ei.ee  \ 

5  totoovtto  efuoopavaifi  [ 

TeKoueKTOVTTapappeov[ 
Ta^ovTTtovTaTTpocayop  [ 
TOVTOva8vv8a)povvv[ 
KWTauovTtoveK8v  [ 

10  eicrjAivKaAovfxevo  [ 

eyxcopuopaSvvScopK  [ 

( f>opuup  ocrj'iva  [ 


rjT[TT]drjv]ai.  Kara  tt)v  [err’  Av- 
yea[v  CTpaTe]iav,  Suoxdevra  [Se  a- 
XpL  rrj[c  Bo]vTrpaci8oc  kol  7r[epi- 
fiAeifiafxevov  toe  ovSelc  e^[t/re- 
5  to  Ttov  TToAe^iitov  avcuf)x)[t;ai 

re  Kal  eK  tov  napappeop[TOC  tto- 
Ta.fj.ov  ttlovto  Trpocayop[evcai, 
tovtov  “a8v  v8top”.  o  vvv  [Sei- 
kvvtol  lovrtov  etc  Av/j.[r]c 
10  etc  ^HAiv,  KaAovfievov  [0770  toiv 

eyxtopltov  “a8v  v8top”.  Ka[t  Ev- 
tf>op'uov  oc  rj  IvaxY 
.?.[  c*  \.]pne,[ 


Col.  ii 

2  e,  r  or  T  ]  ,  bottom  of  upright  [,  thick  foot  of  ascending  oblique  3  [,  upright 

with  foot  flattened  to  the  left  ]  _ ,  foot  of  descender:  p,  y,  tf),  or  -f-  [,  r  or  it  4  a  v, 

first,  upright,  then  dot  at  line  level;  second,  foot  of  upright  with  a  right  hook:  e  or  c  c  in  ovSetc 
corr.  ?  [,  left  end  of  horizontal  level  with  letter  tops  5  0  e,  lower  half  of  A  or  x  [,  short 

thick  descending  oblique  at  top,  then  upright :  left  part  of  y  9  [,  thick  upright  leaning  to  the 

right  (with  join  from  the  right  at  top?)  10  [,  first  upright  and  mid-stroke  of  N  11  [, 

dot  at  line  level:  foot  of  ascending  oblique  or  upright  leaning  to  the  right?  12  v  o,  first, 

short  ascending  oblique  at  mid-height,  then  upright  extending  slightly  above  letter  tops:  most  likely 
the  top  left  angular  quadrant  and  central  upright  of  tj),  but  A  is  perhaps  also  possible ;  second,  small 
upper  arc  level  with  letter  tops;  third,  dot  level  with  letter  tops  (the  second  and  third  traces  could 
be  part  of  the  same  letter) ;  fourth,  end  of  short  ascending  oblique  at  mid-height  and  horizontal  (or 
gently  descending  oblique)  near  line  level  (bottom  of  1  ?  arms  of  k,  x  ?  Left  arm  and  base  of  co  ?) ; 
fifth,  thick  upright  or  very  narrow  oval  letter:  1?  e?  [,  upper  tip  of  steeply  descending  oblique, 
below  it  foot  of  ascending  oblique :  extremities  of  left  arm  and  foot  of  x  (not  a)  !3  .  .  .  [>  first, 

apex  of  two  obliques:  A,  a,  or  a;  second,  upper  half  of  e;  third,  top  of  upright  slightly  above  letter 
tops  ]  _  [,  top  of  upright  ]  [,  descending  oblique  [,  speck  at  line  level  14  ] .  .  . ,  first, 

top  of  thick  upright;  second,  top  of  oval  letter  open  to  the  right  and  short  horizontal  at  two- thirds 
height:  e;  third,  triangular  junction  of  ascending  oblique  and  horizontal  base,  then  slightly  displaced 
descending  oblique :  A  or  go 
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Col.  i 

.  .  some  of  those  who  say  the  aforementioned  ...  of  the  cause  stated  above  it  is  well  ...  It  is 
concerning  those  who  encounter  the  same  affairs  that  (the  proverb)  “All  eight”  is  said. 

‘“The  Arabian  aw/o r-player” :  Menander  mentioned  this  proverb  in  the  play  Kanephoros,  and  in 
. .  .  (he  said)  as  follows:  “I  have  found  a  thoroughly  Arabian  councilor”,  and  in  the  Messenia:  “It  seems 
I’ve  aroused  an  Arabian  messenger”  .  . 

Col.  ii 

1  .  .  .  (Heracles)  was  defeated  in  the  expedition  against  Augeas,  and  having  been  pursued  as  far 
as  Bouprasis  he  looked  around,  and  as  none  of  the  enemy  had  caught  up  with  him  he  recovered;  and 
when  he  drank  from  the  river  that  was  flowing  by,  he  addressed  it  “Sweet  water!”.  This  river  is  now 
shown  when  (people)  go  from  Dyrne  to  Elis  and  is  called  “Sweet  water”  by  the  locals.  Euphorion  also 
.  .  .  Inachus  .  .  .’ 


Col.  i 

1-4  These  lines  imply  that  a  different  explanation  of  the  proverb  ttovt’  oktw  was  discussed 
in  the  previous  column;  on  the  proverb  and  its  explanations,  see  below,  i  5-7  n.  Before  t]wv 
e-mp wvovv[twv]  restore  e.g.  ev^o^  or  rivec,  and  in  3  perhaps  [prjcTV  o]ttov  (C.  Austin). 

5—7  em  twv  o/j.ol[oic  TTpay\iiaciv  ivKvpovv[r  wv  ] .  e[ “tt6.vt  ’  oktw":  in  7  perhaps 
restore  Kai]  Aefyeraji  or  yap]  Ae[yera]i  (with  postponed  yap;  cf.  Denniston,  GP  97-8);  for  the  col¬ 
location  iirl/ Kara  twv  .  .  .  Aeyerai  sc.  rj  -irapoipua  (also  in  reverse  order),  cf.  e.g.  Zen.  Ath.  11  42,  43, 
58,  84,  105,  107. 

The  proverb  Travr’  oktw  was  subject  to  various  explanations  among  ancient  authorities,  none 
of  which  seems  to  correspond  to  the  present  one.  Pollux,  Onom.  9.100,  Photius,  Lex.  (tt  378),  and  the 
Suda  (7 t  225)  relate  it  to  the  tomb  of  Stesichorus,  whose  steps,  columns  and  corners  each  numbered 
eight  (this  explanation  is  also  imputed  by  Erbse  to  the  Atticist  Pausanias,  Lex.  tt  7 ;  these  texts  can  be 
conveniently  consulted  in  PMGF  Stes.  TA36-7).  Although  the  proverb’s  usage  is  not  discussed,  Pho¬ 
tius  and  the  Suda  seem  to  imply  that  it  applied  to  extravagant  displays  of  wealth  (cf.  ttoAvts Acuc),  in  the 
context  of  burial  at  least,  while  Pollux  connects  it  with  a  dice  throw  of  eight  called  Crijciyopoc  (cf.  also 
Suetonius,  IJepl  -iraiSioiv  p.  67  Taillardat  =  PMGF  Stes.  TA38).  Zen.  Ath.  1  3  =  Zen.  vul.  v  78,  quoting 
Evander,  traces  the  proverb  to  tovc  irav twv  .  .  .  Kpa tovvtoc  deoiic  (whom  he  names)  or,  according 
to  others,  to  the  eight  Olympic  contests.  Finally,  some  philosophical  and  scientific  writers  claim  that 
the  proverb  refers  to  the  eight  spheres  encircling  the  earth  (see  Lloyd-Jones  and  Parsons  on  SH  397A 
for  references).  None  of  these  explanations  specify  under  what  circumstances  the  proverb  was  used. 
4942  implies  that  the  proverb  applied  to  people  who  kept  on  encountering  the  same  situations.  The 
preceding  explanation  (see  above,  i  1-4  n.)  perhaps  corresponds  to  one  of  the  extant  explanations 
found  in  the  medieval  recensions  of  Zenobius. 

6  ivKvpovv-:  read  iyKvpovv-',  cf.  iyxwplwv  in  ii  11. 

7  ttctvt’  oktw:  the  elided  form  is  given  only  by  Pollux,  Onom.  9.100;  all  the  other  instances  cited 
in  i  5-7  n.  have  tto-vto  oktw.  Could  the  elision  hint  that  the  proverb  was  part  of  a  verse  (as  suggested 
by  Prof.  Barbel  Kramer)  ? 

8-14  This  section  quotes  proverbial  sayings  from  comedy  that  invoke  71pd|8ioi  as  exempla  of 
loquaciousness.  The  proverbs  apply  i-nl  twv  omavcTi  SiaAeyop.evwv  according  to  later  explanations 
(see  the  references  in  i  13-14  n.).  All  are  attributed  to  Menander  and  are  in  fact  cited  together  by  the 
so-called  Proverbia  Coisliniana  p.  124  §40  (ed.  Gaisford,  Paroemiographici  Graeci  i  120-54;  cf.  Buhler,  gjno- 
bii  i  277  9):  “Xpafiioc  auA-p-njc”'  [.  .  .]  airo  tovtov  eArjpdrj  7)  7 rapoipia,  r/V  /xrraAAddar  Mevavhpoc 
“Xpafiiov”  prj civ  “ilevpriKa  cvprfiovAov"  Kal  “Xpafiiov  eyw  KOKtvy/K  ’  ayyeAov”  The  first  verse  of 
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Menander  (fr.  634  K.-A.)  has  fallen  out  in  the  other  explanations  of  the  proverb  Apafiioc  aAAij-njc  or 
'Apafi  10c  ayyeAoc;  see  above,  introd.,  and  below,  i  13-14  n. 

By  claiming  that  Menander  derived  frr.  634  and  31  K.-A.  from  the  saying  Apafiioc  aAAijnjc, 
the  paroemiographical  tradition  implies  that  the  saying  was  not  itself  by  Menander.  This  now  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  erroneous,  for  4942  states  that  it  occurred  in  Menander’s  Kanephoros  (i  8-10).  The  later 
paroemiographical  tradition’s  confusion  can  be  plausibly  explained.  The  phrase  Apafiioc  auArj-njc  is 
itself  based  on  the  fuller  joke  (0  Apafiioc  avXr)TT)c )  Spaxp-rjc  p.ev  a  AAA,  TCTrapwv  Se  naverai,  which 
is  suspected  to  be  a  comic  fragment  (fr.  adesp.  920  K.-A.).  Whether  an  older  comic  verse  or  not,  Me¬ 
nander  alluded  to  this  proverb  by  having  one  of  his  characters  mock  another  as  an  Apafiioc  aAAij-njc 
in  the  Kanephoros.  When  explaining  the  further  extensions  of  the  proverb  by  Menander  in  frr.  31  and 
634  K.-A.,  the  paroemiographical  tradition  at  some  point  confusedly  substituted  the  longer  proverb 
Spaxp-rjc  p.ev  a  AAA,  rcTTapwv  Se  naverai  with  Menander’s  own  Apafiioc  avAryrrjc  as  the  origin  of 
these  verses. 

The  ultimate  socio-historical  basis  of  this  group  of  proverbs  is  unclear.  Various  explanations 
are  offered  by  the  paroemiographical  literature,  none  of  which  is  plausible  (see  the  references  in 
i  13-14  n.  and  cf.  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Apaflla).  For  a  similar  joke,  cf.  Cantharus  fr.  1  K.-A.  xidapipSov 
e^yeipar’  Apafhov  f  tov  yopor  tovtov,  which  shows  that  the  proverb  must  go  back  at  least  to  the 
fifth  century  bc.  The  brief  discussion  of  these  passages  in  T.  Long,  Barbarians  in  Greek  Comedy  (1986) 
66,  is  not  particularly  illuminating. 

8—10  [Apafiioc  a ] AA[ yr  ]r)c  ravrrjv  [  c.6  ] v  MevavSpoc  ev  [Spartan]  Kavripopan:  j  Apafiioc  a] 
AA[ijr]^c  is  restored  here  because  the  following  two  Menandrian  verses  are  derived  from  it  in  the 
paroemiographical  tradition  (see  above,  i  8-14  n.).  This  restoration  makes  sense  with  the  continuation 
ev  re  at  10  and  suits  the  traces.  It  is  slighdy  too  long  assuming  a  regular  left-hand  margin,  so  I  suspect 
that  it  must  have  been  set  in  ekthesis  by  two  or  three  letters,  a  procedure  sometimes  used  to  mark  new 
entries  (see  GMAW 2  p.  8).  With  raA-njv  understand  rr/v  napoip.iav,  which  is  too  long  to  restore  at  the 
beginning  of  9;  for  a  similar  ellipsis  cf.  Zen.  Ath.  n  81,  Zen  vul.  1  50,  vi  43,  and  see  the  comment  of 
Buhler,  yfenobii  iv  407.  A  verb  of  saying  is  required  at  the  beginning  of  9,  exempli  gratia  [eipr]Ke\y.  The 
restoration  of  Spapiari  is  due  to  C.  Austin. 

11-12  Ap  afliov  e^ev[pr)Ka  cv]p.^ovAov  rravv.  Men.  fr.  634  K.-A.  =  757  Koerte  (the  papyrus  does 
not  support  van  Herweden’s  emendation  of  e^evp-pxa  to  i^vp-pea).  This  iambic  verse  (minus  iravv; 
see  following  note)  is  preserved  only  by  the  Proverbia  Coisliniana  p.  124  §40,  along  with  the  following 
verse  (Men.  fr.  31  K.-A.);  see  above,  i  8-14  n.  The  play  to  which  the  verse  belongs  must  have  been 
cited  in  the  lost  beginning  of  11  (5  or  6  letters).  Kassel  and  Austin  cautiously  suggest  attributing  the 
verse  to  the  Messenia;  but  see  below,  i  13-14  n.,  on  the  impossibility  of  restoring  this  title  here. 

12  iravv:  this  adverb  is  lacking  in  the  quotation  of  the  verse  by  the  Proverbia  Coisliniana  and 
completes  the  metrically  defective  fragment. 

13-14  Apatov  [ap’  eyw  xexlvfyx’  ayyeAfor:  Men.  fr.  31  K.-A.  =  fr.  30  Koerte.  Proverbia  Coislini¬ 
ana  §40  omits  ap  '.  The  complete  iambic  verse  is  quoted  by  the  Suda  s.v.  Apafiioc  ayyeAoc;  the  lemma 
Apafl  10c  ayyeAoc  also  appears  in  Zen.  vul.  11  58,  Hesychius  s.v.  (a  6927)  and  later  medieval  paroemi- 
ographers  (Apostolius  in  70—71 ;  Macarius  n  37,  67),  none  of  whom  cites  the  whole  verse  nor  mentions 
Menander.  The  Suda  ascribes  the  verse  to  Menander’s  Avandepievr]  rj  Meccpvia.  Meineke  (quoted  in 
PCG  VI. 2,  p.  60),  followed  by  Koerte  (11  24)  and  Kassel-Austin,  thought  that  these  are  unlikely  to  be 
alternative  titles  of  the  same  play,  for  they  are  elsewhere  always  cited  individually,  sometimes  even 
by  the  same  author.  The  fact  that  Proverbia  Coisliniana  §40  cites  two  Menandrian  verses  that  derive 
from  the  proverb  Apafiioc  avA tjttjc  would  suggest  that  each  verse  comes  from  one  of  these  plays, 
and  that  the  Suda  (or  its  source)  omitted  one  of  the  verses  but  retained  the  title  of  both  plays.  Under 
this  hypothesis,  it  was  not  clear  to  which  of  the  two  plays  each  fragment  ought  to  be  attributed,  and 
Koerte  and  Kassel-Austin  arbitrarily  ascribed  the  present  verse  to  the  Anatithemene.  If  the  restoration 
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of  tt)t  Mcc\cqvi(at)  at  the  beginning  of  13  is  correct,  however,  fr.  31  K.-A.  should  be  attributed  to 
the  Messenia.  The  restoration,  which  presupposes  a  ‘saut  du  meme  au  meme’  if  the  scribe’s  exemplar 
had  iota  adscript  or  a  one-letter  haplography  with  the  following  Apafliov  if  not,  is  plausible,  for  none 
of  the  attested  play  titles  by  Menander  are  third-declension  words  in  -qc,  -qvoc  (for  a  convenient  list, 
see  Sandbach’s  OCT  edition,  pp.  339-4°)-  This  ascription,  however,  does  not  automatically  imply,  as 
Meineke’s  reasoning  would,  that  fr.  634  K.-A.  belongs  to  the  Anatithemene,  for  this  long  title  would  not 
fit  the  space  at  the  beginning  of  11  (5  or  6  letters).  The  possibility  remains  open,  therefore,  that  Mes¬ 
senia  and  Anatithemene  are  alternative  titles  of  the  same  play.  For  another  play  by  Menander  referred  to 
by  alternative  titles,  the  second  of  which  is  an  ethnic,  cf.  AvSpoyvvoc  rj  Kpqc. 

Col.  ii 

1— 12  Up  to  v8cop  in  11,  these  lines  correspond  almost  exactly  to  a  section  of  a  scholion  on  Plato, 
Phaedo  89c  (p.  13  Greene),  explaining  the  proverb  irpoc  8v 0  ovS’  6  'HpanX-qc  (ofoc  re  eivac)  (on  some 
variants,  see  the  notes  below).  The  present  explanation  invoking  the  fight  of  Heracles  against  the 
Molionidai  is  attributed  by  the  scholion  to  Echephyllidas  ( FGrHist  409  F  1).  A  report  of  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  Douris  ( FGrHist  76  F  93)  that  precedes  the  account  of  Echephyllidas  in  the  scholion  may  have 
stood  in  the  lower  part  of  4942  col.  i.  Following  v8wp  at  4942  ii  11,  the  scholion  continues  differendy, 
naming  other  authorities  (Pherecydes  fr.  79a  Fowler  =  78  Dolcetti;  Comarchus  FGrHist  410  F  2;  Istrus 
FGrHist  334  F  42),  but  it  is  unclear  whether  these  writers  are  cited  because  they  generally  related  the 
story  of  Heracles’  defeat  by  the  Molionidai  or  because  they  specifically  explained  the  proverb  in 
this  way.  There  follows  a  further  digression  on  the  consequences  of  Heracles’  defeat,  which  is  not 
germane  to  the  explanation  of  the  proverb,  as  well  as  yet  another  explanation  by  Herodorus  ( FGrHist 
31  F  23  =  fr.  23  Fowler)  and  Hellanicus  ( FGrHist  4  F  103  =  fr.  103  Fowler).  4942,  on  the  other  hand, 
appears  to  mention  Euphorion  at  11-12,  perhaps  as  one  of  the  loci  wherein  a  version  of  the  proverb 
or  the  narrative  just  related  occurs  (see  below,  ii  n-12  11.).  Whether  it  then  mentioned  some  of  the 
authorities  cited  by  the  scholion  and  the  third  explanation  of  Herodorus  and  Hellanicus  cannot  be 
determined.  Now,  both  the  Athoan  and  vulgate  recensions  of  Zenobius  offer  a  heavily  compressed 
and  corrupt  summary  of  the  first  two  explanations  found  in  the  scholion,  namely  those  of  Douris 
and  Echephyllidas  (the  authorities  are  not  named  in  this  abridged  version);  to  give  the  example  of 
the  Athoan  manuscript  M  (1  4):  oi  pev  iv  'OXvpiria  <f>acl  tov  'HpoeXca  v-tto  Aatov  real  <Pepav8pov 
qT'rqdqvm  aywvT^opevov,  ol  Sc  vtto  Ktc{v}6ttov  Kal  Evpvrov,  Kal  81  a  tovto  rqv  TTO.poTp.iav  Tav-rqv 
KpaTT jcai  (cf.  Zen.  vul.  v  49;  note  the  corruption  of  EXcltov  >  EXaiov  >  Aatov  and  the  erroneous  im¬ 
plication  that  the  Molionidai  Cteatus  and  Eurytus  also  beat  Heracles  in  an  athletic  context).  If  this 
evidently  abridged  explanation  roughly  mirrors  Zenobius’  original  passage,  it  would  correspond  to 
the  scholion  on  Plato  and  4942  up  to  line  11,  which  is  precisely  the  point  at  which  the  papyrus  begins 
to  diverge  from  the  scholion. 

For  further  citations  of  the  proverb  in  question,  see  Feutsch  and  Schneidewin  on  Zen.  vul. 
v  49.  For  similar  proverbs  based  on  Heracles’  limitations,  cf.  e.g.  Zen.  Ath.  11  78,  84.  The  direction 
of  the  narrative  seems  geared  towards  an  aetiology  of  the  name  of  the  river  from  which  Heracles 
drank  after  his  setback.  This  was  probably  its  original  intention  (e.g.  in  one  of  the  historians  cited  by 
the  scholion  on  Plato)  before  it  was  incorporated  into  the  paroemiographical  tradition  to  expand  the 
explanation  of  the  proverb  -irpoc  8vo  ov8’  6  HpanX-qc,  since  the  aetiology  of  the  river’s  name  is  not 
necessary  for  the  understanding  the  proverb. 

1-2  [ctt’  Av]yea[v:  so  Hermann  (see  Erbse’s  apparatus  ad  Paus.  Att.  n  32  p.  205).  MSS  of  the 
sch.  on  Plato  have  ctt’  Avyeia ,  which  is  retained  by  Greene  as  well  as  Fowler  and  Dolcetti  in  their 
editions  of  Pherecydes  (fr.  79a  Fowler  =  78  Dolcetti). 

8  tovtov  “a8v  v8u>p”\  MSS  of  the  sch.  on  Plato  have  tovto  q8v  iiSaip.  The  papyrus’  reading 
is  a  welcome  improvement  of  the  scholion’s  text,  for  the  Doric  form  a8v  is  closer  than  the  Attic-Ionic 
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■qSv  to  the  river  name  that  is  aetiologically  derived  from  this  exclamation  ( CaSv  vSc op  or  BaSv  vSwp 
according  to  different  authorities;  the  papyrus  wrongly  keeps  aSv  vSc op  as  the  river’s  name;  see 
below,  ii  n  n.).  Greene  takes  t ovto  as  belonging  to  the  quotation  (‘This  (is)  pleasant  water’),  while 
Erbse,  Fowler,  and  Dolcetti  understand  it  as  introducing  the  quotation  (‘he  addressed  the  following: 
“pleasant  water’”).  The  papyrus’  masculine  accusative  implies  tovtov  sc.  tov  norapiov  as  the  object  of 
Trpocayopevcai  (‘he  addressed  this  river  “pleasant  water’”). 

ii  “aSv  vSwp MS  T  of  the  sch.  on  Plato  has  “CaSv  vSwp”  (preferred  by  Greene  and  adopted 
by  Dolcetti  and  Fowler).  But  some  recentiores  read  “BaSv  iiSaip”,  which  agrees  with  Pausanias  v  3.2 
(Pausanias  gives  a  completely  different  aetiology  of  the  name,  but  it  is  also  implicitly  connected  to 
aSvc/r/Svc;  cf.  inrep-pcdevrec).  The  papyrus’  aSv  vSwp  is  a  simple  repetition  of  Fleracles’  exclamation 
at  ii  8.  The  true  reading  is  probably  BaSv,  for  F  was  often  represented  by  j8  in  the  post-classical  period ; 
see  C.  D.  Buck,  Greek  Dialects  (1955)  §  51,  and  A.  Thevenot-Warelle,  Le  Dialecte  grec  d’Elide  (1988)  73-5. 
The  precise  location  and  identification  of  the  river  are  uncertain ;  see  G.  Maddoli  and  V  Saladino’s 
BUR  commentary  on  Paus.  v  3.2.18—20  (p.  194). 

11-12  «ra[i  Ev]<j>opltuv  oc  rj Iva-xV '■  the  restoration  of  the  third  word  is  uncertain  (a  personal 
name?).  If  it  is  a  second-declension  nominative, ’'Ivax[oc  could  be  restored  at  the  end  of  the  line;  the 
nominatives  in  turn  would  imply  that  this  is  a  direct  quotation  of  Euphorion.  The  scholar-poet  is 
cited  in  the  papyrus  either  because  he  offered  a  different  explanation  of  the  name  of  the  river — ap- 
parendy  involving  Inachus  the  first  king  of  Argos  or  the  homonymous  Argive  river — or  because  he 
used  a  variant  of  the  proverb  -npoc  Svo  ovS’  6  'Hpa/chr/c.  It  is  notable  that  Euph.  fr.  121  Powell  =  125 
van  Groningen  mentions  the  city  of  Dyme  (poem  and  precise  context  unknown),  which  also  figures 
in  the  foregoing  explanation  of  the  proverb. 

The  mention  of  Inachus  points  to  Euphorion’s  poem  of  that  name  (Euph.  fr.  32  Powell  =  fr. 
33  van  Groningen).  The  title  is  known  from  a  scholion  on  Clement  of  Alexandria,  which  relates 
the  colonizing  mission  of  Caranus  from  Argos  to  Aegae  in  Macedonia.  The  only  point  of  contact 
with  Inachus  is  the  common  origin  of  both  in  Argos.  The  reference  to  Caranus  in  the  Inachus  must 
therefore  have  been  a  learned  digression  rather  than  a  central  part  of  the  poem.  The  scholion  also 
attributes  the  same  story  to  Euphorion’s  (?)  Histie,  about  which  nothing  is  known  (cf.  E.  Magnelli,  Studi 
su  Euforione  (2002)  94  n.  4). 

A.  BENAISSA 


4943-4944.  Dictys  Cretensis,  Bellum  Troiajvum 

Together  with  P.  Tebt.  II  268  (Pack2  338)  and  XXXI  2539,  these  two  texts 
form  a  group  of  papyrus  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  prose  version  of  the  account  of 
the  Trojan  War  that  passed  in  antiquity  under  the  authorship  of  Dictys  of  Crete. 
We  possess  the  corresponding  Latin  version  in  a  translation  or  adaptation  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  Septimius,  transmitted  in  the  medieval  tradition,  that  is  most  likely  to  be  dated 
to  the  fourth  century  ad;  a  dating  in  the  third  or  even  second  century  (unlikely) 
has  not  been  completely  excluded  by  S.  Merkle,  Die  Ephemeris  belli  Troiani  des  Dictys 
von  Kreta  (1989)  86,  263—83;  id.,  ‘Telling  the  True  Story  of  the  Trojan  War:  The 
Eyewitness  Account  of  Dictys  of  Crete’  inj.  Tatum  (ed.),  The  Search  for  the  Ancient 
Novel  (1994)  183-96;  id.,  ‘News  from  the  Past:  Dictys  and  Dares  on  the  Trojan  War’ 
in  H.  Hofmann  (ed.),  Latin  Fiction  (1999)  155—66.  4943  now  establishes  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Greek  version  as  early  as  the  second  century.  (For  the  putative  date  of 
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discovery  of  Dictys’  work,  see  4943  introd.)  Its  text  attests  a  passage  corresponding 
to  book  ii  of  the  Latin  version,  while  4944  attests  the  conclusion  and  authorial 
sphragis  known  from  book  v  of  the  Latin,  thus  adding  another  copy  of  that  book  in 
the  Greek  version  in  addition  to  the  two  of  book  iv  previously  afforded  by  P.  Tebt. 
II  268  and  XXXI  2539.  As  has  already  been  observed  by  the  editors  of  P.  Tebt.  II 
268,  and  Merkle  (op.  cit.  H3ff)  for  the  two  previously  published  papyri  of  Dictys, 
the  Latin  text  for  the  most  part  follows  the  Greek  faithfully,  however  with  several 
alterations,  omissions,  and  additions.  It  remains  uncertain  whether  these  Greek 
texts  bore  the  title  ’EprjpLepic,  as  the  transliteration  Ephemeris  in  the  Latin  version 
suggests;  but  there  is  nothing  to  intimate  that  they  did  not.  Other  stylistic  features 
present  in  4943—4  (narration  in  present  tense,  simple  syntax)  are  consistent  with 
those  expected  from  a  ‘diary’  or  ‘daybook’  (compare  Caesar’s  Commentaria).  Nar¬ 
ration  in  the  present  tense,  close  parallels  with  Homeric  commentaries,  D-scholia, 
and  testimonia  for  the  lost  poems  of  the  Epic  Cycle,  together  with  rationalizing 
explanations  and  the  absence  of  direct  involvement  of  the  gods — all  make  their 
appearance  in  4943—4,  thus  confirming  what  have  come  to  be  recognized  as  the 
hallmarks  of  Dictys  and  his  Latin  reception,  on  which  see  (in  addition  to  the  stud¬ 
ies  by  Merkle  cited  above)  the  commentary  of  H.  J.  Marblestone,  Dictys  Cretensis: 
A  Study  of  the  Ephemeris  belli  Troiani  as  a  Cretan  Pseudepigraphon  (diss.  Brandeis  1970) ; 
P.  Venini,  Ditti  cretese  e  Omero  (1981).  The  Greek  version  of  Dictys,  as  known  from 
Ioannes  Malalas  and  later  to  Ioannes  Tzetzes,  was  studied  before  the  light  shed  by 
papyrus  discoveries  by  L  Noack,  Der  griechische  Diktys,  Philologus  Suppl.-bd.  vi.2 
(1892);  cf.  N.  E.  Griffin,  ‘The  Greek  Dictys’,  AJPh  29  (1908)  329—35.  The  Greek 
fragments  (including  P.  Tebt.  II  268  and  XXXI  2539)  were  re-edited,  as  far  as 
they  were  known,  under  the  pseudonyms  of  their  various  authors  by  L  Jacoby  in 
LGrHist,  and  more  recendy  by  K.  Dowden  for  the  New  Brill  Jacoby  (Brill  online). 

In  4943—4  by  Dictys  is  meant  the  Greek  version;  Septimius  (hereafter  Sept.) 
refers  to  the  Latin  text,  quoted  according  to  the  edition  of  W.  Eisenhut,  Dictys 
Cretensis:  Ephemeris  belli  Troiani  (Leipzig  19732).  In  the  notes  we  cite  corresponding 
portions  of  the  Latin  that  suggest  a  line  of  reconstruction  for  the  Greek  text.  We 
further  refer  to  relevant  parts  of  Ioannes  Malalas  (hereafter  Mai.),  Chronographia , 
ed.  I.  Thurn  (Berlin  and  New  York  2000);  his  anonymous  excerptor  in  the  EKXoyi) 
'IcTopiwv  (as  Eel.  Hist),  ed.  J.  A.  Cramer,  Anecdota  Graeca  ii  (Oxford  1839)  165—230; 
Georgius  Cedrenus  (as  Cedr.),  Historiarum  compendium ,  ed.  by  I.  Bekker  (Bonn  1838); 
the  Suda,  ed.  by  A.  Adler  (Teubner  1928-38);  and  the  Hypothesis  to  Homer’s  Odys¬ 
sey  (Hyp.  Od),  ed.  by  G.  Dindorf,  Scholia  Graeca  in  Homeri  Odysseam  (Oxford  1855)  3-6; 
all  of  which  borrow  from  Dictys.  The  material  from  the  last  two  works  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  represent  fragments  from  the  work  of  Ioannes  Antiochenus  (see  Griffin, 
Dares  and  Dictys  (1907)  36-37),  for  which  see  the  editions  of  U.  Roberto  (2005)  and 
S.  Mariev  (2008). 

The  related  narratives  in  Ioannes  of  Antioch,  Malalas,  Cedrenus,  and  the 
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EkXoyt]  ' IcTopiojv ,  which  are  known  to  have  drawn  on  Dictys,  are  too  compressed 
to  afford  any  parallels  for  4943,  as  they  do  for  P.  Tebt.  II  268,  XXXI  2533,  and 
4944.  Cedrenus  is  the  only  one  who  briefly  includes  in  his  history  the  plague  in  the 
Achaean  army  (PG  121.256D).  Several  texts  from  the  Homeric  commentary  tradi¬ 
tion  are  relevant,  however,  especially  for  II.  1:  two  hypotheseis,  namely  P.  Achm.  2 
(Pack2  1159,  re-edited  by  M.  van  Rossum-Steenbeek,  Greek  Reader’s  Digests?  (1998) 
no.  29)  and  P.  Bon.  6  (Pack2  1157,  re-edited  by  F.  Montanari,  Anagennesis  2  (1982) 
273—84),  both  of  hi— iv  ad,  and  the  medieval  Hyp.  n.  The  other  three  extant  ancient 
Homeric  hypothesis  to  Iliad  1  are  not  quoted,  because  LVI  3829  (later  11  ad)  and 
LXXI  4814  (iv  ad)  offer  the  same  text  as  P.  Achm.  2,  and  P.  Berol.  17598  (ed.  by 
W.  Luppe  and  G.  Poethke,  Archiv  (1998)  214—15)  of  1  bc  does  not  afford  any  parallels 
to  4943.  We  cite  scholia  minora  preserved  in  P.  Oslo.  II  12  (Pack2  1160),  P.  Berol. 
5014V  (Pack2  1158),  P.  Achm.  2,  XXIV  2405  (Pack2  1162),  and  the  scholia  D  from 
the  proekdosis  of  Van  Thiel  (www.uni-koeln.de/phil-fak/ifa/vanthiel/scholiaD. 
pdf) ;  paraphrases  to  the  opening  lines  of  the  Iliad  composed  by  Plato  Rep.  111  393d 
and  Aristides  (ed.  Spengel,  Rhet.  Gr.  ii  510),  the  ‘elaborate  retelling’  of  II.  1— 21  pre¬ 
served  in  the  tablets  T.  Bodl.  Gk.  Inscript.  3019  ib+4a  (ed.  P.  J.  Parsons,  ^PE 6  (1970) 
135—41),  the  text  of  Tab.  Iliaca  Paris  E  after  IGUR  4,  1620,  and  A.  Sadurska,  Les 
Tables  iliaques  (Warszawa  1964),  along  with  four  prose  paraphrases  of  the  Iliad  com¬ 
piled  by  Byzantine  scholars,  the  first  quoted  after  I.  Bekker,  Scholia  in  Homeri  Iliadem 
(1827)  Appendix  1,  and  the  rest  after  the  partial  edition  by  A.  Ludwich,  Aristarchs’ 
Homerische  Textkritik  nach  den  Fragmenten  des  Didymos  ii  (1885)  490  ff. :  PB  by  Michael 
Psellos  (known  as  Bekker  Paraphrase),  PM  by  Manuel  Moschopoulos,  PG  by  Theo- 
dorus  of  Gaza,  who  reworked  the  Moschopoulos  paraphrase,  and  finally  PA,  the 
interlinear  paraphrase  contained  in  Codex  Venetus  Graec.  454. 

4943.  Dictys  Cretensis,  Bellum  Troiamjm  ii  29-30 

27  3B  39/15(1-3)0  7.3  x  13.6  cm  Second  century 

Plate  I 

A  fragment  from  a  papyrus  roll  with  top  of  column  and  upper  margin  pre¬ 
served  (at  least  2.8  cm,  possibly  complete)  together  with  intercolumnium  to  the 
right  measuring  c.1.5  cm.  Across  the  fibres  are  fourteen  lines  from  Dictys  of  Crete’s 
account  of  the  Trojan  War.  As  reconstructed,  4-5  letters  are  missing  from  the 
beginning  of  the  lines.  The  original  column-width  may  be  estimated  at  c. 7.5  cm. 
About  25  columns  may  have  preceded  this  one,  on  a  rough  calculation,  assuming 
that  the  roll  began  at  the  same  point  as  the  second  book  of  the  transmitted  Latin 
Ephemeris  belli  Troiani,  and  if  each  column  contained  c.35  lines.  A  central  horizon¬ 
tal  and  two  vertical  creases  are  visible.  On  the  other  side  and  along  the  fibres  are 
eleven  lines  of  proceedings  (?)  in  a  documentary  cursive,  not  far  off  in  date,  con¬ 
taining  frequent  abbreviations.  For  literary  texts  written  on  the  back  of  documents, 
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and  the  difficulty  in  speculating  on  their  origins,  see  W.  Glarysse,  Egypt  and  the  Hel¬ 
lenistic  World  (1983)  45-6;  M.  Lama,  Aegyptus  71  (1991)  55-120. 

The  text  is  written  in  a  sure,  rapid,  medium-sized,  and  well-spaced  script 
(height  about  3  mm),  with  a  slight  slant  towards  the  right.  Its  style  is  characterized 
by  curves  (apparent  even  at  times  in  1)  and  long  tails,  normally  curved  upward  at 
bottom,  often  descending  to  the  top  of  the  line  below.  The  scribe  slips  easily  into 
ligature  (e.g.  ai,  ei,  Ap),  and  certain  combinations  of  letters  touch  each  other.  Cur¬ 
sive  influence  is  obvious  in  some  forms,  for  instance,  some  A  at  line-end,  curved 
Y,  o  sometimes  is  left  open,  almost  round  c,  w  with  curved  legs  and  deep  middle. 
The  right  hasta  of  H  descends  curved  from  its  cross-bar  without  surpassing  it.  A 
frequently  keeps  its  angular  shape;  e  is  large  and  executed  in  two  parts,  x,  co,  and 
A  are  broad,  the  latter  resting  on  the  baseline,  b  is  written  without  lifting  the  pen 
with  squashed  upper  part.  Bilinearity  is  infringed  only  by  p,  (j),  some  1,  and  once  by 
the  unique  forked  y  (7).  The  handwriting  shows  some  affinities  with  that  of  Rob¬ 
erts,  GLH  15a,  dated  to  ad  117,  although  some  individual  letters  vary.  The  general 
impression  is  also  similar  to  that  of  the  hand  of  the  Gnomon  of  the  Idios  Logos  in  BGU 
1210  (plate  in  Norsa,  Scrittura  letteraria  12b),  dated  to  ad  150-61 ;  within  the  same  tra¬ 
dition  could  be  placed  the  hand  in  Norsa,  op.  cit.,  12a,  dated  to  ad  85.  4943  could 
be  assigned  to  the  second  century,  perhaps  in  the  first  half  of  it.  Its  writing  is  thus 
closer  to  ad  66  (the  13th  year  of  Nero’s  reign,  when,  according  to  the  Prologus  of  the 
Ephemeris  belli  Troiani,  Dictys’  tomb  at  Cnossos  was  supposedly  opened  and  the  tab¬ 
lets  of  his  diaries  were  discovered  and  translated  or  transliterated  by  order  of  the 
emperor)  than  the  two  other  extant  papyri  of  Dictys,  namely  P.  Tebt.  II  268  (Pack2 
338),  written  on  the  back  of  revenue  returns  of  ad  206  (P.  Tebt.  II  340),  and  thus 
dated  to  the  early  third  century  ad,  and  XXXI  2539,  assigned  to  the  late  second 
or  early  third  century. 

The  scribe  marked  an  angular  rough  breathing  on  the  first  vowel  of  the  diph¬ 
thong  in  9  (form  2  in  GALAW2  p.  11),  the  base  of  which  is  deliberately  extended  over 
the  initial  letter  of  the  following  word,  although  there  is  no  marking  of  the  breath¬ 
ing  in  3  rifjcepdiv.  Punctuation  in  the  form  of  a  high  short  stroke  is  employed  three 
times  as  strong  punctuation  (1,  9,  12),  and  once  (second  instance  in  1)  superfluously 
as  a  comma.  The  scribe  failed  to  write  iota  adscript  in  1,  the  only  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  it.  Elision  occurs  tacidy  in  5  (probably)  but  scriptio plena  in  8  and  13.  No  errors 
or  corrections  are  in  evidence.  A  y  of  the  same  size  as  those  in  the  text  but  in  fainter 
ink  and  perhaps  by  different  hand  is  placed  at  about  the  mid-height  of  the  top 
margin,  and  centred  over  the  column’s  width  (as  reconstructed).  A  column-number 
(=  600)  may  be  excluded,  y  appears  commonly  as  a  siglum  in  the  right  margin,  for 
the  various  functions  of  which  see  K.  McNamee,  Sigla  and  Select  Marginalia  (1982) 
19 ff.  and  Table  f:  it  is  employed  either  as  a  reference  mark  directing  the  reader 
to  a  commentary,  or  as  an  indication  for  something  notable.  For  occurences  of  y 
placed  in  the  top  margin,  see  IX  1182  {GMAW2  no.  67, 1/11  ad)  and  LXVII  4577 
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(later  hi  ad),  where  its  meaning  is  still  undetermined;  ‘it  may  have  been  marked 
by  a  second  hand  just  to  check  or  to  mark  something,  e.g.  the  number  of  columns 
already  corrected  by  a  hiopdwTrfc  or  covered  by  a  reader’  (LXVII  4577  introd.). 
Perhaps  here  it  is  to  be  correlated  with  a  section  break  discernible  in  Sept,  after  n 
29,  and  at  4943  1  after  ] avrw,  where  punctuation  is  also  marked  in  the  text. 

As  preserved,  the  text  relates,  as  does  the  Latin  version,  events  familiar  from 
II.  1.33-53,  Chryses’  withdrawal  from  the  Greek  camp  and  the  plague  that  fol¬ 
lows.  There  are  no  references  to  Chryses’  prayer  to  his  patron  god  Apollo  asking 
for  revenge  or  to  the  latter’s  violent  reaction  against  the  Achaeans  that  actually 
caused  the  disease  where  we  would  expect  them,  apparently  because  the  narrator 
is  ‘Dictys’  who,  as  an  Achaean  soldier  and  supposed  scribe  of  Idomeneus  at  Troy, 
could  not  yet  have  been  aware  of  Chryses’  invocation  to  Apollo  nor  of  the  latter’s 
reaction  by  shooting  arrows  to  the  Greek  camp. 

As  far  as  style  is  concerned,  the  present  text  is  consistent  with  the  two  pre¬ 
viously  published  papyri  of  Dictys,  namely  P.  Tebt.  II  268  and  XXXI  2539.  It 
consists  of  single  sentences  linked  by  simple  connective  particles,  namely  Kal  (3,  9, 
1 1),  Se  (13)  with  adversative  force  (Aa aiv  .  .  .  fiaciXecov)  perhaps  preceded  by  p.cv  in 

I. io,  ovre  .  .  .  ovre  /  ov&e  (13-14)  preceded  by  oilSeic  for  strong  negation,  and  the 
transitional  p.cv  ovv  (1);  see  Denniston,  Greek  Particles  (19502)  472—3.  Hiatus  is  toler¬ 
ated  in  3,  7,  and  9.  Finite  verbs  are  in  present  (whether  historic  or  actual),  although 
not  without  exception:  as  restored,  ivo[pucav  (8-9),  and  the  uncertainly  read 
evocri[cev  and  hicYpOdp-q  (13-14).  No  subordinate  clauses  are  in  evidence.  The  ar¬ 
ticular  infinitive  may  have  been  employed  (5),  and  participles  of  various  usage  often 
occur,  sometimes  instead  of  subordinate  clauses:  genitive  absolute  with  temporal 
force  (3-4  rj[xepa)v  8i,aye[vop]eva)v),  a  circumstantial  participle  (1—2  d[rt^t]a cdeic)  to 
express  both  time  and  cause,  and  attributive  participle  (7  cp.TTCcovaqc  with  vocov). 
An  instance  of  hyperbaton  is  evident  at  the  end  of  colon :  rjp.epcbv  .  .  .  oXlycov.  (J. 
Palm,  Uber  Sprache  und  Stil  des  Diodoros  von  Sizilien  (1955)  131  ff.,  notes  that  hyperbaton 
is  more  common  in  Hellenistic  prose  than  before.)  Litotes  is  employed  in  5  (see  n.), 
perhaps  to  avoid  repetition  of  the  adjective  oXlyoov.  There  is  assonance  in  7  with 
the  repetition  of  the  syllable  cov ,  possibly  to  place  stress  upon  the  plague.  Although 
the  syntax  is  not  complicated,  the  word  order  is  fairly  symmetrical.  The  vocabu¬ 
lary  is  formal  and  carefully  chosen;  p,r)viv,  vocov,  and  Xaol  are  retained  from  the 
Homeric  text;  the  phrase  rjp.epd)v  ht.aycvop.cvu>v  with  a  numeral  or  a  quantitative 
adjective,  as  well  as  the  verb  cp.popovp.ai.,  come  into  vogue  in  later  Greek,  from  the 
first  century  ad  and  the  first  century  bc  respectively  (see  3-4  n.,  5  n.). 

A  comparison  between  4943  and  the  corresponding  Latin  text  suggests  noth¬ 
ing  to  refute  the  claim  of  Sept.,  in  his  introductory  letter  to  Ruhnus  (. Epistula ,  p.  1 

II.  16—17),  that  he  wished  to  make  a  free  translation  into  Latin  during  his  spare  time, 
feeling  that  he  had  no  special  talent  ( Latine  disserere,  non  magis  confisi  ingenio,  quam  ut 
otiosi  animi  desidiam  discuteremus).  A  difficult  Greek  expression  in  5  is  replaced  in  Sept. 
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by  a  simple,  general  phrase.  The  effect  of  the  plague  upon  the  people  is  described 
with  more  words  in  Sept,  than  in  Dictys.  Sept.,  not  satisfied  by  the  plain  and  short 
wording  of  Dictys,  apparently  added  some  commonplace  details  to  intensify  the 
narrative.  Frequendy  in  Sept,  the  plain,  tight  syntax  of  Dictys  is  mirrored:  subor¬ 
dinate  clauses  are  employed  instead  of  participles  or  of  single  sentences,  the  latter 
being  once  replaced  by  an  ablative  absolute  in  Sept.  (9—1 1,  cf.  11  30.4-5).  A  more 
detailed  account  of  the  differences  between  4943  and  Sept,  is  offered  in  the  com¬ 
mentary  below. 


X 


]  avTto'xpverjCfjevoyv'a 

c. 3  ]a vto).  Xpvcrjc  fjev  ovv  a-  11  30 

]  .cdeicaTTepxeTanrpoc 

TLfjjacdelc  arrepx^TaL  rrpoc 

]  ovKai.rjfj.eptov8i.aye 

olk]ov  Kal  rjfieptov  Staye- 

]  evtovoXiyajpeiTeSta 

vofj\evcov  oXlytuv  e’Ee  8lol 

]  \\u)vefitf)opr)9rivai 

5  to  Htt^oXXolv’  ifj<f>opnjdrjvaL 

]  veLTe8i.afjrivLVTi.va 

fjrj8e]v  etVe  Sta  fjrjviv  TLva 

]  vvocovep-Trecovcrjc 

6acco]v  vocov  ip-rrecovcrjc 

]  TToXXwvaaLTLOvevo 

tov  j4]-7r6AAa>i'a  ultlov  evo- 

]  OLXaoLeLval KaLapx^ 

fjLcav]  ol  A aol  eivaL'  Kal  apye- 

]  TOKaKovarroTtov 

10  rat  fje]y  to  KaKov  cltto  tlov 

]  TTo8tOVKaL8La<f)9eL 

TeTp]aTr68a)v  Kal  8Latf>6eL- 

]  TOJV  XatovnoXXoL^a 

povTal]  tcov  Xatov  ttoXXo'l,  fia- 

]8eov8eLCOVTee 

ciXetov]  8e  ovSelc  ovTe  eyocrj- 

lA.i  C-I  c-5 

cev  oin\e  8Le[tj)6aprj  c.3  ]  [  c. 5 

2  ] . ,  short  line,  almost  horizontal  at  mid-letter-height,  compatible  more  with  the  extension  of 
the  right  oblique  of  A  than  of  the  middle  stroke  of  e  5  ]  ,  speck  of  ink,  assignable  to  many 

letters  10  ]  r,  the  extension  of  T  leftwards  may  distort  the  shape  of  the  first  visible  letter  of 

the  line,  which  should  be  either  c  or  N,  of  which  part  of  the  oblique  and  the  right-hand  side  vertical 
can  be  seen  1 1  \  tt,  high  speck  of  ink  just  below  the  left-hand  side  extension  of  the  horizontal 

of  7 t,  suggestive  of  the  extension  of  A  13  e  ,  tiny  traces  from  the  top  of  one  or  two  letters, 

followed  by  the  top  of  a  semicircle  and  of  a  vertical  14  ]  ,  part  of  a  middle  horizontal  and  of 

a  high  slightly  curved  line,  which,  if  projected,  would  form  an  acute  angle,  suits  well  e  8  ,  speck 

from  the  top  of  a  narrow  letter,  perhaps  1,  followed  by  left-hand  upper  part  of  a  letter,  probably  of 
e  rather  than  c  ]  [,  right-hand  side  oblique  slightly  curved  compatible  with  u,  A,  A,  followed  by 

left-hand  semicircle,  suggestive  of  o,  cf>,  p,  and  less  likely  coorc 

‘.  .  .  to  [or  for]  him.  Chryses  therefore  insulted  departed  homewards,  and  after  few  days,  either 
because  Apollo  was  not  at  all  satisfied  or  due  to  wrath,  a  disease  soon  fell  upon  them  and  the  soldiers 
considered  Apollo  to  be  responsible.  The  pestilence  originated  with  the  animals,  and  many  soldiers 
perished,  nevertheless  none  of  the  kings  became  sick  or  died  .  .  .’ 
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For  comparison:  the  Latin  version  by  ‘Septimius’ 

(n  29)  Ceterum  Achilles  in  ore  omnium  ipsumque  et  Menelaum  contumeliis  lacerabat.  (30)  Igitur  Chryses  ubi 
iniuriam  perpessus  ab  Agamemnone  domum  discessit  neque  multi  Jluxerant  dies,  incertum  alione  casn  an,  uti  omnibus 
videbatur,  ira  Apollinis  morbus  gravissimus  exercitum  invadit  principio  grassandi  facto  a  pecoribus,  dein  malo  paulatim 
magis  magisque  ingravescente  per  homines  dispergitur.  turn  vero  vis  magna  mortalium  corporibusfatigatis  pestifera  aegri- 
tudine  itifando  ad  postremum  exitio  interibat.  sed  regum  omnino  nullus  neque  mortuus  ex  hoc  malo  neque  ademptatus  est. 

2  fluxerunt  E-n-fi  ecfluxerant  G2  cf.  Br.  7;  Frie.  57  incertum  est  P  an  om.  B  3  morbus 

.  .  .  principio  om.  a  facta  G1  con.  G2  4  magisque]  ac  magis  V  turn]  Fuit  V  5  interibat 
E‘V  con.  E2  v.adn.cr.  omnimodo  a  malo]  morbo  P  neque]  atque  EV 


1  ]auTo>:  sc.  Ayap.ep.vovi,  according  to  Sept,  (ceterum  Achilles  in  ore  omnium  ipsumque  et  Menelaum 
contumeliis  lacerabat).  The  context  is  presumably  Agamemnon’s  decision  not  to  return  Chryseis  to  her 
father,  and  his  abusive  behaviour  towards  the  latter  that  prompted  the  challenge  by  the  Achaean 
leaders  including  Achilles. 

1— 2  a[Ti[x]ac8elc.  Cf.  Sept,  iniuriam  perpessus  ab  Agamemnone,  and  U.  1.11— 12  ovveiea  tov  Xpvcqv 
■ qripacev  aprjTrjpa  ArpelS-qc.  Less  probable  would  be  a[x8]ec8elc,  as  regards  space  and  the  thickness 
and  position  of  the  middle  stroke  of  the  assumed  e.  The  same  syntax  with  circumstantial  participle 
is  also  offered  in  P.  Bon.  6  an o^nepn re ic  (1.  anoTrep-pBeic)  vno  r [  0 0  A]yapepvovoc,  and  Flyp.  11  aAAa 
nai  peed’  vflpecoc  vno  Ayapepvovoc  anoSeaixSelc.  (For  Flyp.  11  we  give  the  readings  of  the  majority  of 
MSS.)  At  this  point  the  additional  variations  are  reported  in  A.  Ludwich,  Textkritische  Untersuchungen  iiber 
die  mythologischen  Scholien  zu  Homer’s  Iliad  i  (1900)  8—9  Sio tySelc,  ai roSeevexdelc,  anoneppdelc,  aviadelc.  Cf. 
also  D,  P.  Oslo  II  12. 2. 10,  P  Berol.  5014V.17,  P.  Achm.  2,  and  the  four  Byzantine  paraphrases  of  II.  1.11, 
which  offer  arlpwc  or  anpoc  followed  by  a  verb  to  denote  Agamemnon’s  behaviour  towards  Chryses. 

anepxeTae  The  present  tense  has  not  been  preserved  in  Sept.,  who  offers  the  perfect  discessit. 
The  same  Greek  verb  in  the  imperfect  is  employed  for  Chryses’  departure  from  the  Greek  camp  in 
the  paraphrases  of  Plato  Rep.  111  393d  and  Aristides  (ed.  Spengel,  Rhet.  Gr.  ii,  p.  510),  and  in  the  aorist 
in  PM  and  PG. 

3  oIk\ov.  Both  oIk]ov  and  Sop.]ov  would  correspond  to  the  Latin  domum  and  suit  the  space. 
Sopoc  is  a  poetic  word,  but  it  could  have  been  retained  from  memory  of  the  Flomeric  text.  Flowever, 
o’Ikolc  glosses  Sopoic  at  P.  Strasb  inv.  Gr.  1015  (published  by  O.  Plasberg,  Archiv  2  (1903)  185-228)  5.15 
(on  II.  5.198).  Owing  to  the  perspective  of  this  narrative,  namely  that  of  an  Acliean  soldier,  which  is 
completely  different  from  that  of  the  narrator  of  the  Iliad,  Chryses’  withdrawal  to  the  shore  (as  well 
as  his  prayers  and  the  ensuing  actions  of  Apollo)  in  the  Flomeric  text  would  not  have  been  known  to 
the  Achaean  camp,  cf.  II.  1.34  fRj  S’  aaecov  napa  diva  noAvpAolcfloio  daAaccqc. 

3-4  Si.aye[vop]evuiv.  Cf.  P  Tebt.  II  268.18.  The  participle  as  genitive  absolute  expressing  lapse 
of  time  is  attested  in  a  number  of  later  authors,  e.g.  Plutarch,  Longus,  Aristeides,  Xenophon,  Origen, 
and  Porphyry,  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament.  Seaye[yevqp.]evtav  is  not  attested  in  this  phrase,  and 
would  be  too  long.  In  Sept,  the  absolute  construction  is  replaced  by  a  time  clause:  (ubi)  neque  multi 
jluxerant  dies.  The  time  reference  in  3—4  would  not  be  simply  transitional,  or  even  pedantic.  Some  time 
may  have  reasonably  elapsed  between  the  string  of  the  related  events,  and  presumably  the  effect  of 
the  disease  upon  the  Achaeans  could  not  have  been  made  visible  immediately  after  Chryses’  depar¬ 
ture  so  as  to  allow  any  connections. 

5-6  to  An]6AAu)v’  ip.epop-qd-qvai  [p,ij8e]v.  The  same  name  is  written  with  scriptio plena  in  8;  pre¬ 
sumably  the  scribe  was  inconsistent  in  his  practice.  Restoring  to  p.r)  n]  oAAwv  at  the  start  of  5  would 
be  too  long  for  the  available  space,  unless  one  assumes  a  scribal  error,  e.g.  the  omission  of  to  or  pi). 
Likewise  too  long  are  dvcrd>]v,  evxa>]v,  or  aya8d>\v,  though  cf.  II.  1.65  and  93  ei  t’  ap  o  y’  evxu>A-qc 
emp.ep.^eTai  r/S’  eKaTop-^rjc,  and  XXIV  2405,  containing  scholia  minora  on  this  line,  as  well  as  D  and 
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the  four  Byzantine  paraphrases  ad  loc.,  which  gloss  evx<uXrjc  and  eKarop-i 84c  as  evxrjc  (D  +  Ser/cecac) 
and  (pieyaX-pc  PB  /  TeXelac  D  PA)  dvclac  respectively.  Sept.,  who  has  alione  casu  here,  is  not  as  close  as 
elsewhere,  perhaps  because  epipopridTjvai  proved  difficult  for  the  translator. 

5  epipop-pBTjvai.  The  unusual  verb  epujsopovpiai,  attested  once  in  a  document,  P  Lips.  119  ii  6  (ill 
ad),  unlike  here,  is  normally  used  of  negative  attributes,  as  Professor  D.  Mastronarde  observes. 

7  6acco]v  could  be  considered  here  as  standing  for  the  positive,  as  it  frequently  does  in  Homer 
and  poetry  in  general.  As  an  alternative,  one  could  consider  restoring  a  modifier  of  pirjviv,  e.g.  KaK-rfjv 
or  oAoi)]y  (cf.  Od.  3.135),  but  the  unecessary  emphasis  conveyed  by  this  word  order  makes  such  a  sup¬ 
plement  less  likely.  Sept,  has  simply  ira  Apollinis,  while  the  adjective  gravissimus  refers  to  morbus  and  is 
absent  from  Dictys. 

vocov  ipnrecovcrjc.  Cf.  II.  1. io  vovcov  ava  crparov  wpce  ko.ktjv  and  Cedr.  (Bekker  1  222.7—8) 
Xoip.wSovc  vocov  ivacrp/jacric  tw  CTparw.  Similar  structure  but  as  genitive  absolute  recurs  in  Hyp.  11: 
A oipiov  yevopievov  (a  variant  reading  is  Xoipiov  evcKrpfiavToc ;  see  Ludwich,  7 extkritische  Untersuchungen 
(1900)  9),  and  slightly  different  with  transitive  verb  in  Tab.  Biaca  Paris.  E  tov  ottoXX uivoc  .  .  .  Xoipiov 
efi|8aAovroc).  Sept,  rejects  the  participial  construction  in  favour  of  a  whole  clause,  supplemented  with 
fairly  obvious  details  (morbus  gravissimus  exercitum  invadit}.  The  issue  of  the  plague  occurs  more  accu¬ 
rately  as  Xoipioc  and  not  vococ  in  the  structure  of  the  main  clause  also  in  P  Achm.  2  (81  o-rrep  Xoipioc 
Karecxev  rove  eAA rjvac)  and  P.  Bon.  6  (o  Se  8eoc  eiraKovcac  A[ oiji\ov  enecKTjifjev  toic  ayatotc).  Scholia 
minora  and  paraphrases  on  II.  1.10  normally  offer  vocov  (with  the  exception  of  Par.  A,  which  offers 
appwcTLav). 

8  tov  74]  mi  AAcuva:  alternatively  perhaps  deov  ’Aj-rroWaiva?  Cf.  schbr  on  II.  1.64:  tuiv  alpviSlwv 
davdrajv  oitiov  <f>aciv  elvai  AnoXAcova. 

8-9  evo[pucav]  ol  Xaoi  Sept,  is  again  here  not  very  literal.  The  impersonal  construction 
in  a  parenthetical  clause  of  the  Latin  text  uti  omnibus  videbatur  corresponds  to  the  personal  Greek 
ev6[pucav ]  ol  Aaoi,  while  the  rest,  that  is  tov  AttoXX wva  aiTiov  eivai,  is  implied  in  the  preceding  lines. 
Dictys’  explanation  fills  a  logical  gap  in  the  Homeric  narrative.  People  themselves  (the  generalization 
perhaps  prompted  by  Achilles’  assertion  at  II.  1.65)  arrived  at  the  conclusion  (evopucav)  that  the  plague 
was  Apollo’s  means  of  punishment,  for  the  commonest  reason  of  ritual  errors  or  an  old  wrath,  since 
nothing  in  the  Iliad  explains  the  source  of  people’s  certainty  on  this  matter,  especially  when  it  is  not 
connected  with  Chryses’  mistreatment.  Although  not  mentioned  in  the  text,  people  may  have  thought 
of  Apollo  in  the  first  place,  because  he  was  normally  considered  responsible  for  sudden  death  for 
men,  as  his  sister,  Artemis,  was  for  women,  often  in  childbirth  (e.g.  II.  24.6o4ff ;  Od.  11.171— 3).  In  the 
use  of  the  verb  evopucav  may  be  detected  a  rationalizing  attitude  on  the  part  of  Dictys  towards  the 
divine,  similarly  evident  in  Dares  Phrygius’  De  excidio  Troiae  historia,  and  the  Homeric  hypothesis  ‘with 
no  gods’  published  byj.  J.  O’Hara,  ZTE  56  (1984)  1-9.  However,  the  rationalizing  here  appears  less 
thoroughgoing  than  Sept,  at  1  19,  where  the  reasons  of  the  plague  at  Aulis  are  given  as  neque  multo post 
irane  caelesti  an  ob  mutationem  aeris  corporibus  pertemptatis  lues  invadit. 

10  pre]v.  Alternatively,  ou]y  (cf.  1  p,ev  ovv),  but  pi.ev  correlates  better  with  the  clause  beginning  in 
12—13  |8a[ciAeo)v]  Se. 

to  kokov.  Cf.  II.  1. 10  (see  7  n.)  and  malo  Sept,  (n  30.5). 

11  TCTpjaTToSwv:  a pecoribus  Sept.;  cf.  II.  1.50:  ovprjac  p,ev  cttwx^to  koX  Kvvac  apyovc.  TCTpanoha 
of  animals  occurs  frequently  in  the  Homeric  scholia;  cf.  also  Thuc.  11  50.1,  where  ra  TCTpa-rroSa  are 
also  mentioned  in  a  context  of  plague.  At  this  point  the  simple  construction  of  a  single  sentence  in 
Dictys  has  been  rendered  in  a  more  complicated  way  in  Sept,  by  means  of  ablative  absolute  and 
gerund  as  noun  (principio  grassandi  facto  a  pecoribus). 

11— 12  8 ia(f>0el[povTai.  Cf.  II.  1.10  oXckovto  Se  Xaol;  1.52  alei  Se  Trvpal  veKvaiv  koiovto  8api.eial. 
The  same  verb  but  as  genitive  absolute  in  Hyp.  11  kol  ttoXXwv,  wc  eiKoc  Si apffeipopcevwv  (variant 
reading:  Kai  twv  Ayaiuiv  pOeipopievwv;  see  Ludwich,  Textkritische  Untersuchungen  (1900)  9),  while  the 
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circumstantial  participle  Ko.Kovp.evoi  appears  in  E  Bon.  6.  In  the  paraphrases  the  verb  8ia<f>6eipopcai 
is  employed  in  T.  Bodl.  3019.29—30  vp’  qc  01  eAAijrec  KaTairoXepovpevoL  Siapdeipovro  (1.  8ie<f>d-)  and 
Aristides,  op.  cit. :  -n-oAAoi  pkv  .  .  .  tt po  t opac  Si  epdap-qcav.  The  plain  epdeipovro  is  employed  in  the  PM 
and  PG  of  II.  1.10.  At  this  point,  Sept,  becomes  verbose  by  comparison:  11  30.11-15  dein  malo paulatim 
magis  magisque  intravescente  per  homines  dispergitur.  turn  vero  vis  magna  mortalium  corporibus  fatigatis  pestif- 
era  aegritudine  infando  ad  postremum  exitio  interibat,  of  which  only  the  boldface  text  corresponds 
to  Dictys.  In  Sept.,  the  translation  of  Dictys’  Aacuv  into  mortalium  (which  refers  both  to  the  soldiers  and 
the  animals)  is  not  accurate. 

13-14  |8a[ciAe«)v]  8k  ovSelc  0 tire  evqcrj[cev  otirje  8i.e[<j>dapr].  The  reconstruction  here  is  guided 
by  Sept,  sed  regum  omnino  nullus  neque  mortuus  ex  hoc  malo  neque  adtemptatus  est,  but,  if  correct,  there  is 
a  change  in  Sept,  of  the  order  of  the  two  parts  of  the  negation. 

14  8i.e[<t>dapT)  c. 3  ]  .  [■  The  two  traces  visible  in  the  remainder  of  14  are  too  meagre  to  allow 
reconstruction,  although  they  would  allow  Ao[ip,oO  or  Ao[ip.ai;  cf.  Sept,  morbi  (n  30.17)  and  the  variant 
attested  at  11  30.16  in  P  (a  manuscript  of  the  15th  century)  (ex  hoc)  morbo.  Professor  Parsons,  however, 
suggests  to  o]Ao[r  here,  which  would  correspond  nicely  to  omnino  in  Sept.  As  a  soldier,  Dictys,  unlike 
Homer,  marks  the  contrast  between  the  many  common  Achaean  soldiers  who  died  from  the  plague 
and  their  kings  of  whom  none  even  fell  ill. 

R.  HATZILAMBROU 


4944.  Dictys  Cretensis,  Bellum  Troianum  v  15-17 

100/6  (a)  Fr.  1  26.8  x  31.5  cm  Early  third  century 

Fr.  2  5.2  x  7.5  cm  Plate  VII 

Three  fragments  from  a  papyrus  roll,  the  main  ensemble  (probably  the  end  of 
the  roll)  showing  the  first  fourteen  line-ends  of  a  column,  followed  by  two  columns 
at  full  height  but  for  the  most  part  lacking  line-ends.  Two  smaller  fragments,  plus 
two  scraps  with  exiguous  if  any  remains,  are  of  uncertain  placement.  The  backs 
are  blank.  The  Greek  text  corresponds  to  the  final  chapters  of  book  v  of  the  Latin 
version  by  ‘Septimius’  of  the  account  of  the  Trojan  War  attributed  to  Dictys  of 
Crete  and,  notably,  includes  the  fifth  book’s  conclusion  with  its  authorial  sphragis. 
Traces  about  1.5  cm  above  the  initial  letter  of  the  third  column  could  be  remains 
of  a  column  number,  although  the  equivalent  at  the  same  position  in  the  second 
column  is  not  discernible.  Top,  bottom  margin  and  intercolumnar  space  measure 
3.0,  5.8,  and  c.1.5  cm.  respectively.  In  fr.  1,  col.  ii  consists  of  54  lines,  while  col.  iii 
has  55.  Lines  average  20-21  letters  at  an  average  length  of  c.8  cm.  (In  the  text  below 
of  fr.  1,  continuous  line-numeration  is  given  for  cols,  ii— iii,  to  which  line-numbers 
without  designation  of  fragment  or  column  in  the  discussion  and  notes  below  refer; 
citations  of  Sept,  without  book  number  are  to  book  v.) 

The  text  is  written  in  a  mature,  medium-sized,  almost  upright  specimen  of 
the  ‘Severe  Style’,  comparable  to  the  third  century  hands  of  GLH  20a  =  GAL4W2 
84  (on  its  date,  see  BL  VIII  133  and  IX  183  under  VII 1044;  L.  C.  Youtie,  £ PE  21 
(1976)  7  fL,  with  the  qualifications  of  J.  Rowlandson,  £PE  67  (1987)  290)  and  Sei- 
der  11  33.  Visible  shading  and  ornamentation  by  means  of  hooks  and  serifs  favour 
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a  date  in  the  early  third  century.  A  rests  on  a  long  baseline,  and  its  right  oblique  is 
extended  upwards.  The  middle  stroke  of  e  sometimes  touches  the  following  letter, 
z  has  a  wavy  baseline,  and  e  is  narrow  with  middle  stroke  protruding  both  ways. 
kk  is  large  with  shallow  belly,  and  N  has  short  right  vertical.  2  is  elegant  with  long 
baseline  and  middle  part  of  the  form  of  a  comma.  The  horizontal  of  t  starts  off 
with  pointed  acute  angle,  when  at  the  beginning  of  a  line.  The  middle  part  of  cj)  is 
elliptical. 

Iota  adscript  is  not  normally  written,  but  is  perhaps  inserted  by  the  same  hand 
in  the  fragmentary  line  92.  Diairesis  is  always  marked  inorganically  on  initial  t,  and 
v  (2,  13,  36,  66,  86).  Elision  is  tacidy  effected  in  lines  18,  43  (probably),  47  and  75, 
while  scriptio  plena  is  preferred  in  lines  27,  28,  70,  93  and  107.  Strong  punctuation 
is  sometimes  indicated  by  space  of  one  letter,  noticeable  in  lines  17,  21  and  71.  Ac¬ 
cents  are  placed  infrequently,  acute:  16,  fr.  2.10  (on  the  first  vowel  of  a  diphthong, 
as  usual);  grave:  107.  The  end  of  the  book  is  elaborately  marked  by  a  decorated  or 
‘forked’  paragraphus  (i.e.  same  shape  as  the  diple  obelismene :  see  GMAW 2  p.  12  with 
n.  60)  extending  underneath  the  initial  letter  of  the  last  line  of  the  book  (92),  divid¬ 
ing  off  the  epilogue  with  its  authorial  sphragis  that  follows.  No  other  lectional  or 
critical  signs  or  corrections  are  in  evidence. 

4944  preserves  the  second  longest  text  of  Dictys  after  P.  Tebt.  II  268,  i.e. 
longer  than  XXXI  2539  and  4943.  Its  standard  format  and  bookhand  further 
attests  to  the  popularity  of  this  unusual  work  in  Graeco-Roman  Egypt.  The  fact 
that  its  end  coincides  with  the  end  of  the  fifth  book  in  the  Latin  version  gives  a 
strong  indication  that  the  division  of  the  Greek  original  into  books  up  to  this  point 
in  the  work  was  as  described  by  Sept.  (. Epistula ,  pp.  1. 17—2.2)  itaque  priorum  quinque 
voluminum,  quae  bello  contracta  gestaque  sunt,  eundem  numerum  servavimus.  Internally,  some 
differences  in  structure  from  Sept,  may  be  observed:  13-15,  for  example,  do  not 
seem  to  contain  the  strong  pause  expected  for  the  transition  to  a  new  section  as  in 
Sept.,  where  the  section -beginning  may  have  been  imposed  by  the  Latin  adaptor. 
4944  also  confirms  that  the  close  of  the  book,  together  with  the  authorial  sphragis 
(93—109,  cf.  Sept,  v  17  p.  119.8-18)  that  concludes  the  narrative  of  the  war  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  Homeric  Iliad  (and  in  Sept,  precedes  the  narratives  of  the  nostoi  in 
book  vi,  cf.  4944.25-6),  was  present  in  the  Greek  version.  (On  the  sphragis  and  its 
function,  especially  in  Greek  and  Latin  Poetry,  see  W.  Kranz,  ‘Sphragis:  Ichform 
undNamensiegel  als  Eingans-  und  Schlussmotiv  antiker  Dichtung’,  RhM  104  (1961) 
3-46,  97-124.) 

In  this  epilogue  Dictys  openly  introduces  himself  in  the  first  person  by  name, 
and  comments  on  the  language,  script  and  historiographical  method  employed  in 
his  work;  cf.  the  briefer  account  of  this  earlier  in  Sept.  (1 13  p.  11.14— 20).  Here  Dic¬ 
tys  sheds  some  light  on  the  complex  problem  of  the  putative  original  language  of 
Dictys’  work,  which  is  difficult  to  understand  in  Sept,  (on  the  problem  see  further 
W.  Eisenhut,  Mittellateinisches  Jahrbuch  18  (1983)  19—20;  S.  Merkle,  Die  Ephemeris  belli 
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Troiani  des  Diktys  von  Kreta  (1989)  109-113).  It  may  be  that  Dictys  intentionally  left 
the  specification  of  the  language  vague  (or  subject  to  the  reader’s  suspension  of 
disbelief),  given  the  difficulty  of  determining  which  specific  language  or  dialect 
was  expected  to  be  used  by  Dictys,  a  supposed  Cretan-speaker  of  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  War.  In  4944  Dictys’  explanation  draws  on  the  discussion  of  Cretan  dia¬ 
lects  at  Horn.  Od.  19.172—83  (see  96-7  n.),  where  there  are  said  to  be  various  ethnic 
groups  on  Crete  who  speak  both  Greek  and  non-Greek  languages  or  dialects.  Dic¬ 
tys  describes  himself  as  Dictys  of  Cnossos,  follower  of  Idomeneus,  the  leader  of 
the  Mycenaeans  (Achaeans),  who  dominated  central  Crete  according  to  the  tradi¬ 
tion  presented  at  II.  2.645-52.  Accordingly,  it  was  possible  in  theory  for  the  Achean 
Dictys  to  employ  a  Greek  dialect  (cf.  96  e^iKTofr),  but  the  author  of  the  Greek  work 
did  not  risk  naming  it. 

Sept,  certainly  understood  from  Dictys’  epilogue  (and  perhaps  the  original 
Greek  prologue)  that  the  language  used  by  Dictys  was  Greek,  and  he  more  explic¬ 
itly  stated  this  in  his  Epistula  p.  1.12  nam  oratio  Graeca  fuerat.  In  the  Latin  Prologue, 
which  was  either  translated  from  the  Greek  or  composed  at  some  point  by  someone 
other  than  Sept.,  the  language  is  never  specified,  while  the  use  of  the  Phoenician 
alphabet  (pp.  2.13,  3.4—5)  is  stressed.  However,  vagueness  regarding  this  matter  is 
retained  and  emphasized  by  two  controversial  references  to  the  Phoenician  lan¬ 
guage:  (i)  Dictys  .  .  .  peritus  vocis  ac  litteris  Phoenicum  (p.  2.7—8);  and  (ii)  (Nero)  iussit  in 
Graecum  sermonem  ista  transferri  (p.  3.8-9).  Malalas,  who  may  be  expected  to  have  read 
the  original  Greek  beginning  of  the  work,  wrote  ambiguously  ( Chronographia  x  p. 
189.65)  Kal  (Nepcov)  eKeAevcev  pera  to  drot^ai  Kal  yv covai,  t'l  icriv  yeTaypaprjvai, 
(which  could  mean  both  ‘transliterate’  and  ‘translate’)  avra  Kal  iv  rr\  Inqp,ociq 
j8tj8Ato0i)K?]  anoTedrjvaL  avra.  It  is  tempting  to  conclude  that  the  author  of  the 
Greek  original  on  purpose  avoided  specifying  the  language  or  dialect  in  which 
Dictys  had  supposedly  written  his  diary. 

Since  vagueness  on  this  point  may  be  detected  in  both  the  Latin  Prologue 
and  Malalas,  we  are  of  the  view  that  Sept,  on  his  own  account  took  pains  in  the 
process  of  adaptation  to  interpret  and  specify  the  language  used  by  Dictys.  One 
may,  of  course,  still  agree  with  Sept.,  and  understand  Graecum  sermonem  as  meaning 
the  koine :  cf.  Epistula  p.  1.12  commutatos  litteris  Atticis,  and  Sept.  17  p.  119.11-13  neque 
sit  mirum  cuiquam,  si  quamvis  Graeci  omnes  diverso  tamen  inter  se  sermone  agunt,  where  sermo 
should  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  ‘dialect’.  For  discrepancies  between  the  Epis¬ 
tula  and  the  Prologus,  see  N.  E.  Griffin,  Dares  and  Dictys  (1907)  117-120;  Eisenhut,  art. 
cit.  18-22;  Merkle,  Die  Ephemeris  98-109. 

The  style  of  4944  is  in  conformity  with  that  of  the  three  previously  published 
papyri  of  Dictys,  so  that  we  are  now  in  the  position  to  shape  a  clear  idea  of  Dictys’ 
plain  and  compressed  style,  suitable  for  the  genre  of  the  work,  the  main  features 
of  which  are :  few  subordinate  clauses  but  many  participial  ones,  frequent  use  of 
genitive  absolute  and  historic  present,  tendency  to  place  the  finite  verb  towards  the 
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end  of  the  sentence,  parataxis  and  dull  connection  of  the  clauses  mainly  through 
Se,  and  plain  diction  that  does  not  avoid  repetition  of  vocabulary  (see  20  and  21, 
43  and  47)- 

4944  confirms  for  Sept,  by  comparison  the  general  impression  formed  by  the 
other  three  papyri  of  Dictys,  namely  that  the  Latin  text  is  a  rendering  in  which  only 
limited  parts  of  the  Greek  text  are  rendered  into  Latin  with  accuracy  (cf.  21—24, 
72—77).  Sept,  indulged  in  elaboration  and  amplification  of  the  Greek  text,  where  he 
felt  that  his  original  was  too  compressed  (see  e.g.  7—9,  14—15,  20-21,  41-45,  49— 53, 
59-60).  However,  there  are  a  few  points  where  the  Latin  text  appears  condensed 
in  comparison  to  Dictys  (47,  54—5,  68-9),  and  there  are  two  instances  (32—3  and 
82—92),  where  elements  of  the  Greek  text  of  4944  have  been  totally  omitted  in  the 
Latin.  In  other  places,  especially  in  col.  iii  at  the  end  of  the  narrative  before  the 
epilogue,  limited  space  in  the  papyrus  suggests  that  the  Greek  text  is  far  more  com¬ 
pressed  in  relation  to  the  Latin,  making  certain  restoration  impossible  (61  ff,  81—92 
n.).  Here  we  have  adopted  a  conservatively  restored  text,  relegating  promising  sup¬ 
plements  to  the  notes  (see  commentary).  Closer  in  scale  and  diction  to  Dictys’  text 
is  the  epilogue  with  its  authorial  sphragis  in  Sept.,  allowing  for  a  more  fully  restored 
text  of  the  close  of  the  book. 

It  is  interesting  that  Sept,  (or  his  Greek  exemplar)  critically  opted  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  tradition  regarding  the  location  of  Hecuba’s  grave  (18—19),  and  he  also  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  corrected  Dictys  (11—12)  on  the  way  Diomedes  gained  the  Palladion. 
Notable  is  the  effort  in  Sept,  to  improve  the  connection  of  clauses  by  often  using  in 
his  text  ita(que),  ceterum,  per  idem  tempus,  quippe ,  inter  quae ,  praeterea ,  tunc ,  dein,  exin.  The 
addition  of  a  final  transitional  sentence  of  book  v  in  the  Latin  text  (see  above)  may 
be  seen  as  a  stylistic  and  structural  embellishment  in  Sept.,  and  was  probably  never 
present  in  4944. 

It  is  interesting  for  the  interrelation  of  the  Byzantine  authors  who  make  use 
of  Dictys  (see  introd.  to  4943—4944)  that  the  narratives  of  Cedrenus,  Hyp.  Od.  and 
Suda  (s.v.  Kvvoc  Crjixa)  in  their  account  of  Odysseus’  departure  and  Hecuba’s  death, 
are  very  close  to  each  other  and  in  agreement  with  Dictys  as  attested  in  4944,  while 
a  reference  to  the  end  met  by  Hecuba  (present  in  4944)  is  missing  from  Malalas 
(and  the  Ecloge). 
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Fr.  1 

Col.  i 

Col.  ii 

Col.  ii 

t piev  [ 

TjOtevS[ 

c.15 

]v 

eicvS  [ 

etc  dSjo[tav 

c.12 

j 

va[  c.4.  ].<•_[ 

va[  c.4  J  tS[ 

c.12 

]« 

eP°.[  c-3  1 .  .««[ 

epo  |  c.3  j  ao 

c.io 

] 

5  KatS[  c. 3  ] 

5  teat  S[  c.3  ] 

c.13 

] 

|  c.4  ]  o/x  [ 

|  c.4  ]o/x| 

c.12 

> 

7ipt|  c.^]ovaA 

TTpl[p  t6"IXl\0V 

aAcoval  t 

]tv 

ovy  _  veTteTFoAe/xTycf  ]a 

ovy  av  eVt  e77-oAe/x7]c[ait 

t  ovcf3apfiapovc<j)pvy[ 
SrjoSvccevcc/jo^ovfxl 
TOVceXXrjvacSi-Ofxri  [ 
a(f>eXofxevovavTOv[ 
XaSioveic'LCfMapov  [ 
t ovyevofxevrfceKafi  [ 
KrfyopovcayaparravT\ 
■nap  p,evr]aTTOVoc  [ 
Teipuocavr]  edn]  ey  [ 
8avTrjCTa(f>ocevp,a  | 
TT]cxeppovr]covoKvv[ 
p,aXeyeTaLeTTO.avTrj  [ 

voyXwccoveXeyov  e  [ 
8eyevop,evr]Kaccav[ 
p,vpLaei,cayapLepLVo\ 
yei,(j>ovovTTpop,'pvvo  [ 
eTufiovXr]VKau<aKO  [ 
]icaAAoiq8actA[ 

]  va>pSeapLa.TCH<:[ 

]  oavTu>vp,ri8i,e[ 

]  cdaiTOCOVTOV  [ 

]  yrjcavTacKaXto  [ 

J  CaOTOOCKaiScOjOf 

]  a)yeiSe7 rap  [ 
]ecTa>jOai'a77'ei  [ 
]cu^,7rAeiva|  Joic 
]  tcxvoojixevf 
]tco^toij0ta7r[ 


]?7 


(v  15) 


tovc  fiapfiapovc  &pvy[ac.\  rj- 
8rj  ’ OSvccevc  ^>Oj8od/x[ev]oc 
T0vc"EXXrjvac  Aiop,rj[8ovc 
acf>eXop,evov  avrov  [to  TlaX- 
AaStov  elcTcqapov  [  c.5 
too  yevop,evrjc  EKaf3rj[c.  t<]a- 
Krjyopovca  yap  onrayr[ac  J  r/ 
Trapap,evrj  arrovoc  |  ]  a- 

reLpuvc  avrjpedrj.  iye[vero 
8’  avrrjc  raifroc  iv  Map\a>velq 
t rjc  Xeppovrjcov,  o  Kvv[oc  Crj- 
jixa  Xeyerai,  irrel  avr rj[v  kv- 
poyXaiccop  eXeyov.  ey[6eoc 
8e  yevop,evrj  Kaccay[8pa  c. 3? 
p-vpla  etc  Ayap,ep,vo[va  rrpoXe- 
yei,  (f>ovov  Trpop,rjvvoy[ca  c. 3? 
iTTL^ovXrjv  Kal  Kanov  [voc- 
t op  to] cc  aXXoic  j8actA[eoci. 
ApTT]]pa>p  8e  a/xa  toIc  [ avrov 
eSeiYjo  avrwp  p,rj  Ste[pt£eti' 
apay]ecdaL  rocovrov  [  c. 4 
c.2  SeLTrjyrjcavTac  /caAco[  c.2 
c.6  J  c  avrovc  Kal  Scojo[  c.i 
c. 3  co/xj^covet  Se  7rapa[  c.4 
c. 7  iV]ecTa)jO  dva77-et0[  c.2 
c.2  ^ItVetav]  cvpLTrXeiv  a[dT]otc 
c.8  v]ijLcxpovp,ev[  c. 3 
c.g  Jtco^xoijota  tt[  c.3 


v  16 
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]  £rjpey  Ae 
]  oXepo  ov  [ 
]napax .  pei  [  .  ] 
«  ]  veXXrjvcovxpy 

]  ovepyovrai 
]yopavopo6vpa 
]ece7 7  VTL 

]7?ca.  I  .  .]  .  Aojixe 
45  JSei?  a/xe 

Jyeijooo  _  77ai) 
]ce-77'cuai'TtK:ai 
Jojcov  [ 

J  deviSacSerj 
so  J^Aacov^jOcuvrat 

jtAecuvaul 
jyeii'oi'  [  £.4  ] 
]aiavTo[  £.4  J 
jaf/c^cr  [  C-4  ] 

Col.  iii 

55  SKOVCTj  [ 
eKTeKp.rj[ 

acoLeXXrjv[ 

(pvapeXX[ 
yovrai  [ 

6o  cav 

ttX<e[  ]cavTa>[ 
va>vouvei.aca[ 
evTu>8ap8av[ 
decdouavTr]v[ 

65  KaLTcovevx^p  [ 
pryinraKOV  [ 
yojvpaOwvv  [ 
vop,eva8iop[ 
avTco^airjc 
70  raSeavrove  [ 

Xovtcu  xc oj0i£[ 
aipeiacror  [ 


c-9  J .  .  .  .  Ae 

£.5  Aeo7r]r6Ae^xoc  tovc[  c. 2? 

£.10  j77-ajoaya)joer  [  Jy 

£.g  Jojv  EXXrjvtov  XPV~ 
cov  Kal  apyv]pov.  epyovTCu 
c. 5  etc  ajyopav  opoSvpa- 
Sov  c. 6  ]ec  e7T ’  Aiavn 
c. 4  e7T€4’0]7]cai'  [Ti]AA6;ue- 
vot  c.6  JSeiy  Ayape- 
pv-  C-1  J  Xe'LP0W r  7rav- 

TOJV  £.6  ]c  €77 ^  A’mVTI.  Kal 
c. 9  ]ojc  ov/S[i]£ov 
c. 5  /7Aet]c0ei4Sac  SeT]- 
devrec  tco]v  Xatov  xp^vrai. 

£.6  j8ac] iXecov  au[  £.5 
£.10  jyeivov t[cu,  £.2  ] 

£.10  ]4EavTo[c  £.3  J 
£.6  ex  rX]avKrjc  r  |  £.4  J 

Col.  iii 

eKovcrjc  [  £.13 

€K  TeKprj[ccr]c  £.10 

ac  ol  "EXXrjv[ec  £.6  yei- 
pcpva  peXX[o-  £.11  a- 
vayovTai  |  £.7  Kopl- 

cavrec[  £.12  a.770- 

77Ae[u]cd£’Ta)[7’  Se  raw  'EXXrj- 
vaiv  Alvelac  a[TroXa.(f>delc 
iv  74  /JajoSdv[a)  £.10 

decdai  Avrrjv[opa  £.7 
xat  rail)  iv  Xepp[ovqccp  £.4 
prj  v-rraKov  |  £.11 

va>v  padiov  vtt[6  ayyeXov  to.  ye- 
vopeva  Stop|  £.11 

avro)  £a >rfc  [  £.10 

raSe  avrov  ei[c  to  ”IXlov  ov  Se- 
Xovrai.  xa >pl^{erai  Se  £.4 
Alvelac  tov  ira[Tpa)ov  /3 lov 


40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

65 

70 
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CVVaVTOJKO p[ 
]ap[3apovetoc[ 

75  J  n^etSa  _  [ 

]a)Aao</n-oA[ 
]avp.e\a[ 
]SercovTjo[ 
]Trapp,ev[ 
so  ]a,vepx[ 

]  paKcual 

].[ 

cvve[ 

85  rece  | 
i'A lov  [ 

^tevo[ 

avaS[ 

TTpLap.^ 

90 

roSe  [ 
veiai  | 
ravra  «[ 
Slktv[  ]kvo>ccl[ 
95  cvveTr[  ]pevoc[ 
a>cep[  ]e<f>u<To[ 
KaiSa[  ] aovyp  | 
yappi  xp wvt[ 
■navr  _  oieAA  [ 
ioo  recoLfiapfiapOL  [ 
y/xev7]rouroS[ 
jU^Seic^yeic^ 
Kat^etcoiev[ 
Tecxpwp-edaTri  [ 
105  Tapevovvcvp^[ 
ArjciKcuTOicfiapl 
t aeiS  '  [  ]  [ 

^t^V7Tej0t[ 

eAA^vcovf 


cvv  aura)  Kop\ Lt^cov,  ttoXXov  Si 
f3]ap/3apov  i'ajc  [A Splav  cvverv- 
yev.]  ktl^cl  S’ay[Todi.,  cvv  Si 
aiirjai  Xaol  ttoX\Xol,  ttoXlv  Kop- 
Kvp\av  MeXa[lvav  Xeyopevrjv. 
ocoi]  Si  toiv  Tp[d)u>v  c. 8 
C. 3  ]iTappev[  C.  12 

C.3  ]civ  epy[ovrat  7ij0oc  tot  Alv- 
Trjvjopa  Kal  a[  c. II 

c-5  ]..  [  ^4 

].[ 

cwe[  c.17 

rece  |  c.16 

TXiov  [  c.15 

pevo\  c.  17 

avaS[  c.17 

/7piaju[  c.16 

c.18 

roSe  |  c.16 

veiat  [  c.15 

ravra  Si  ey[co  cvvey paifjaprjv , 
Alktv[c\  Kva>cci\oc,  ISopevel 
cvvctt  [o]pevoc  [  c.io 

aic  e/x[otJ  i(f>u<To[v  rjv,  KaSpov 
Kal  Aa[v]aov  ypa[ppacLV.  ov 
yap  pia  xpa)vr[ai  yXcoccr]  ovtc 
ttclvtcc  ol"EXXr][vec  ovtc  ttclv- 
tcc  ol  fiapflapoi,  a[AAa  pepL- 
ypevrj.  tovto  S[e  davpacrov 
pr/Selc  r)ycic6[oi)  eivai,  eirel 
Kal  rjpeic  ol  iv  [KprjTrj  oil  ttclv- 
tcc  xpdp-AJa  rfj  [avrfj  yXcoccrj. 
tol  piv  ovv  cvpfi[avTa  tolc'EX- 
Xtjcl  Kal  role  fiap[/3apOLC  7 rav- 
ra  et’Sa)[c  a]i5[roc  cvvey paifta- 
prjv,  TTCpl  [Se  Avrrjvopoc  tt apa 
'EXXrjvcov  [aXXwv  aKr/Kowc. 


75 

80 

85 

90 

95 

100 

105 
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Fr.  2 


]  ojo| 

]aiM .  L 
=  ]....[ 

]. ,P°. [ 

]va^TOV/J,OVOCTV  [ 
JqUjUOl^  •  I  .  ].  .  .  [ 
]  TOLKCL '  [ 

io  Jacouc  [ 

]ocoucr[ 

]eKa. [ 

]/V.[ 

]  a  qu  [ 


5 


10 


15 


]....[ 

]. ,p°.L 

a]faf  rod  fx ovoc  tv  \ 
]u>ifioit;  ■ 

]  _  TOIKO.  [ 

Jacouc  [ 

]ocoucr[ 

]eKa  l 

]  at/x  [ 


Fr.  i  Col.  i 

12  ]  _ ,  extension  of  horizontal  as  of  mid-stroke  of  e 


Col.  ii 

i  [,  acute  angle  at  lower  left  suiting  A  2  [,  part  of  upright  as  of  H,  tA,  N,  tt,  p  3  1  , 

horizontal  at  mid-  to  upper-level  intersecting  with  descender  at  right,  as  of  r,  e,  t  after  ^  acute 
angle  at  lower  left  as  of  A  4  [,  upright  joining  curved  line  near  top  as  of  M  or  H  ]  ,  hori¬ 
zontal  joining  upright  at  right,  tt  or  n  5  ]  [,  curving  left  side  of  oval  shape  with  horizontal 

connecting  at  mid-level,  e  or  e  6  [,  feet  of  two  uprights  and  part  of  oblique  ascending  to 

right,  parts  of  two  or  three  letters,  the  last  as  A  7  A  _  _  _ ,  low  curve  at  the  line  compatible  with  co, 
followed  by  three  low  traces  of  two  letters  8  v  ,  low  oblique  descending  to  left  a  ,  a  speck 

of  ink  at  mid-level  as  of  upright  above  prolonged  tail  of  A  13  [,  speck  of  ink  at  line-level 

14  [,  low  speck  of  ink  ]  ,  short  horizontal  !5  ] . :  descender  ligatured  into  following  H 

16  p  [,  part  of  oblique  descending  to  left  and  part  of  arc  as  of  A  [,  pointed  tip  of  horizontal  at 
upper  left  ]  ,  end  of  horizontal  17  ij  ,  speck  of  ink  in  upper  part  of  writing  space  [, 

thick  vertical  stroke  intersecting  with  fine  horizontal  protrusions  to  right  at  top  and  bottom,  as  6  (per¬ 
haps  corrected  from  1  ?)  18  [.upright  21  [,  two  traces  in  vertical  alignment  as  part 

of  upright  24  [,  part  of  horizontal  25  [,  part  of  upright  29  ]  ,  part  of  high 
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horizontal  and  scattered  traces  as  of  e  [,  low  trace  31  ,  speck  of  ink  as  end  of  an  oblique 

descending  to  right  32  ]  ,  small  arc  [,  end  of  oblique  ascending  to  left  33  [,  low 

trace  and  part  of  horizontal  at  mid-level  compatible  with  e  35  ]  ,  traces  in  vertical  alignment 

37  ]  _ ,  short  oblique  at  mid-level  ascending  to  right  V ...  1  first  e  1  primafacw  (but  could  also  be  H  cor¬ 
rected  from  e  by  the  addition  of  an  upright),  then  low  trace,  then  extension  of  a  letter  ligatured  with 
A  38  ]  ,  tip  of  short  horizontal  at  mid-level  0,  part  of  upright,  then  speck  of  ink  v  , 

speck  of  ink  in  lower  part  of  writing  space  39  X .  j  scattered  traces  of  ink  ^  ,  circlet  resting 

on  horizontal  at  mid-level  40  ]  _ ,  short  vertical  in  upper  part  of  writing  space  41  ]  _ , 

disruption  of  fibres  obscuring  roundish  letter  43  7 t  ,  scattered  traces  44  [  ]  ,  scat¬ 
tered  traces  45  rj  ,  short  horizontal  at  top,  then  specks  of  ink  46  v  ,  specks  of  ink 

48  v  ,  foot  of  upright  and  scattered  traces  4.9  ]  ,  trace  of  ink  52  [,  part  of  horizontal 

at  upper-level  ]  _ ,  horizontal  53  ]  _ ,  upper  part  of  upright  54  _ ,  e  or  H  ]  ,  traces 

suggesting  extension  of  a  stroke 

Col.  iii 

55  r]  [,  low  trace  with  another  in  vertical  alignment,  second  a  vertical  below  line-level 
58  a),  scattered  traces  at  line-level  59  y,  feet  of  three  uprights  and  short  oblique  of  the 

second  letter  1  ,  speck  in  upper  part  of  writing  space  60  [,  high  horizontal  as  of  two  let¬ 
ters  followed  by  high  speck  65  [,  stem  of  vertical  66  [,  foot  of  descender  curving  to 

right  suiting  e  and  c,  then  a  low  trace  67  [,  scattered  specks  as  of  single  letter  69  [, 

two  verticals,  then  edge  of  oblique  descending  to  left  and  speck  at  same  level  70  [,  verti¬ 
cal  72  [,  upright  curving  to  left  and  top  part  of  oblique  suggesting  tt  and  A  75  ]  _ , 

horizontal  stroke  at  mid-level  k  [,  short  oblique  at  upper-level  descending  to  right  suiting  left  arm 
of  y  81  ]  ,  blob  of  ink  in  upper  part  82  ]  _  _  apex  suggesting  A  or  A,  or  combining  with 

following  trace  as  of  u.  83  ]  [,  low  speck  85  [,  lower  half  of  vertical  86  [,  trace 

in  upper  part  91  [,  foot  of  vertical  92  1  ,  upright  slightly  curving  to  right  93  a  , 

short  oblique  descending  to  bottom  right  [,  lower  half  of  vertical  97  [,  bottom  of  oblique 

ascending  to  left  98  x>  foot  °f  oblique  ascending  to  left  99  o,  curve  as  of  back  of 

e  followed  by  tiny  low  trace  A  ,  upright  100  [,  high  speck  107  8  ',  top  of  upright 

in  left  part  under  grave  accent  ]  [,  lower  part  of  upright  descending  below  the  line  and  curving 
back  to  left  at  bottom 

Fr.  2 

1  ]  [,  low  curve  at  line  as  of  00  2  ]  _ ,  upper  and  lower  extremity  of  descender,  upper 

extremity  of  ascender,  as  of  K  or  x  3  ]  _ ,  tiny  trace  at  line-level  a  [,  remains  of  two  or  three 
letters :  lower  extremity  of  upright,  trace  in  lower  part  possibly  upright,  lower  part  of  upright,  lower 
part  of  ascender  4  tj  [,  trace  at  upper-level  5  ]  ,  first  lower  part  of  an  ascender; 

second  part  of  high  horizontal;  third,  high  horizontal  with  its  middle  in  vertical  aligment  with  small 
right-hand  arc  in  lower  part,  suggesting  2 ;  fourth  two  very  tiny  traces  close  to  each  other  at  upper- 
level  6  ]  ,  short  horizontal  at  lower-level  p,  fibres  disturbed:  unclear  traces  in  upper  part 

0  ,  thick  trace  at  line-level  7  pov,  over  a  descending  diagonal  as  of  grave  accent,  too  low  for 

part  of  descender  from  line  above  tv  ,  remains  of  ascender  8  f  ,  tiny  mark  in  upper  part  of 
writing  space  as  though  high  stop  ]...[,  scattered  traces  on  damaged  fibres  9  ]  _ ,  short  tiny 

vertical  in  upper  part  a  [,  ascender  10  ovc  [,  high  horizontal  with  horizontal  connecting 

to  right  as  of  2  or  T  1 2  a  [,  short  arc  13  1  [,  remains  of  arc  as  of  c  1 4  ]  _ ,  arc  as 

of  c  p  ,  remains  of  upright  with  horizontal  connecting  at  mid-level  as  of  e  [,  faded  traces  at 
line-level  15  ]....[,  first  tiny  trace  in  upper  part;  second  top  of  round  letter,  third  remains  of 

arc,  fourth  remains  of  triangular  letter 
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Fr.  3 

i  ]  ,  two  uprights  of  single  letter  e.g.  tt,  or  of  two  different  letters  e.g.  i  and  t  pi  [,  two  traces 
in  lower  part  as  of  upright 

Fr.  i 

16—17  1.  drifiojc  48  1.  curei'Si£ov  52  1.  ylvovT\ 

‘.  .  .  in  an  urn  .  .  .  before  Ilion  had  been  taken,  they  could  certainly  no  longer  have  been  able 
to  fight  anew  the  barbarian  Phrygians.  Odysseus,  fearing  that  the  Greeks  [had]  already  [fled]  to 
Ismarus,  and  since  Diomedes  had  deprived  him  of  the  Palladion  and  Flecuba  had  become  .  .  .  [verb 
missing\ .  For  since  she  spoke  ill  of  everyone,  [so  that]  she  did  not  remain  a  slave  .  .  .  ,  she  was  dishon¬ 
ourably  stoned  and  so  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  labour.  Pier  tomb  was  raised  at  Maroneia  in  the 
Chersonesos,  and  is  known  as  Cynossema  (The  Tomb  of  the  Bitch),  for  they  used  to  call  her  dog- 
tongued.  Cassandra  inspired  by  the  god  foretold  countlessless  [evils?]  for  Agamemnon  forewarning 
murder  and  (or  because  of)  a  plot  and  a  bad  homeward  journey  for  the  rest  of  the  kings.  Antenor 
along  with  his  men  urged  them  (i.e.  the  kings)  not  to  strive  with  each  other  to  such  an  extent ...  to  sail 
(or  in  sailing).  .  .  .  those  having  invited  them  to  dinner  he  also  bestowed  gifts  on  them.  .  .  .  And  .  .  .  Nes¬ 
tor  agreed  .  .  .  [they]  tried  to  persuade  [Aeneas]  to  sail  along  with  them  .  .  .  promising  .  .  .  with  equal 
share  [in  everything]  .  .  .  Neoptolemus  granted  the  [sons  of  Flector  to  Flelenus]  gold  and  silver  [by 
common  consent?]  of  the  Greeks.  They  came  with  one  accord  ...  to  an  assembly  in  honour'  of  Ajax 
.  .  .  they  mourned  by  plucking  out  their-  hair  .  .  .  Agamemnon  .  .  .  more  difficult  than  all  .  .  .  for  Ajax 
and  .  .  .  were  reproaching  [them]  as  sons  of  Pleisthenes,  fearing  the  army  they  used  (?)...  among 
the  kings  .  .  .  they  became  ....  [The  sons]  of  Ajax  [Aian  tides]  born  of  Glauce  by  her  consent  (?)... 
[and  Eurysaces]  born  of  Tecmessa  ....  The  Greeks  were  about  to  [delay?]  [because  of]  the  winter, 
they  set  sail  carrying  off  [with  them]  ....  After  [all?]  the  Greeks  had  sailed  off,  Aeneas  who  had  been 
left  behind  at  Dardanum  [tried?  wished?]  to  [drive?]  Antenor  [away]  and  [urged?]  the  inhabitants 
of  Chersonesos  .  .  .  not  to  obey  [him] .  Flaving  learned  what  (had)  happened  through  [a  messenger 
Antenor]  ....  And  [then]  they  did  not  accept  him  [into  Ilion] .  So  Aeneas  departed  carrying  with 
him  the  paternal  [property] ,  and  he  passed  by  [many]  barbarians  as  far  as  [the  Adriatic  Sea] .  And 
he  founded  [there]  together  with  many  people  a  [city  called]  Corcyra  Melaina  (Black  Corcyra).  [All] 
the  Trojans  [who]  .  .  .  remained  .  .  .  approached  [Antenor]  and  .  .  .  together  .  .  .  Ilion  .  .  .  Priam  .... 

‘I,  Dictys  of  Cnossos,  accompanying  [Idomeneus  recorded]  this  account  in  [this  language?],  as 
it  was  possible  for  me,  in  the  letters  (i.e.  alphabet)  of  [Cadmus]  and  Danaus.  For  neither  all  the  Greeks 
[nor]  all  the  barbarians  use  a  single  [language] ,  but  rather,  a  mixed  one.  And  no  one  should  [marvel] 
at  this,  [for]  we  also,  the  [Cretans,  do  not]  all  use  the  same  language.  I  have  recorded  everything  that 
happened  to  the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians  based  on  my  personal  knowledge,  [but]  about  [Antenor 
after  having  heard  it  from  other]  Greeks.’ 

1-6  Cf.  Sept,  v  15  pp.  1 16. 28-1 17. 2  interim  Neoptolemus  advecta  ligni  materia  Aiacem  cremat  reliquiasque 
urnae  aureae  conditas  in  Rhoeteo  sepeliendas  procurat  brevique  tumulum  extructum  consecrat  in  honorem  tantis  ducis; 
Mai.  93-77  80  (and  Eel.  Hist.  216.12—15)  Xonrov  6  nbppoc  ecvpaKWC  7 ravrac  a-n-o-n-XevcaPTac,  reSpwcac 
tov  TeXap-wviov  A  Lavra  Kal  ft  a  Aon*  iv  vSpla  edapev  jura  Tip-rjc  p-eyaXpc  nX-pciov  tov  rvjifiov 
AyiXXew c,  tov  HabeXSov  avrov,  rrarpoc  Si  tov  l ! vppov  etc  toi tov  Xeyop.evov  Clypiv;  cf.  also  the  buri¬ 
als  described  in  XXXI  2539  3-7,  P  Tebt.  II  268.69-76,  89-95  and  Sept,  iv  18  p.  95.21-5,  and  iv  13 
pp.  91.8-92.6,  iv  15  pp.  92.1-93.3  respectively.  Other  burial  scenes  in  Sept,  are:  11  2  pp.  21. 31-22. 1-3, 
11  qp.  23.14-16, 11 15  p.  31. 21-3, 11  32  p.  45.6-8, 11  41  p.  51.18-21,  hi  12  pp.  68.28-69.3,  hi  14  p.  70.7-11, 
iv  8  p.  87.12-18,  iv  18  p.  95.21-5. 

1  Tpi.ev8[.  Perhaps  7 ra]rpi  erS[.  There  could  be  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  Ajax  was  cousin  of 
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Achilles,  the  father  of  Neoptolemus,  or  that  Neoptolemus  honoured  Ajax  as  his  father;  on  the  latter, 
cf.  Sept,  iv  17  p.  94.21-3. 

2  elc  vSp[lav  c.  12:  possibly  elc  vSp[lav  XPVCVV  £-6.  C>n  the  probable  use  of  the  preposition,  see 
K.-G.,  Grammatik,  ii  i§432  1.1  a  (p.  469)  with  the  meaning  ‘an  einem  Orte  versammeln’. 

7-9  Cf.  Sept.  15  p.  117.2-5  quae  si  ante  captum  Ilium  accidere  potuissent,  profecto  magna  ex  parte  promotae 
res  hostium  ac  dubitarum  de  summa  rerum  fuisset.  Here  there  is  clearly  what  appears  to  be  amplification  of 
the  Greek  original. 

9  fiapfiapovc  <t>pvy[ac.  It  is  revealing  of  Dictys’  prejudice  towards  the  Trojans,  that  he  often 
characterized  them  as  barbarians.  This  epithet  is  frequendy  omitted  in  the  corresponding  element  in 
Sept,  for  obvious  reasons,  especially  when  it  refers  to  the  Trojans  alone;  cf.  also  below  100,  E  Tebt. 
II.268  4-5,  30  and  61. 

10- ii  Cf.  Sept.  15  p.  117.5-6  igitur  Ulixes  veritus  vim  offensi  exercitus  clam  Ismarum  ausjugit.  Ismarus 
(on  this  Thracian  city,  see  RE  IX  2  3  §§2134-5)  is  reported  to  have  been  the  first  stop  in  Odysseus’ 
voctoc  at  Od.  9.39-40,  197-198  and  Sept,  vi  5  pp.  123.29-124.1.  On  Odysseus’  hasty  departure  from 
Troy,  see  also  Mai.  V  85.15-19,  Eel.  Hist.  208.5-8,  Cedr.  232.10-13  and  Hyp.  Od.  pp.  3.23-4.3. 

11—  13  Aiopfi[8ovc]  a<j>eXopevov  outgo  (sc.  ’OSvccewc)  [to  / la\\\a6iov.  Cf.  Sept.  15  p.  117.6—7 
atque  ita  Palladium  apud  Diomedem  manet.  It  appears  that  in  Dictys’  account  Diomedes  had  previously 
deprived  Odysseus  of  the  Palladion.  Sept.  (14-15  pp.  115.7-117.7)  relates  the  outcome  of  the  Palladion- 
strife  (equivalent  to  the  Iliadic  "OttXwv  Kplcec)  as  follows.  The  contest  was  initially  between  Ajax, 
Diomedes,  and  Odysseus.  Diomedes  later  yielded  to  Ajax,  but  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  favoured 
Odysseus,  to  whom  the  Palladion  was  finally  offered.  On  the  following  day,  Ajax  was  found  stabbed, 
and  Odysseus,  under  heavy  suspicion  for  his  murder,  decided  to  depart,  leaving  the  Palladion  behind 
to  Diomedes.  The  Byzantine  authors’  accounts  (Mai.  84.9-18,  Eel.  Hist.  207.27-30,  208.2—5,  Cedr. 
232.3-10,  and  Suda  s.v.  77aAAaSior)  differ  slightly  from  Sept.:  the  Greeks  decided  that  Diomedes 
should  safeguard  the  Palladion  until  the  following  day,  when  a  decree  was  expected  over  whether 
it  should  be  given  to  Ajax  or  Odysseus.  However,  during  that  night  Ajax  was  stabbed  to  death,  and 
Odysseus  had  to  leave  in  haste. 

13-21  Cf.  Sept.  16  p.  117.8-13  ceterum  post  abscessum  Ulixi  Hecuba,  quo  servitium  morte  solvere, 
multa  ingerere  maledicta  imprecarique  infesta  omina  in  exercitum.  qua  re  motus  miles  lapidibus  obrutam  earn  necat 
sepulchmmque  apud  Abydum  statuitur  appelatam  Cynossema  ob  linguae  protervam  impudentemque  petulantiam ; 
Cedr.  232  13  1 6  tt)v  Se  'EKafPqv  KU.TO.pwp.cvrjv  rep  crpurw  ol  pera  ’OSvcceuic  Xldoic  paXXovci  ko.1 
rrj  daXaccq  plnTOVciv  elc  gwpu.v  Xeyopevqv  Mapwveiav,  fjv  Kal  kvvoc  crjpa  t bvopacav',  Hyp.  Od.  p. 
4.4—9  =  Suda  2722  S.v.  Kvvoc  Crjpa:  cue  ovv  ’OSvccevc  elc  rr)v  I8lav  ryrrelyero  uarplSa  TrepnrXevcac  elc 
X<l>pav  Xeyopevqv  Mapwveiav  Kal  cvyxojpovpevoc  rwv  veobv  avo^rjeat  8 MKplverai  toutolc  rroXepu), 
ko.1  Xajifj6.vet  to v  ttXovtov  u.vtwv  arravra.  ckcl  Se  rr)v  'EKafirjV  Karaporpevrjv  to>  crparw  Kal  dopvfiovc 
Kivovcav  Xadwv  1 BoXale  avelXe  Kal  tt apa  tt)v  daXaceav  KaXv-mei  ovopaeae  tov  tottov  Kvvoc  crjpa. 
MapoiveeaSa  is  the  name  of  the  place  reached  by  Odysseus  at  Mai.  v  85.19-23,  and  Eel.  Hist.  208.11, 
but  with  no  reference  to  Hecuba’s  grave. 

r3_I4  [  c-5  ]tou.  There  is  no  space  to  fit  both  a  finite  verb  corresponding  to  ausjugit  (Sept.)  and 

a  predicate  for  Hecuba  in  agreement  with  yevopevqc.  Perhaps  the  finite  verb  was  accidentally  omit¬ 
ted,  in  which  case  a[^opi)]Toti  could  be  supplied  with  yevopevqc.  Hecuba  is  reported  to  have  been 
allotted  to  Odysseus  at  Sept.  13  p.  115.3-4. 

K]aKqyopovca  yap  ar rayr[ac.  The  verbosity  of  Septimius  at  this  point  is  remarkable: 
multa  ingerere  maledicta  imprecarique  infesta  omina  in  exercitum. 

15—17  ]  rj  rrapapevrj  arrovoc.  we]  prj  is  attractive  before  rrapapevrj  arrovoc.  But  if  a  final 

clause  is  to  be  restored,  its  exact  sense  is  uncertain.  Sept,  appears  to  have  understood  that  the  enslaved 
Hecuba  through  her  behaviour  was  intentionally  provoking  her  murder  ( quo  servitium  morte  solvere). 
A  less  probable  alternative  could  be  that  Odysseus’  soldiers  punished  her  for  her  curses,  so  that  she 
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did  not  remain  an  anovoc  slave.  The  position  of  ano voc  is  crucial:  if  it  is  part  of  the  main  clause,  it 
should  agree  with  Sept,  and  mean  ‘relieved’  or  ‘freed  from  the  necessity  of  labour’,  cf.  Plat.  Tim.  8ie  o 
Se  perd  yrjpac  twv  ini  reXoc  Kara  pvctv  anovwTaroc  twv  Bavarwv  Kal  paXXov  peB’  -qSovrjc  ytyvopevoc 
rj  Xvm jc.  If  it  is  taken  as  part  of  the  subordinate  (final?)  clause,  its  sense  should  be  ‘unpunished’. 

16  [  ].  X[tBotc]  is  a  possible  supplement. 

18  iv  Map[wveta  is  restored  after  Cedrenus  and  Hyp.  Od.  =  Suda,  loc.  cit.  (n.  13-21).  Cf.  Strabo 
VII  55  ecri  S’  iv  to)  neplnXtp  toot  op  to)  per  a  ’EXatovv  ra  1]  elc[JjoArj  npwrov  r)  etc  tt)v  nponovrlSa 
81a  twv  ctcvwv,  rjv  </>actv  a.  pgr] v  civat  too  EXXrjcnovTOV.  ivravBa  8 ’icrl  to  Kvvoc  crjpa  aKpa,  ol  S’ 
EKafLqc  pact.  Kal  yap  ScIkvvvto.l  Kappavn  tt)v  aKpav  to. poo  avrrjc,  and  Procl.  Chrestom.  297—298  (ed. 
A.  Severyns,  vol.  iv),  where  Odysseus  is  reported  at  Maroneia  in  Thrace.  On  this  city,  see  i?£XIV  2,1 
1912— 13,  which  later  commentators  and  lexicographers  wrongly  identified  with  the  neighbouring  city 
of  Ismarus  (see  n.  10-11).  Sept.,  however,  or  his  Greek  exemplar,  preferred  another  tradition,  which 
placed  Hecuba’s  grave  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont,  near  to  the  well-known  city  of  'AfivSoc 
(RE 1, 1. 1. 129— 130):  cf.  Strabo  xiii  1  28  A'otl  toIvvv  jior '  Afodov  rj  re  AapSavle  aKpa,  rjc  ptKpov  nporepov 
ip.vric8rip.ev,  Kal  r\  7toAic  rj  AapSavoc,  Stegovca  rrjc  A/SvSov  efiSopr/KOVTa  craSlovc.  pera^v  re  o'PoSloc 
iKnlnrei  noTapoc,  Kad’  ov  iv  rfj  Xeppovrjoop  to  Kvvoc  crjji.6.  icTtv,  o  <j>actv  EKaf^rjc  eivat  rdpov. 

19  o.  The  gender  of  the  relative  (neuter  instead  of  masculine  in  agreement  with  Tapoc)  is  at¬ 
tracted  by  that  of  the  predicate,  cf.  K.-G.,  Grammatik  ii  1.369.4c. 

19- 20  Kvv[oc  Crj]pa.  A  well-attested  tradition,  inaugurated  by  Euripides,  who  first  identifies 
the  Kvvoc  Crjpa  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesos  with  the  tomb  of  Hecuba  (Eur.  Hec.  1273). 

20- 21  inel  avT r/[v  Kv]voy\cuccov  eXeyov.  Dictys  here  offers  a  rationalizing  explanation  for 
the  name  of  Hecuba’s  grave,  positing  an  etymological  aition  different  from  the  traditional  one  of 
her  canine  metamorphosis:  see  PMG  965,  Eur.  Hec.  2171 — 3,  Ovid  Met.  xiii  565-71  et  al.  Cf.  also  the 
rationalizing  schol.  Lycophr.  315  cKvXaKa  ttjv  EKafirjv  Xeyet,  wc  dp  Cl  pvBiKwc  EvptnlSpc  .  .  .  Kal 
AcKXryTTtaSpc  nepl  tov  ronov,  ov  a.vrjpedrj,  o  Kal  Kvvoc  KaXovct  Svcpopov  crjpa.  Kal  ravra  pev  ra 
pvBiKa,  to  S’aXriBec  ootwc  eyei.  peTO.  Try  t eXevTrjv  ! foXviovrjC  vfipil^e  Kal  KaTrjpd.ro  tovc'EX Xrjvac, 
ol  Se  opyicBevrec  the  Kvva  aiirr )v  avelXov.  The  adjective  KvvoyXwccoc,  meaning  ‘one  who  howls  like 
a  dog’,  ‘who  talks  bitterly’  is  a  hapax\  cf.  the  two  late  attestations  of  the  verb  KvvoyXaicceai  in  Lampe, 
Patristic  Greek  Lexicon,  and  Sophocles,  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  Periods,  s.v.  An  interpreta¬ 
tion  by  Sept,  of  Dictys’  aetiological  explanation  has  been  amply  incorporated  in  his  paraphrase  ob 
linguae  protervam  impudentemque  petulantiam. 

21- 6  Cf.  Sept.  16  p.  117.13-18  per  idem  tempus  Cassandra  deo  repleta  multa  in  Agamemnonem  adversa 
praenuntiat:  insidias  quippe  ei  ex  occulto  caedemque  domi  per  suos  compositam;  praeterea  universo  exercitui  profectionem 
ad  suos  incommodam  exitialemque. 

21  ev[8eoc.  Cf.  Eur.  Troiad.  255  and  366. 

22  Kaccav[Spa  c.3?  Perhaps  koko.  could  be  restored  at  the  end  of  the  line  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  adversa. 

24  npopr]vvqy[ca  c. 3?  Here  Kal  corresponding  to  the  Latin  text,  or  perhaps  Sta  could  be  sup¬ 
plied  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

27-30  Cf.  Sept.  16  p.  117.18-20  inter  quae  Antenor  cum  suis  Graecos  orare,  omitterent  iras  atque  urgente 
navigii  tempore  in  commune  consulant. 

28  avTwv:  sc.  twv  fiactXewv. 

29- 30  [  Setn]v-qcavTac.  We  expect  a  genitive  participle,  in  agreement  with  28  avrwv. 

/i[eAAdvTo)v,  ‘as  they  were  delaying  so  long  in  setting  sail’  could  be  considered;  however,  this  has  no 
corresponding  element  in  Sept. 

30- 32  Cf.  Sept.  16  p.  117.20-21  praeterea  omnes  duces  ad  se  epulatum  deducit  ibique  singulos  quam  max- 
imis  donis  replet.  A  similar  scene  is  described  at  Sept.  11  44  p.  54.7-9. 

30  Setn^yrjcavTac.  We  might  have  expected  the  future  participle. 
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31  c. 6  ]  c.  d-n-avT-jac  is  a  possible  supplement. 

31- 2  8c op[.  6wp\ a  S/Soici  or  eSwKe  is  likely. 

32- 3  References  to  agreement  and  to  Nestor  are  not  now  present  at  this  point  in  Sept.  Nestor 
could  here  be  the  subject  of  cvp.]pa>vet.  We  might  have  expected  a  comment  to  the  effect  that  Nestor 
agreed  either  with  Antenor  (27—30)  or  with  the  Greeks  to  invite  Aeneas  to  set  sail  with  them  to  Greece 
(33ff).  It  appears  from  Sept,  that  Dictys  often  cited  Nestor’s  opinion,  for  he  considered  him  along 
with  his  master,  Idomeneus,  the  most  judicious  man  in  the  Greek  camp;  cf.  Sept.  1  20  p.  18.13-16,  11 
19  p.  34.1-3,  iv  22  p.  99.11-16,  and  vi  2  p.  121.6-9. 

33- 8  Cf.  Sept.  16  p.  117.22-4  tunc  Graeci  Ameae  suadmt,  secum  uti  in  Graeciam  naviget,  ibi  namque  ei 
simile  cum  ceteris  ducibus  ius  regnique  eandem  potestatemfore. 

33-4  JVjccTcup  ava.TTeld[  c. 4.  After  N\ecrwp  one  could  either  place  a  strong  pause  and  restore 
ava-Reid[ovce  corresponding  more  or  less  exactly  to  the  Latin  suadent ,  or  restore  avcureld[eev  as  comple¬ 
mentary  tO  32  CVfl\p(I)VCL. 

35  v]iricxvovp,ev[.  Probably  A  lytcyroe/xcij  01c. 

36—7  j icojunfuq  tt[ .  | Uojicufuq  n\ act  or  ir\ acjrajr? 

37  ]  tjrjfieV' .  If  the  letter  after  v  could  be  read  as  H  corrected  from  6,  rf\v^-qp.ev-q  would  be  at¬ 
tractive. 

38-41  Sept.  16  pp.  1 17.24-118. 1  Neoptolemus  jilios  Hectoris  Heleno  concedit,  praeterea  reliqui  duces  auri 
atque  argenti  quantum  singulis  visum  est. 

38  c. 5  Neo 7r]ToAep,oc.  Possibly  r.2  0  Sc  Neon]T6Xep.oc. 

38- 39  rove  [  c.  12.  touc"E[«:topoc  'E\evu>  could  perhaps  be  restored. 

39- 40  [.  .]?[  £-9  ]cov.  £[k6\v[tu)v  re  nav t]u>v  may  be  restored,  since  the  remains  of  40  point 

to  a  genitive  absolute  construction.  The  limited  space  suggests  that  the  Greek  text  is  again  far  more 
compressed  in  relation  to  the  Latin. 

41-5  Cf.  Sept.  16  p.  118.1-4  dein  consilio  habito  decernitur,  uti  per  triduumfunus  Aiacis  publice  suscipere- 
tur.  itaque  exactis  his  diebus  cuncti  reges  comam  tumulo  eius  deponunt.  Similar  mourning  scenes  in  Sept,  rv  1 
pp.  81-2  (for  Hector),  iv  21  p.  98.5-9  (for  Achilles),  vi  15  p.  130.24-7  (for  Odysseus).  There  is  insuf¬ 
ficient  space  to  accomodate  all  the  information  given  in  Sept. 

43  c. 6  ]ec.  anavT]ec  is  a  plausible  supplement. 

45-9  Cf.  Sept.  i6p.  118.4-6  atque  exin  contumeliis  Agamemnonem  fratremque  agere  eosque  non  Atrei  sed 
Plisthenidas  et  ob  id  ignobiles  appelare. 

45-6  A yap.e[p.v-.  Most  probably  Ayqp.elp.vova. 

45-8  Menelaus  (i.e.  MeveXaov  or  aSeXpov)  is  expected  in  these  lines. 

47  C7T  ’  A'lavTL.  This  could  be  the  justification  of  the  army’s  hostility  towards  Agamemnon  and 
Menelaus:  they  were  considered  responsible  for  the  death  of  Ajax,  since  they  had  openly  supported 
Odysseus  in  the  competition  over  the  Palladion  (Sept.  14  pp.  115.19-116.1).  In  the  Latin  text  there  is 
no  mention  of  this ;  perhaps  it  is  implied  in  exin. 

48— 9  Suggested  restorations :  ovk  Arpe]wc  ov/S[i]£ov  [aAAa  / TXedjcdepiSac  or  art/x]ojc  ov/S[i]- 
£or  [aurotic  IJ\ei]cdevi8ac. 

49  J7Aei]  cdeviSac.  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  are  the  sons  of  Pleisthenes  in  Hesiod,  KaraXoyoi 
rvvaiKu. w  sive  'Hoiai  fr.  194  M.-W.,  cf.  also  Aesch.  Agam.  1569  and  1602,  TGF  625—33  ( argumentum  of 
the  nXeecdev-qc),  scholia  D  on  A7,  B249.  Sept.,  probably  following  Dictys,  consistently  maintains  this 
tradition:  see  1 1  p.  4.1-9, 1  9  p.  8.22,  in  3  p.  61.26,  with  the  exception  of  the  Prologus p.  2.7.  According 
to  Mai.  68.53-6,  Menelaus  was  the  only  son  of  Pleisthenes,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  palace 
of  Atreus  together  with  the  latter’s  son,  Agamemnon.  Thus  they  were  both  called  Atreidai;  cf.  also 
MaL,  70.6,  80.73,  80.76,  84.97-8,  Cedr.  217.10-13,  218. 11  and  Eel.  Hist.  198.18-20.  See  further  RE 
XXI.i.  199—205  for  the  problem  of  the  place  of  Pleisthenes  in  the  family  line  of  Tantalus. 

49- 53  Cf.  Sept.  16  p.  118.7-10  quare  coacti,  simul  simul  uti  odium  sui  apud  exercitum  per  absentiam 
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kniretur,  orant,  uti  sibe  abire  e  conspectu  eorum  sine  noxa  concedant.  itaque  consensu  omnium  primi  navigant  deturbati 
expulsique  ab  ducibus.  The  Latin  text  appears  much  inflated. 

50— 51  xpwvTat.  [  c.6.  x()wvt(u  \yavci  may  be  restored. 

51- 2  au[  c. 5.  au[roi  irpwTOL  corresponding  to  the  Latin  primi.  However,  Odysseus  was  actually 
the  first  to  set  sail  (cf.  above  10-13). 

53-7  Cf.  Sept.  i6p.  118.10-12  ceterum  Aiacisjilii,  Aeantides  Glauca  genitus  atque  Eurysaces  ex  Tecmessa, 
Teucro  traditi,  and  Mai.  (quoting  chiefly  Sisyphus  of  Cos)  100.89-93  Ka'L  avacrac  TrepeeTrXaK'q  tw  TJvppw 
6  TevKpoc  Kal  fiTTqcev  aliTOV  rove  tov  Aiavroc,  tov  ovtov  aSeApov,  Aafietv  viovc,  tov  AlavTiSr/v  tov 
eh to  rXavKrjc,  tt)c  srporepac  yvvaiKoc  A’iavTOC,  Kal  tov  EvpvcaKriv  tov  otto  tt/c  TeKppccqc,  Kal  avTr)v 
TeKpr/ccav.  Kal  -n-apicxev  clvtw  6  IJvppoc.  kcu  Ao.fjbjv  6  TevKpoc  evOiic  (ittcttAcvccv  im  tt)v  CaXaptva. 

53-6  could  be  tentatively  partially  restored  as  follows:  viol  |  miSfc]  Amvto[c  Ala]vT[i8-qc  iu 
rX]avKrjc  Tc\xbcl\c  eKovcqc  a[vrrjc  EvpvcaKiqc  re]  Ak  Ta<pq\ ccr/c  TevKpcp.  At  this  point  the  Latin 
text  is  perhaps  slightly  more  compressed. 

Col.  iii 

57-60  Cf.  Sept.  17  p.  118.13-17  dein  Graeci  veriti,  ne per  moram  interventu  Menus ,  quae  ingruebant,  ab 
navigando  excluderentur,  deductas  in  mare  naves  remigibus  reliquiisque  nauticis  instruments  complent.  atque  ita  cum  his, 
quae  singuli  praeda  multorum  annorum  quasiverant,  discedunt. 

57- 8  Sia  tov  xei-]u-Vva  peXX[ovrec  or  piX A[oua  could  be  restored,  but  there  is  probably  not 
sufficient  space  to  restore  ScarplpeLV  after  it. 

58— 60  Suggested  restoration:  a]y ayovrai  c[vv  avToic  Kopi]cavTec  [rracav  rqv  A elav;  cf.  73 

below. 

60-67  Cf-  Sept.  17  p.  118.18-20  Aeneas  apud  Troiam  manet.  qui  post  Graecorum  profectionem  cunctos  ex 
Dardano  atque  ex  proximo  paene  insula  adit,  orat,  uti  secum  Antenorem  regno  exigerent. 

60—62  Probably  a 770 ]7rAe[u]cavTco[v  Si  twv  'EXXrj  ]  vojv.  or  a 770  \rrXc\  if]cavTa>[  v  navTWV  twv 
'EX Aij\vwv. 

63-7  These  could  be  supplemented  exempli  gratia  iv  tw  AapSav[ q>  iu-rro Stov  dieda  1  AvT-qv[opa 
■neipaTai  or  flovXerai  or  KeXeve  1]  Kal  twv  iv  Xepp[ovqcw  77avTac]  prj  vrraKovei[v  aiiTW  (sc.  AvT-qvopi) 
7rapai]ycov.  However,  63  here  appears  shorter  than  expected. 

63  iv  tw  Aap8av[w.  Aeneas  was  the  leader  of  the  Dardanians,  based  in  the  foothills  of  Mt. 
Ida;  cf.  Horn.  II.  2.819-820  and  20.2i5ff ;  also  Mai.  v  1.3-6  iv  Si  tolc  xpovolc  tov  AafllS  iflaciAevcev 
tov  ’IXlov,  tJtoi  rrjc  Opvywv  x<i>pac,  Ilplapoc,  vioc  AaopiSovTOC.  iv  Si  tt)  ovtov  fiaciAela  tots  Kal  to 
"IXiov  Kal  to  AapSavov  Kal  r)  Tpola  Kal  rraca  r)  Xf'nPa  TVC  Qpvylac  tt 0 p6c it ai  in to  twv  Ayaiwv,  Eel. 
Hist.  197.8-10,  and  Cedr.  216.11-12. 

67- 71  Cf.  Sept.  17  p.  118.21-3  quae postquam  praeverso  de  se  nuntio  Antenori  cognita  sunt,  regrediens  ad 
Troiam  imperfecto  negotio  aditu  prohibetur. 

68- 9  Suggested  reconstruction:  Scop[yccBelc  AvTpvwp]  avTW. 

69  After  £tu-))c,  although  space  and  traces  could  accommodate  three  letters,  ira[  and  itA[  are 
also  possible  readings.  This  and  the  following  lines  have  no  analogue  in  Sept. 

69- 70  lire i]ia  Si  could  be  supplied. 

70  [to  "IXlov.  [ttjv  Tpolav  would  be  preferable  (cf.  the  Latin  text),  but  it  is  longer  than  space 
would  allow. 

71-5  Cf.  Sept.  i7p.  118.23-5  ita  coactus  cum  omni  patrimonio  ab  Troia  navigat  devenitque  ad  mare  Hadri- 
aticum  multas  interim  gentes  barbaras  praevectus. 

72  Tja[Tpwov.  -n-q[TpLKov  could  be  considered  as  an  alternative. 

73—4  [7T0AA0U  Si  |8]ap|8apou:  synecdoche. 

75-7  Cf.  Sept.  17  pp.  118.25-119. 1  ibi  cum  his,  qui  secum  navigaverant,  civitatem  condit  appelatam  Cor¬ 
ey  ram  Melaenam. 
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75  [ctV  Se:  exempli  gratia,  since  Kal  cvv  is  also  a  possible  supplement  here. 

76—7  KopKvp]av  MeXa\  Ivav.  See  iffiXI.2.3.1416— 17. 

77  [Xeyopiv qv:  exempli  gratia',  cf.  20.  Alternatively,  KaXovpivqv  could  be  restored  here. 

78-81  Cf.  Sept.  17  p.  119.1-4  ceterum  apud  Troiam postquam  jama  estAntenorem  regno potitum,  cuncti  qui 
hello  residui  nocturnam  civitatis  cladem  evaserant,  ad  earn  confluunt. 

79  )Trappev[.  ]-rTapp,ev[ovci  or  ]Trapp.ev[ovrec  are  likely  supplements. 

81-92  Cf.  Sept.  17  p.  119.4-7  brevique  ingens  coalita  multitudo.  tantus  amor  erga  Antenorem  atque  opinio 
sapientiae  incesserat.  fitque  princeps  amicitiae  eius  rex  Cebrenorum  Oenideus.  Part  of  the  Greek  appears  to  have 
been  omitted  or  abridged  in  Sept.  Perhaps  Dictys  made  reference  to  the  character  and  the  kind  be¬ 
haviour  of  Antenor  towards  the  Greeks;  cf.  Sept.  1  6  p.  7.16-18,  1  11  p.  10.17-20,  1  12  p.  11.6-7,  111  26 
p.  80.10-14,  iv  22  pp.  99.10-101  8,  v  1  p.  101.13-18. 

81-2  The  gist  of  these  lines  may  be  that  the  Trojans  who  had  survived  the  slaughter  recognized 
Antenor  as  their  king.  Very  tentatively,  81  could  be  restored  Kal  a[vTov  fiaceXia. 

93-7  Cf.  Sept.  17  p.  119.8 — 1 1  haec  ego  Gnosius  Dictys  comes  Idomenei  conscripsi  orationeea,  quammaxime 
inter  tarn  diversa  loquendi  genera  consequi  ac  comprehendere  potui,  litteris  Punicis  ab  Cadmo  Danaoque  traditis. 

93  [cvveypapapqv:  conscripsi  Sept.;  cf.  107-8,  where  Sept.,  conscious  of  a  need  for  rhetorical 
variation,  has  retuli.  cvveypap cu  would  have  historiographical  connotations. 

95  cvvei T[o]p.evoc  [  e.io.  The  line  could  be  restored  with  a  reference  to  the  language  employed, 
e.g.  yAcuccij  rf/Se  or  ravr-p  corresponding  to  the  Latin  oratione  ea.  There  appears  to  be  no  room  for 
<PowcKeloK  representing  Punicis,  which,  if  restored  here,  would  leave  no  space  for  the  expected  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  language  used  (cf.  the  explanatory  yap  in  98).  Finally,  we  have  resisted  restoring  <PoiviKu<fj 
(sc.  yXwccrj),  which,  if  it  had  been  written  in  the  Greek  original,  would  have  been  translated  clearly  by 
Sept.;  cf.  also  his  Epistula,  p.  1.11-12  qui  (Praxis)  commutatos  litteris Atticis,  nam  oratio  Graecafuerat. 

96— 7  [  KaSpov \  Kal  Aa[v]aov.  Cf.  FGrHist  1  F20  row  croiydwv  evperi )v  aXXoi  re  Kal ' 'Epopoc 
iv  S evripcp  (11)  KaSpov  paclv.  ol  Si  0 vy  evperqv,  rrjc  Si  OoivIkcov  evpicewc  npoc  qpac  S laKropov 
yeyevijcdae,  the  Kal  7  IpoSoroc  iv  rate  'IcToplaLC  (v  58)  Kal  A picToriXpc  (F  501  Rose)  Icropet.  pad  yap 
on  <PoiviKec  piv  evpov  ra  CTinyda,  KdSjioc  Si  rjyayev  a  At  a  dc  rijv  'EWaSa.  1 1  vOoScopoc  (rv)  Se  [cue] 
iv  tw  lie  pi  CTOrgdwv  Kal  <Pl\\ic  6  ApXioc  (n)  iv  to>  IJepl  Xpovwv  rrpo  KaSfiov  Aavaov  peraKop-lcai 
avra  paciv.  impi,apTVpovci  tovtoic  Kal  ol  MiXpciaKol  cvyypapdc  A  vadjiavSpoc  (g  F  3)  Kal  Aiovvcioc 
(m)  Kal  'EKaraloc,  ovc  Kal  ArroWoScupoc  iv  Necbv  KaraXoyw  (n)  TraparlOcrai.  Dictys  compromised 
the  two  traditions  about  the  introduction  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  to  Greece  by  Kadmus  or  Dan- 
aus;  cf.  Prologus,  p.  2.9-10  quae  a  Cadmo  inAchaiam  fuerant  delatae,  and  Epistula,  p.  1.3-4  tum  Cadmo 
et  Agenore  auctoribus  per  Graeciamfrequentabantur,  perhaps  influenced  by,  or  at  any  rate  related  to  Sept. 
1  9  p.  8.23-24  ( Danaum  enim  atque  Agenorem  et  sui  et  Priami  generis  auctores  esse).  Prologus  and  Epistula  are 
in  agreement  regarding  the  alphabet  employed  by  Dictys:  see  Prologus  pp.  2.13,  3.4-5,  and  Epistula 
p.  1.2-4  and  1 1  12.  Cf.  also  Sept.  1 16  p.  13.26-7  Punicis  litteris  Agamemnonis  nomen  designant. 

96  cue  ep.[oi]  ipiKTo[v  rjv:  a  Flellenistic  prose  expression,  ‘possible’,  ‘accessible’,  cf.  Theophr. 
Lap.  25,  Ign.  70  Kad’  ocov  ipiKrov,  Polyb.  9.24.5  81’  rjc  icnv  elc  IraXlav  iXddv  ipiKrov,  D.  H.  A.  R. 
2.34.4  cac  °vK  Vv  epiKTa  avToic. 

97- 104  Cf.  Sept.  17  p.  1 19. 1 1  15  neque  sit  mirum  cuiquam,  si  quamvis  Graeci  omnes  diverso  tamen  inter  se 
sermone  agunt,  cum  ne  nos  quidem  unius  eiusdemque  insulae  simili  lingua  sed  varia  permixlaque  utamur.  Dictys  here 
alludes  to  Horn.  Od.  19. 172-7: 

Kprjrr]  tic  yaV  icn  peiccp  ivi  olvottl  ttovtco, 

KaXrj  Kai  rrLCipa,  TrcpippVTOC'  cv  S’  dvdpojTroi 
ttoXXoI  arreipicioi,  Kal  ivvrjKOvra  TroXiqec.  — 
aXXr)  8’  ciAAcur  yXcbcca  fj.ep.Lyp.ivrj'  iv  piv  A-gaioi, 
iv  8’  ETeoKpr/Tec  peyaXrfTopec,  iv  Se  KvSwvec 
Awpiiec  re  TpiyaiKec  Slol  re  TleXacyol. 
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See  J.  Russo,  M.  Fernandez-Galiano,  A.  Heubeck,  A  Commentary  on  Homer’s  Odyssey  iii  (1992) 
83-4.  The  intertextual  link  between  the  two  texts  is  emphasized  by  the  use  of  the  collocation  yAcocca 
ix.efuyfji.evri,  which  in  all  probability  to  be  supplied  in  98  and  100-101.  Dictys  attests  knowledge  of 
verses  175-7,  whose  authenticity  has  been  suspected,  being  omitted  in  quotation  in  a  spurious  Platonic 
dialogue  (Ps.-Plat.  Minos  319b);  they  were  deleted  by  Hoffmann  and  others. 

102  [i-n-el:  exempli  gratia',  alternatives  include  perhaps  [othcoc  or  o/xolwc  or  die. 

103-9  Cf.  Sept.  17  p.  119.15-18  igitur  ea,  quae  in  bello  evenere  Oraecis  ac  barbaris,  cuncta  sciens  perpes- 
susque  magna  ex  parte  memoriae  tradidi.  deAntenore  eiusque  regno  quae  audieram  retuli.  On  Dictys’  procedure  in 
the  collection  of  his  material,  see  Sept.  1  13  p.  11.16-20,  vi  10  p.  128;  Mai.  79-80.66-70,  91. 91-2;  Eel. 
Hist.  213,11-12,  216.4-5;  and  Cedr.  223.4-13. 

108-9  ™p«]  'EW-qvwv  [dAAtuv  aKr)Kou>c.  presumably  because  Dictys  could  not  be  expected  to 
have  been  present  for  the  events  described  in  62-92.  Space  in  108  would  allow  scriptio plena  at  line-end; 
cf.  introd.  The  concern  for  eye-witness  accuracy  and  evidential  plausibility  in  reporting  is  a  hallmark 
of  Dictys’  historiographical  narrative. 

At  this  point  the  column  ends,  and  if  [dAAcor  aK-qKowc  or  something  like  it  completed  the  line, 
as  seems  very  likely  judging  from  the  Latin,  then  the  roll  and  book  presumably  ended  at  this  point. 
A  colophon  may  have  followed  (perhaps  after  an  aypapov)  bearing  title  of  work  and,  possibly,  the 
author’s  name,  although  the  latter  is  in  particular  uncertain,  given  the  pseudepigraphical  character 
of  the  work;  the  supposed  author’s  name,  and  some  indication  of  the  genre,  have,  after  all,  just  been 
stated  in  the  epilogue  (93-4).  A  final  short  sentence  corresponding  to  the  concluding,  transitional  sen¬ 
tence  in  Sept.  (17  p.  119.18  nunc  reditum  nostrorum  narrare  iuvat)  is  unlikely  to  have  occupied  the  first  line 
of  a  following  column  alone ;  rather  the  scribe  seems  to  have  endeavoured  to  fit  in  the  exact  extent  of 
text  that  one  would  have  expected  on  the  basis  of  the  Latin  (minus  the  transitional  sentence)  before 
the  end  of  the  column. 

Fr.  2 

Placement  uncertain,  although,  if  it  is  correct  that  109  is  the  end  of  the  book  and  roll,  this  frag¬ 
ment  will  have  preceded  fr.  1 . 

4  jaip.7}  [:  «r]ai  fx-qv  is  one  possibility  among  many. 

7  tv  [:  rvy-  possible,  e.g.  rvyr],  or  from  rvyy aval,  -rvywr. 

R.  HATZILAMBROU 
D.  OBBINK 


4945.  Lollianos,  Phoimkika 

57 /42(a)  8.4  x  20.4  cm  Third  century 

Plate  VIII 

Remains  of  a  single  column  of  a  papyrus  roll.  Horizontal  fibres  are  stripped 
in  1-2,  above  which  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  lines  are  lost  to  abrasion  or  a  top 
margin  is  preserved  to  a  height  of  1.3  cm.  The  back  is  blank.  Along  the  fibres  are  41 
lines  of  closely  written  prose.  Line-beginnings,  ends,  and  bottom  margin  are  lost,  so 
the  original  column  width  and  number  of  lines  is  unknown.  Further,  there  is  no  vis¬ 
ible  indication  of  how  close  or  far  the  extant  text  is  from  the  right  or  left  margins  of 
the  column.  Syntax  in  lines  9—22,  however,  may  be  completed  most  economically, 
but  making  continuous  sense,  by  supplying  no  more  than  a  word  or  two  at  end  or 
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beginning  of  lines.  On  this  (admittedly  hypothetical)  reconstruction,  the  column 
would  have  contained  30-35  letters  per  line  at  a  width  of  7.5—9  cm,  and  at  least  2—4 
letters  must  be  missing  from  both  the  right  and  left  of  the  column  at  at  its  widest 
preserved  point  (see  13-14  n.,  20-21  n.). 

The  handwriting  is  a  spiky,  angular,  rapidly  written  version  of  the  Formal 
Mixed  variety  or  ‘Severe  Style’,  with  a  distinct  slant  to  the  right,  and  marked  by  the 
variety  and  inconsistency  of  angles  at  which  what  would  otherwise  be  horizontal  or 
oblique  strokes  are  placed.  The  right-hand  parts  of  A  and  A  lift  up  off  the  baseline, 
and  A  conforms  by  having  a  base  cocked  at  an  angle  to  the  line,  as  do  the  horizon¬ 
tal  parts  of  2  and  (often,  and  more  unusually)  the  middle  element  of  h.  The  middle 
element  of  n,  by  contrast,  sometimes  approaches  horizontal:  e.g.  19  cvv.  Similarly, 
the  lower  leg  of  k  kicks  up  high  off  the  line,  so  that  it  is  virtually  horizontal,  t 
regularly  has  an  angular  tick  on  the  start  of  its  horizontal;  y  regularly  has  a  similar 
angular  hook  or  serif  on  the  top  of  its  left-hand  arm,  as  do  K,  1,  and  H  on  its  first 
upright.  The  middle  of  kk  leans  more  toward  the  left  than  the  right  of  its  uprights, 
o  and  00  are  diminutive  and  narrow,  and  the  latter  has  but  a  slight  rise  in  the  centre, 
e  is  short  and  narrow  (again,  conforming  to  o),  not  tall,  unlike  c,  which  is  inconsist¬ 
ently  taller  and  narrow  (i.e.  oval),  with  a  straight  vertical  back  but  curved  top  and 
bottom.  There  is  sufficient  connection  between  letters,  especially  A,  A,  t,  r,  it  with 
the  following  letter,  compounded  by  the  unevenly  executed  contrast  between  tall, 
narrow  letters  and  short,  wide  ones  (see  e.g.  tall  and  wide  x  in  comparison  to  the 
short,  narrow  e  and  o  that  flank  it  in  18),  so  that  the  handwriting  has  a  hasty  and 
hurried,  though  not  entirely  unprofessional  look,  not  ameliorated  by  the  narrowly 
cramped  spacing  of  the  lines  (interlinear  space  less  than  half  the  average  height  of 
letters).  Decenders  of  p  and  y  and  the  vertical  of  ej>  frequendy  clash  with  the  tops 
of  the  letters  in  the  line  below.  The  hand  may  be  compared  with  the  similarly  right- 
slanting  II  223  (Roberts,  GLH  21a),  Iliad  v,  dated  to  the  early  third  century  (II  237, 
a  petition  of  186  on  the  front),  although  4945  is  more  closely  written.  A  date  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  third  century  or  a  little  later  may  be  assigned. 

The  scribe  twice  places  diaereses  over  initial  v  (14,  36)  and  uses  a  raised  stop, 
followed  by  a  slight  blank  space,  to  mark  punctuation  (11,  13,  25,  26);  once  a  let¬ 
ter  is  corrected  by  overwriting  (26),  but  there  are  otherwise  no  lectional  signs.  Iota 
adscript  is  not  written,  and  the  scribe  does  not  elide  final  vowels,  preferring  scriptio 
plena ,  before  word-initial  vowels.  However,  he  regularly  assimilates  consonants 
where  we  would  expect,  and  his  orthography  is  otherwise  standard,  with  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  Attic  forms  (6  n.,  29  n.). 

There  are  no  similarities,  overlaps,  or  joins  between  4945  and  the  two  previ¬ 
ously  identified  papyri  of  Lollianos’  Phoinikika,  apart  from  the  shared  element  that 
all  three  papyri  come  from  the  late  second  or  third  century  ad.  Like  XI 1368,  4945 
is  a  papyrus  roll,  couched  in  a  similar  hand.  P.  Colon,  inv.  3328  is  a  single-column 
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codex  with  very  long  lines,  while  the  column  of  1368  is  narrower  than  that  of  4945 
and  its  text  is  written  on  the  back  (front:  register). 

The  unusual  name  Glauketes  (21;  cf.  25  n.)  establishes  the  identity  of  the  text 
as  part  of  Lollianos’  Phoinikika.  Glauketes’  role  as  receiver  of  a  message  and  instruc¬ 
tions  in  4945  is  consistent  with  the  previously  known  fragments  (A.  Henrichs,  Die 
Phoinikika  des  Lollianos  (Bonn  1972);  S.  A.  Stephens  and  J.  J.  Winkler,  Ancient  Greek 
Novels:  The  Fragments  (Princeton  1995)  314-57).  (For  the  possible  presence  of  the  pre¬ 
viously  known  Androtimos,  see  10  n.,  but  this  is  highly  conjectural.)  4945  adds  sig- 
nihcandy  to  the  growing  cast  of  characters  of  this  well-populated  narrative :  a  new 
named  female  character,  Arginna  (11;  cf.  16  n.),  and  at  least  one  other,  Myelos  or 
Myrrhine,  the  latter  a  name  from  Old  Comedy,  together  with  an  old  woman  and 
a  friend  or  servant  who  acts  as  a  messenger.  A  group  of  men  referred  to  as  exiting 
from  the  scene  may  be  identifiable  as  one  of  the  groups  of  brigands  present  in  the 
previously  known  fragments  (see  7  n.).  The  text  changes  from  narration  to  direct 
speech  (possibly  monologue)  and  back  again  at  least  once,  in  a  combination  of 
tenses  suitable  in  a  narrative,  fictional  text.  Subjects  under  discussion  include  long¬ 
ing  and  physical  symptoms  of  love,  love-sickness,  death  or  its  simulation  (by  sacri¬ 
fice  or  magic  ?),  lying  awake  during  the  night,  confessions  of  love,  arrangement  of 
a  love-meeting  by  a  servant — all  elements  familiar  from  the  Greek  novel,  especially 
of  the  exciting,  violent  sub-type  of  the  genre  exhibiting  involvement  with  brigands 
and  other  unsavory  characters  and  activities  that  is  instantiated  by  Apuleius’  Meta¬ 
morphoses,  its  Greek  originals,  and  Lollianos’  Phoinikia. 

The  composition  betrays  a  style  that  may  be  characterized  as  rapid  narrative 
(perhaps  even  a  complete  change  of  topic  from  4  to  the  end?).  Even  if  the  text  con¬ 
tained  events  told  by  several  different  persons  (see  1 1  n.),  we  would  have  a  rapidly 
developing  action :  narration,  love-sickness  of  Arginna,  thoughts  of  a  male,  report 
and  instructions  to  Glauketes,  agreement,  further  plans.  If  4945  indeed  contained 
a  monologue  or  something  like  one,  this  would  be  something  new  for  Lollianus, 
inviting  comparison  with  the  rhetorical  monologues  in  Achilles  Tatius,  Heliodorus, 
Apuleius,  and  his  precursor  LXX  4807. 

The  language  consists  of  simple  syntax  and  mainly,  short  paratactic  sentences, 
connected  with  o  juer  /  o  Se,  aAAa,  Se,  ovv:  7,  11,  15,  25,  26  (see  Henrichs,  op.  cit., 
9).  This  is  combined  with  abrupt  change  of  tenses  (see  Henrichs  9  and  12  n.  below). 
Hiatus,  generally  avoided  in  the  Greek  novelists,  is  admitted  throughout  (see  fur¬ 
ther  M.  D.  Reeve,  ‘Hiatus  in  the  Greek  Novelists’,  CQ21  (1971)  514-39),  as  in  the 
other  fragments  (Henrichs  9  n.  8). 

It  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  action  of  the  fragment  concerns  romantic  af¬ 
fairs,  together  with  other  calamities  experienced  by  protagonists  of  the  Phoinikika. 
Love  at  first  sight,  followed  by  the  usual  symptoms  (12-16),  apparently  takes  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  male  character,  who  seems  to  confide  his  condition  to  another  (16  ff.),  then 
sends  a  messenger  to  Glauketes,  who  is  in  turn  charged  with  making  arrangements 
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for  a  meeting  (with  Arginna?)  in  the  evening  with  no  witnesses  present  (22).  Glauke- 
tes  agrees  to  do  as  he  is  told,  when  the  text  begins  to  fade  away. 

Yet  the  passage  contains  a  wealth  of  details  that  remain  uncertain.  The  set¬ 
ting,  changes  of  speaker/ narrator,  as  well  as  a  number  of  the  participants  elude 
identification.  As  far  as  can  be  seen,  and  assuming  a  minimal  loss  of  text  from 
beginnings  and  ends  of  lines  as  suggested  above,  the  following  skeleton  of  events 
emerges  from  the  third-person  narration :  (i)  someone  has  just  returned  (to  the 
dwelling  place  of  the  brigands?),  (ii)  an  old  woman  speaks  in  direct  speech,  adress- 
ing  someone,  with  references  to  marrow/brain  (or  a  person  named  Myelos)  and 
myrtle  ?wine  (or  a  woman  named  Myrrhine)  and  water,  (iii)  A  group  of  men  leaves 
(the  dwelling?),  while  someone  else  does  something  else  with  his  head  (covering  it? 
in  grief?)  (iii)  At  the  same  time  (and  perhaps  occasioning  this  reaction),  a  young 
woman  turns  pale  and  is  on  the  point  of  death.  Meanwhile,  a  woman,  Arginna, 
burns  with  love  for  a  male  character  (or  inflames  him  with  desire),  (iv)  Lying  awake 
in  the  night,  he  confides  his  desire  to  one  of  his  friends  (or  expresses  it  in  a  mono¬ 
logue)  and  forms  a  plan  to  meet  her.  (v)  Then  he  directs  his  friend  or  a  servant  to 
go  to  Glauketes  and  tell  him  to  (arrange  this  meeting)  in  the  evening  in  a  secret 
place,  (vi)  The  messenger  goes  as  instructed  and  reports  the  instructions  to  Glauke¬ 
tes.  (vii)  Glauketes  agrees  to  do  as  asked,  (viii)  A  reference  to  an  intended  sacrifice 
(perhaps  in  an  attempt  to  secure  the  success  of  the  love-meeting)  is  the  only  certain 
reference  in  the  remaining  lines  28—41  (see  the  commentary  below  for  a  few  more 
clues  and  a  suggested  line  of  reconstruction).  A  setting  for  this  scene  in  the  large, 
mysterious  building  in  which  the  brigands  dwell,  known  from  the  other  two  pa¬ 
pyri  of  the  Phoinikika ,  is  one  possibility  (see  3  n.,  7  n.),  although  this  should  not  be 
regarded  as  certain.  (Glauketes,  for  example,  is  apparently  not  present,  or  at  least 
sufficiently  distant  in  the  large  dwelling  from  the  speaker  of  21—6  or  inaccessible  to 
him  to  require  the  go-between  of  a  messenger  with  instructions.)  If  correct,  how¬ 
ever,  4945  is  to  be  located  in  the  Phoinikika  somewhere  after  XI  1368  and  before 
the  leaves  of  P.  Colon,  inv.  3328. 

For  the  texts  and  treatment  of  previously  known  fragments  of  Lollianos’ 
Phoinikika ,  see  Henrichs,  op.  cit.;  Stephens  and  Winkler,  op.  cit.,  495  f.  with  further 
bibiliography;  M.  Paz  Lopez  Martinez,  Fragmentos  papiraceos  de  novela griega  (Alicante 
1998)  161-208.  The  commentary  below  contains  suggestions  on  previews  of  the 
text  by  Professors  G.  M.  Browne  (GMB),  A.  Henrichs  (AH),  and  others.  We  are 
grateful  to  Professor  Stephen  Bay  for  making  available  Professor  Browne’s  notes 
from  his  unpublished  papers. 


] .  . [ .  .  J .  [  ] .  . [..].[ 

]  pa  ar  ypavcn]  |  \rpaijTai. •  t)  Se  ypavc  h]t\ 

]  t7rera)cS^e7TiCTa^ie[  ]  Lnev  d>c  St)  iTncTap,e[ 
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5  ]  piveXovavacrpafie  \ 

]  i8ep,vppi.vr]cv8aT[ 

]  _  v Kai.OLpLeve^rjeca[ 

]  rjVKec/jaXrjVKa  [ 

]a>Kei.riTrai.8i.cKr]aTTO  [ 

10  ]  jj,veXocaTTOCTpa<j)ei,ca\  ] 

]vTaj8eapyivvae£eKaeTO  [ 

]yapu>xp  KouaTTodvrjcKeivSol 

]  _  opLwcavTu>e<j)ai,veTO'eTrei.K  [ 
\v  pajTOCVTTeKKavpunrpoceXaP .  [ 
15  J  evovvaypvTrvcovTrjcvvK  [ 

] .  «y[  J  varcoveavTOveT  [ 
]  u[  ]  TeepLOMVTrjrjyvvrjoi.1 
]  pLYiKaLOVTcoceyovcri  77  [ 

]  pcvvyev  p,aipaiov  ok  [ 

20  ]  raXXaTu  iKouaTrayye  _  [ 

J  i  XaVKSTr/VOTTOJC  _  o  [ 

]  n]vecTTepavepripua[ 
]vKaiavTOvei.TOVT  v  \ 
]on^7]TTOV?]ei^a)  [ 

25  ]  •  O/XevS7]TailTa77-|0OCT[ 

] .  [[ei]]TjyyeAAev  o8eTTpoc[ 

]  _  XoyrjcevovTcoTTO  [ 
leiveivrr/ve  [ 
\KaTac(f>ar  | 

30  ^err/van _  [ 

]vftratreA[ 

]  TTeiTT]  _  [ 

]  c9ar  [ 

|  7/vt/c[ 

35  ]  vrrjca  [ 

]  ii7TOro[ 

]eicat/c[ 

]  UTOO'f 
jeacai  [ 

]«T.  .1 

]...[ 


to]lI  fxveXov  avacTpa(f>ey[TOC 

]  iSe  pLvppLvrjc  SSar[ 

]  V-  Kal  oi  piev  e£fjeca[v 
]tt]v  KecfxxXrjv  Ka  [ 
ejcWei  rj  TTaiSlcKT]  arro  [ 
p,veXoc  aTTOCTpa<f>ei.ca[  j 
]v  to)  8e  'Apyivva  e^eKaero  [ 

]  yap  d>Xi oa  Kal  aTTo9vpcKeiv  So[ 

]?7  opLojc  avTto  icfialveTO'  err  el  <ca[ 
]v  epa>TOC  vneKKavpLa  TTpoceXafie[ 

]  fpev  ovv  aypVTTVojv  r rjc  vvkt[oc 
]Aey[  ]  vaTiov  eavrov  er  [ 

]  ti[  ]  re  ifxol  a vtt]  rj  yvvrj  ot[ 

]  jxrj  Kal  ovtooc  exovcrj  77  [ 
y\ap  cvvyevtopLai,  paiov  So/<r  | 

]  r  aAAa  onndi.  Kal  aTrayyeX[e 
]  rXavKerrjv,  ottioc  _  o[ 

] TTjv  icTrepav  eprjpi,la[ 

]v  Kal  avTOV,  el  tovtov  [ 

]  ovx  rjTTOV  rj  el  tja>  \ 

]  ■  6  puev  St)  TavTa  irpocT[ 

] .  rjyyeXXev  6  Se  npoc[ 
d>\fxoX6yr]cev  ovtu>  tto  | 

J  elveiv  tt)v  e  [ 

]  KaTac<f>aTT[ 

]er rjv  arro[ 

]v  Kal  reA[ 

]  _  7761  TTj  [ 

] _ cda t  [ 

|  t]vlk[ 

]  vtt]c  ay[ 

]  117TOTO  [ 

]e  Kal  /c[ 

]  _  VTOLv[ 

]eac  ev  | 

]ceT.  .[ 

]...[ 
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i  ]  [,  first,  large  blob,  partly  dirt?;  second,  descender  below  the  line,  as  of  y  ]....[,  first, 

feint  speck;  second  and  third,  tops  of  uprights;  fourth,  top  of  upright  with  upper  arm  attached,  as 
of  K  2  ]  ,  oblique,  as  upper  arm  of  K  or  left  side  8  [,  high  horizontal  (z,  3),  low  hori¬ 

zontal  with  upright  attached  at  base  (e,  c),  lower  half  of  bowl  as  of  o,  speck  at  mid-level,  high  oblique 
(a,  a,  a)  [,  oblique,  a  suggested  3  ]  ,  upright  with  horizontal  extending  right  (r,  t)  , 

three  uprights  ,  upright  followed  by  trace  at  mid-level,  low  oblique  (left  part  of  A  A  a),  lower 

half  of  tight  bowl  (e  o  c)  [,  foot  of  upright  (not  A,  p),  centred  as  of  T  4  ]  _ ,  right  end  of 

a  hair-line  horizontal  at  mid-level,  suiting  e  or  A  with  its  right  leg  rising  high  off  the  line,  as  elsewhere ; 
however,  there  is  possibly  the  faint  trace  of  the  right  end  of  another  horizontal  just  above,  which  (if  it 
is  in  fact  ink)  would  commend  e  5  ]  _ ,  upright  descending  low,  suits  y  [,  foot  of  upright  (h 

n  tt)  6  ]  ,  first  low  horizontal  with  diagonal  connected  on  top,  A,  z,  3  possible;  then  a  speck 

at  mid-level  7  ]  _ ,  tiny  lower  end  of  an  oblique  connecting  to  foot  of  first  upright  of  H,  as  of 

а,  a  (not  1)  8  ]  _ ,  lower  half  of  centred  upright  as  of  t  [,  left  side  of  a,  a  9  [,  low 

speck  in  lower  left  quarter  compatible  with  e,  e,  c  10  ]  ,  right  side  of  smallish  bowl  suiting  o, 

dot  at  mid-level  [,  foot  of  oblique  inclining  right  as  of  A  1 1  [,  specks  forming  curve  as  of 

lower  half  of  tight  bowl,  as  of  6,  o,  c  12  _ ,  two  low  specks,  as  of  feet  of  uprights  or  obliques 

13  ].,  upright  with  short  horizontal  connecting  from  right  at  mid-level  suiting  H  or  kk  [,  foot  of 
oblique  inclining  right  and  thicking,  as  of  nose  of  A  rather  than  A  14  ]v  _ ,  remains  of  a  verti¬ 

cal  projecting  slightly  downwards,  then  an  oblique  descending  from  the  top  left  with  an  immediately 
attached  vertical,  then  lower  half  of  bowl  as  of  e,  o,  c  [,  ink  off-centre  to  left  at  mid-level,  suiting 

б,  e,  o,  c,  go  15  ]  _ ,  foot  of  upright  [,  upright  descending  beneath  the  line  as  of  t  or  y 

16  ]  _ ,  oblique  curving  to  horizontal  into  6  at  mid-level,  as  A  or  A  ]  ,  trace  of  the  lower  part  of 

an  upright,  then  a  full  upright  with  a  small  left-facing  hook  at  the  top,  in  the  middle  of  which  a  stroke 
coming  from  the  left :  N,  n,  H,  u,  ti?  [,  lower  angular  part  of  e  or  c  17  ]  y,  two  obliques 

meeting  at  apex,  the  right  one  extending  over  the  left,  as  of  A  A  ]  t,  hairline  horizontal  entering 
from  left  and  stopping  under  the  left  half  of  cross-stroke  of  T,  as  of  mid-stroke  of  e  or  tail  of  A  or 
right  leg  of  A  18  ]  ,  high  speck  [,  two  obliques  converging  in  apex  at  top,  the  right  overlap¬ 

ping  the  left  with  the  distinct  hook,  while  the  left  descends  below  the  line,  a  suggested  (no  obvious  ink 
inside  the  two  arms  as  with  a)  19  ]  ,  thin  stroke  entering  from  left  near  top  line,  suggesting  A 

or  A  with  raised  second  element  v  ji,  lower  part  of  bowl  v  0,  two  obliques  meeting  at  an  apex 
with  hook  over  left  [,  left  extremity  of  round  letter  as  e,  e,  o,  c,  go  20  ]  _ ,  oblique  curving  in 

from  left  at  mid-level  as  of  A,  A  1  1,  lower  and  left  parts  of  round  letter  with  horizontal  ink  at  mid¬ 
level,  e  rather  than  e,  since  the  oval  seems  closed  [,  two  obliques  converging  at  apex  as  of  a,  a,  a 
21  ]  _ ,  high  horizontal  entering  from  left  and  touching  A  at  the  convergence  of  its  obliques  c  o,  two 
uprights  connected  by  a  sagging  middle,  as  badly  formed  H  or  kk  22  ]  _ ,  high  horizontal  entering 
from  left:  r,  t,  3  23  t  v,  bowl  missing  its  right  side,  c  suggested,  but  compatible  with  e,  o  [, 

high  oblique  stopping  at  mid-level,  as  though  hook  off  apex  of  A,  A,  A  (not  x)  24  [,  upright 

with  curved  stroke  at  bottom,  c  suggested,  then  another  upright  as  of  h,  n,  tt  25  ]  high  trace 
with  specks  along  edge,  as  though  from  an  upright:  h,  n?  26  ]  ,  bottom  part  of  round  letter 

with  a  high  horizontal  stroke  connecting  into  H,  c  suggested  tj  corrected  from  ei  by  writing  over  it, 
probably  by  first  hand  27  ]  ,  tops  of  two  uprights,  as  of  11  or  if  a  single  letter,  H  or  M  [, 

high  trace  and  speck  along  edge  suggesting  upright  28  [,  horizontal  at  mid-level  as  of  e,  e,  3 ; 

high  speck  29  [,  high  horizontal  connecting  to  cross-stroke  of  T,  T  recommended  30  [, 

left  extremity  of  round  letter  off-centre  left,  as  of  e,  e,  o,  c,  co  32  ]  _ ,  high  trace  suiting  top  of 

upright  [,  upright  with  horizontal  protruding  at  mid-level,  H  suggested,  u  not  excluded,  probably 
not  N  33  ]  ,  top  of  upright  (1,  H  ?)  [,  upright  with  horizontal  connecting  at  mid-level  and 

rising  to  right,  prima  facie  H,  but  compatible  with  it  34  ] .  .  j  foot  of  oblique  connecting  with 

upright  as  of  N,  At,  Ai  35  ]  ,  end  of  horizontal  at  mid-level  as  of  6,  also  suiting  rising  tail  of 
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A,  A  [,  upright  with  horizontal  extending  to  right  at  top,  but  without  extending  left,  thus  r  better 
than  tt  36  ]  ,  end  of  high  horizontal  as  of  T  or  cap  of  c,  not  tt,  2  38  ]  ,  end  of  hori¬ 
zontal  entering  somewhat  under  mid-level,  as  of  tail  of  A,  A  39  [,  left  side  of  round  letter  with 

tip  of  horizontal  protruding  left  at  mid-level  as  of  e  40  [,  two  uprights,  the  first  most  prob¬ 

ably  1,  the  second  with  a  horizontal  extending  right  at  top  with  hairline  (connecting?)  stroke  to  left, 
suggesting  r,  t  not  excluded  41  ]  [,  upright  with  finial  as  of  1,  top  half  of  round  letter  with 

horizontal  at  bottom  connecting  to  following  letter  (e  strongly  recommended),  top  of  upright  as  of  1 

‘3  has  returned  .  .  .  now  the  old  woman  *.  .  .  said  (or  left),  that  knowing  (or  knowingly)  ...  | 5  .  .  . 
the  marrow/brain  having  been  brought  back/ turned  around  (or  Myelos  having  returned  again)  .  .  . 

| 6  ...  of  Myrrine  (or  myrtle  wine)  the  water  ...  | 7  .  .  . ;  and  some  went  out  ...  | 8  .  .  .  (covering?)  the 
head  ...  | 9  .  .  .  the  young  girl  seemed  (to  be  near  death?)  ...  | 10  .  .  .  the  marrow/brain  that  had  been 
brought  back/turned  around  (or  Mylelos  who  had  returned  again),  ...  | 11  .  .  .  ;  for  him  Arginna  was 
burning  up  (or  inflamed  him)  ...  |  12  ...  for  she  turns  pale  and  seems  to  be  near  death  ...  | 13  .  .  . 
nevertheless,  she  seemed  to  him  to  be  (beautiful?);  since  ...  | 14  ...  he  had  gotten  the  fuel  of  love  .  .  . 

| 15  .  .  .  He,  then,  lying  awake  during  the  night  ...  | 16  .  .  .  said  ...  of  his  own  ...  | 17  ...  for  me  this 
woman  ...  | 18  .  .  .  although  she  may  not  be  in  the  same  condition  (as  me?)  ...  | 19  .  .  .  for  (if?)  I  meet 
with  her,  I  expect  very  easily  to  ..  .  | 20  .  .  .  ;  but  go  away  and  report  (this  ?)  | 2 1  (to  ?)  Glauketes  and  see 
to  it  that  he  (arranges  the  meeting?) ...  | 22  in  the  evening  in  a  secluded  place  ...  | 23  .  .  .  and  this /him 
too,  if  of  this/him  ...  | 24  ...  no  less  than  if  some  (other  animal?) .  .  .  | 25-6  .  .  .  ;  he,  then,  reported  this 
...  to  (Glauketes  ?) ;  | 27 .  .  .  He  assented  that  he  would  so  do  (it)  | 28 . .  .  | 29 . .  .  sacrifices/slaughters . .  .’ 

2  ]  cop:  u] Scop  (AH)?  (cf.  6). 

3  J-j-pcnTTai:  e.g.  avecj-rpanrai.,  ‘she/he  has  returned’.  -ypanrai  (AH)  is  not  to  be  ruled  out,  but 
seems  less  likely  in  the  context,  since  writing/inscription  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned. 

fj  Se  ypavc  (AH) :  assuming  ypavc  is  to  be  read,  as  seems  likely,  this  should  be  an  old  woman, 
perhaps  performing  the  role  of  a  guard  or  bodyguard  of  sorts  in  the  dwelling  of  the  brigands,  based 
on  resemblances  with  other  Greek  novels:  cf.  [Luc.]  Asin.  20-24.  She  might  also  be  responsible  for 
performing  a  ritual  or  magical  rite:  cf  Theocr.  2.91  17  rmlac  cAi-nov  ypalac  Sop,ov  aric  e-rraSev; 

4  ]  mev:  either  elirev  (AH)  or  one  of  its  compounds  could  introduce  direct  speech,  e.g.  by  the 
ypavc.  In  this  case,  someone  would  finish  speaking  in  3  with  ]  rpa-n-rai,  to  be  continued  by  4  Se  ktA. 
introducing  the  speech  of  the  ypavc :  e.g.  c be  Si)  <fmcTap.<f[va)c  ci'pijxac  (GMB),  ‘How  knowingly  have 
you  spoken’  (cf.  Charit.  6.5.6).  However,  traces  also  allow  -eJAnrer,  followed  by  a  causal  clause:  for  die 
817  ‘because  apparently’  or  (ironically)  ‘as  if’,  see  KG  11  130;  cf.  Xen.  Eph.  3.10.4  ei-eiciv  die  817  r ivoe 
Xprj^aiv,  Kal  KaTaAnruiv  rravrac  ini  tt)v  ddAarrav  epyerai.  In  this  case:  someone  (perhaps  the  old 
woman)  leaves  because  she/he  knows  (where  or  how  to  find/ prepare  the  marrow/brain  for  the  rite, 
i.e.  as  part  of  the  elaborate  illusion  of  a  Scheintod?). 

5  to] 8  pveAov  dvacTpa<jiey[Toc:  either  ‘the  marrow/brain  having  been  turned  upside  down’  or 

‘the  brain  having  been  brought  back’  or  metaph.  ‘the  inmost  part  (of  a  person)  having  been  stirred 
up’  (cf.  Eur.  Hipp.  255).  Another  possibility  is  that  MveAoc  is  here  (and  in  11)  the  name  of  a  character,  or 
a  pet-name  or  term  of  endearment  (=  Lat.  Medulla )  for  one :  the  meaning  would  be  ‘Myelos  returned 
again’  (cf.  Plato,  Leges  626e  ndAiv  .  .  .  dvacTpeipaip-ev),  although  a  different  meaning  would  then 
seem  to  be  required  of  the  identical  expression  in  11  (‘Myelos  turned  away’?).  Is  it  possible  that  the 
expression  ‘turning  again’  described  motions  (real  or  metaphorical)  in  connection  with  a  sympathetic 
magical  rite  or  ritual  involving  sacrifice,  killing/death,  or  dismemberment?  Cf.  29  KaTaa/iarrl,  the 
i'oyf-spell  in  Theocr.  2,  and,  for  the  verb,  the  enigmatic  magical  spell  published  by  E.  G.  Turner,  ‘The 
Marrow  of  Hermes’  in  Images  of  Man  in  Ancient  and  Medieval  Thought:  Studia  Gerardo  Verbeke  ab  amicis  et 
collegis  dicata  (Louvain  1976)  169—73,  1  4  dicnep  crper/ierai  6  'Eppirjc  tov  jiucAov  .  .  .  ovrwe  crpii/iov 
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tov  eyxepa Xov  xal  rr/v  xapSlav,  which  he  translated:  ‘As  Hermes  turns  in  his  marrow  ...  so  too  turn 
the  brain  and  heart.’  But  there  has  been  little  agreement  on  the  nature  and  meaning  of  this  text.  Fol¬ 
lowing  Turner  in  seeing  the  spell  as  a  love-charm  are  e.g.  J.  G.  Griffiths,  fPE  26  (1977)  287-88  and 
H.  D.  Betz,  The  Greek  Magical  Papyri  in  Translation  (Chicago  1985)  312  (‘PGM  cix’),  while  C.  Faraone, 
ZPE  72  (1988)  279-86,  and  Suppl.  Mag.  11  56,  emending  piveXov  to  p.vX alov,  see  it  as  a  curse;  H.  S. 
Versnel,  ^PE  72  (1988)  287—92  thinks  of  an  effigy  moulded  from  fat/brain.  Note  the  article,  as  here.  It 
is  in  either  case  perplexing  why  this  expression  should  be  repeated  in  10  in  virtually  the  same  phrasing 
(different  case-endings),  unless  perhaps  this  is  because  it  is  told  by  a  speaker  in  direct  speech  (here?), 
but  (in  10?)  referred  back  to  by  a  third-person  narrator. 

6  ]  tSe:  the  first  letter  could  be  f,  which  is  not  promising:  [aAAa  mx]£;  (GMB),  ‘enough  said’ 
(cf.  Menander  Ep.  987);  but  the  letter  could  also  be  8,  and  we  could  have  e.g.  cu]  Se  i'Se  (I'Se  could  be 
parenthetic,  ‘look’,  or  ‘here  is  *”). 

pevpplvrjc:  Mvpplvr)  is  instanced  as  a  woman’s  name  from  the  fifth  century  bc  onwards,  used  for 
prostitutes,  eraipai,  and  by  Aristophanes  for  one  of  the  Athenian  women  in  Lysistrata.  If  a  name,  Lol- 
lianos  uses  the  Attic  form,  which  is  rare  in  comparison  with  the  Ionic  Mvpc-.  Possibly,  in  his  choice 
of  names  he  was  indeed  influenced  by  Aristophanic  comedy:  see  on  21.  For  the  influence  of  Old 
Comedy  on  the  Greek  novelists,  see,  e.g.,  Photios  Bibl.  cod.  166,  p.  in  a  34k  (regarding  Antonius 
Diogenes):  Aeyei  Se  eavrov  oti  rroi-pTric  ecn  xwp.w8lac  rraXai ac  (for  the  influence  of  Aristophanes 
and  Old  Comedy  on  ancient  romance  elsewhere  in  the  papyri,  see  e.g.  LXX  4762  ii  9-12  n.).  As 
a  female  character  here,  she  could  be  the  procuress  or  supplier  of  materials  necessary  for  a  rite,  or  the 
person  performing  it,  if  not  identical  with  the  ypavc  of  3  herself.  Alternatively,  we  must  reckon  with 
the  possibility  that  p.vpplvr)  here  could  be  the  plant  ‘myrtle’,  myrtle  oil  (as  a  magical  substance?),  or 
myrtle  wine  (Pollux  6.17,  Athen.  1.328),  e.g.  a  potion  brewed  by  the  ypavc,  or  simply  as  refreshment 
(for  whoever  has  arrived  in  3?).  p.vpplvr),  ‘myrtle’  is,  of  course,  also  commonly  used  to  fashion  garlands 
and  wreaths  worn  or  presented  at  civilized  drinking-parties,  although  of  possible  functions  this  seems 
the  least  likely  here. 

u8ar[:  possibly  t/Sarfi  plus  form  of  p.lyvvp,i,,  but  its  purpose  remains  uncertain:  myrtle  wine/oil 
mixed  (or  someone  mixing  it)  with  water?  Or  was  the  water  used  (by  Myrrhine,  genitive  absolute?)  in 
a  rite  involving  the  marrow/brain?  In  P  Colon,  inv.  3328  fr.  Bi  verso  9— 11,  a  man  (wearing  a  crimson 
loincloth)  cuts  out  the  heart  of  a  -n-afc  who  has  been  sacrificed  (either  in  reality  or  as  an  illusion),  slices 
it,  and  then  sprinkles  the  slices  with  oil  (and  perhaps  barley  groats)  before  giving  these  to  initiates  to 
eat  as  part  of  an  oath-taking  ceremony. 

7  oi  p,ev  e£ijeca[r  presupposes  two  groups  of  people,  one  of  which  leaves  here  (i.e.  exits  a  build¬ 
ing?),  perhaps  in  order  to  do  something  with  the  head  (8  xetpaX-pv).  A  corresponding  o-fexeivoc  Se, 
plus  a  verb  like  [ wSvpeTO ]  (GMB)  as  at  Charit.  86.29  (cf-  eXvirelro  Charit.  55.1 ;  86.14),  may  have  stood 
in  the  missing  portions  of  text  after  e£ijeca[r  and  before  9  ejwxei..  (11  r a>  Se  could  be  the  correlative 
with  ol  p.ev  here,  but  seems  too  distant.)  As  in  P  Colon,  inv.  3328,  ol  p.ev  implies  that  more  than  one 
group  (of  brigands?)  is  involved:  similarly  in  P.  Colon,  inv.  3328  fr.  Bi  verso  29,  after  having  split  up 
into  two  groups,  a  gang  leaves  a  building  (e^fjecav  e£w).  Are  ol  p.ev  here  to  be  identified  with  one  of 
those  two  groups  ? 

8  ]rr)v  xepaXrjv.  If  t-ijv,  whose  head?  A  possible  source  of  the  p.veXoc,  ‘brain’  seems  almost  too 
macabre  to  contemplate.  For  a  possible  identification  of  the  owner,  see  on  1 1 . 

xa  [:  very  likely  a  form  of  xaXv-rrTu)  (e.g.  xaX[vpap.evoc,  which,  followed  by  punctuation  and 
e.g.  [mu  yap],  would  take  up  about  the  expected  space  before  9  e]wxeii)  with  tt)v  xepaX-rjv  as  object, 
whether  of  someone  (contrasted  with  the  exiting  group  of  brigands)  who  has  covered  his  own  head  (in 
grief?),  or  the  head  of  a  sacrificed  victim?  Cf.  Charit.  1.13.11  cvyxaXvpap.evr]  tt)v  xepaXr/v. 

9  mu SicxT) :  the  word  (if  not  the  formation)  is  rare.  The  meaning  is  ‘female  slave’  in  the  Greek 
novelists  ([Luc.]  Asin.  2 ;  51 ;  Heliod.  Aeth.  7.9.3),  but  elsewhere  also  ‘young  girl’  or  even  ‘prostitute’.  The 
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article  shows  that  the  girl  has  already  been  introduced.  Cf.  XI  1368  37-8  o  Se  veavicKoc  ri<f>avicdr). 
If  it  refers  back  to  a  character,  e.g.  Mvpplvq,  any  of  the  above  meanings  above  might  apply,  since 
we  would  know  almost  nothing  about  her,  except  that  she  is  not  the  main  female  character  (if  she  is 
a  character).  It  seems,  however,  equally  possible  that  the  TraiSlcKT)  referred  to  here  is  another  female, 
perhaps  ’Apyevva. 

a-rro  [:  very  likely  a-n-od[vficKeev.  The  girl  seems  to  die  (or  to  be  on  the  point  of  death),  perhaps 
to  the  character  contrasted  with  the  exiting  group  in  7,  who  is  agrieved  at  this  sight  (and  so  covering 
his  head?);  nevertheless  (cf.  13  op.coc),  a  male  character  is  inflamed  with  love  for  her  in  nff.  If  so,  her 
near-fatal  condition  would  seem  to  be  due  not  to  the  action  of  a  sacrifice,  but  to  some  other  calamity. 
For  the  suspected  illusion  of  a  character’s  apparent  death  that  turns  out  to  be  simulated  or  feigned,  or 
the  expectation  of  death  subverted  elsewhere  in  Lollianos  and  the  extant  novels,  see  the  discussion  of 
Stephens-Winkler  (op.  cit.  320-25),  and  further  development  byj.  J.  Winkler,  JHS  100  (1980)  155-81. 

10  ]  :  After  a.TTod\vrjCKeev  in  9  a  continuation  like  [p.erd  Se  tovt\o  (Ach.  Tat.  1.5.4,  8.10.4) 

is  possible,  which  would  suit  the  first  trace  here  well;  but  if  ]o  is  correct,  we  might  instead  have  the 
article  ]  d  here,  as  p,ve Aoc  indeed  does  in  the  same  expression  (with  different  case-endings)  in  5.  But 
there  is  also  a  second  trace  afterwards,  which  looks  like  a  a  stop  at  mid-level:  misplaced  punctuation? 
For  jiiueAdc  d-n-ocrpa^eicaf  cannot  not  be  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  unless  a  connective  particle  is 
missing. 

aTTocTpa<j>ei.ca[  ]  [.  Although  reading  a-rrocTpafietca  is  possible  in  principle,  aTrocTpatjselc  coheres 
better  with  pveXoc.  At  end,  we  could  possibly  have  A[v]8[poTip.ov,  which  would  introduce  a  character 
from  previously  known  fragments  of  the  Phoinikika  (P.  Colon,  inv.  3328  fix  B  1  recto  18,  B  1  verso  9); 
however,  while  the  alpha  looks  all  but  certain,  there  are  also  other  possibilities  that  would  suit  the  final 
trace,  e.g.  a[A]A[o]  (GMB)  or  related  forms  in  a[A]A[. 

11  Apyewa:  A  name  hitherto  unknown,  but  formed  with  the  fairly  productive  suffix  -iwa,  the 
origin  of  which  is  still  disputed  (see  Chantraine,  La  Formation  des  noms  (1933),  205  and  Masson,  BSL 
81  (1986)  228f.).  For  other  names  derived  from  apye-/c-  ( *apyoc  ‘shine’),  see  Bechtel,  Die  historischen 
Personemamen  des  Griechischen  (1917)  64. 

i^eKaero  [:  i.e.  either  igeKaero  (e.g.  e[pam],  but  the  proceeding  tw  is  hard  to  construe)  or 
i£eKae  to  [,  e.g.  to  c[ttj@oc]  (GMB)  or  toc[  ovtojc.  Cf.  Charit.  2.4.3,  3- 1  -8.  The  verbs  Kalw  and  Kalop,ai 
and  their  compounds,  i.e.  the  metaphor  of  fire,  are  often  used  for  love  by  the  Greek  novelists:  e.g. 
Long.  1. 14. 1,  Charit.  5.9.9,  2.4.4,  Xen.  Eph.  4.5.4,  but  never  with  the  dative.  See,  e.g.  Charit.  4.6.2  Kal 
yap  avToc  iieaeTO  tt)c  KaAAporjc  (where  LSJ,  however,  would  supply  epwTe).  We  might,  then,  take  tui 
as  dativus  cceusae ,  cf.  Plat.  Leg.  78333  f.  (epwc)  o  rrepl  rijr  tov  ykvovc  cnopdv  vfipe  1  Kaop.evoc — provided 
that  the  lost  part  of  the  sentence  did  not  supply  a  cause.  If  this  is  correct,  the  reference  of  ™  can 
hardly  be  to  the  ‘marrow’  or  ‘brain’,  but  ought  to  be  to  a  male  character,  perhaps  one  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  lines  (Myelos?).  Another  possibility  would  be  a  change  of  narrator  somewhere  within 
10-11:  Arginna  would  then  fall  in  love  with  a  male  character  who  would  have  narrated  the  events  re¬ 
counted  in  the  preceding  lines.  This  would  also  account  for  the  sudden  change  of  topic  from  10  to  n. 

12  thxpo-  Presumably  Arginna  is  still  the  subject,  in  a  description  of  her  symptoms  of  love  (cf. 
Heliod.  Aeth.  4.7.7).  Before  it,  we  could  have  e.g.  [navv]  (GMB),  if  not  [ij]  or  [d] .  For  the  abrupt  change 
of  tenses  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  author’s  narrative  technique,  see  Henrichs,  op.  cit.,  116  (on 
P  Colon,  inv.  3328  fr.  Bi  recto,  10-12). 

80  [:  very  likely  So^ei  or  SofiroOca,  sc.  Arginna. 

13  ]y-  ^  V  (an<f  not  s)  is  right,  this  would  presumably  be  an  adjective  describing  the  girl,  i.e. 
how  she  appeared  to  the  desiring  male  character.  The  run  of  the  sentence  would  then  be :  ‘Although 
she  seemed  pale  and  on  the  brink  of  death,  she  nevertheless  appeared  x  to  him.  Thus  e.g.  either 
[ipacTjri,  ‘lovely’  (GMB)  or  [xaA]^,  ‘beautiful’. 

avTco:  sc.  the  desiring  male  character. 
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errel  «ra[.  en el  «ra[i,  introducing  a  main  sentence  (as  it  does  at  Luc.  Tox.  38;  Ach.  Tat.  2.14.8, 
8.5.3;  see  KG' 11  461  n.  1)? 

13-14  If  we  restore  errel  «ra[i,  the  syntax  could  be  most  economically  completed  by  restoring 
[avro\v,  which  would  give  a  hypothetical  line-length  of  about  30  letters,  and  if  divided  [<x!5|to]v,  then 
the  preserved  beginning  of  14  would  be  just  two  letters  in  from  the  left  edge  of  the  column.  At  the 
end  of  13,  one  could  allow  for  slightly  more  letters  at  the  end  of  lines  by  restoring  e.g.  errel  xa[i  Sia 
cu5|to]v  or  errel  «:a[i  rau| to]v.  But  much,  including  the  exact  point  at  which  the  lines  divided,  remains 
uncertain. 

14  epwroc  vr reKKavpa:  ‘fuel  for  love’,  cf.  Xen.  Syrnfx  4.25:  epwroc  ov8ev  icri  S eivorepov  vrreK- 
Kavpa,  imitated  by  Ach.  Tat.  1.5.6  vrreKKavpa  .  .  .  emdvplac,  ‘fuel  of  desire’.  For  epwroc,  cf.  P.  Colon, 
inv.  3328  fr.  A  2  recto,  34  oppa  epwroc  with  Henrichs,  op.  cit.,  in  ad  loc. 

rrpoce\af3e[:  no  doubt  npoceXafielro  or  npoce\af3e[v.  Cf.  P.  Colon,  inv.  3328  fr.  A  2  recto  14 
a\p<l>w  eAa/3e[V|  with  the  apparatus  of  Stephens-Winkler  (op.  cit.)  ad  loc. 

15  ]  pev:  just  before  should  come  the  subject,  e.g.  [eiceivoc]  or  perhaps  a  name  ([MueAoc]  ?). 

15- 16  Perhaps  rrjc  vvkt[oc  ckc 1\vt)c]  (GMB). 

16  ]Aey[:  probably  c]Aey[e  (sc.  the  desiring  male?).  With  in  aypvrrv wv  certain  in  15,  Ach.  Tat. 
4.10.5  aypvrrv wv  .  .  .  eheyov  is  very  close  to  this.  An  attractive  continuation  would  then  be  rrpoc]  riva 
rwv  eavrov  era[lpwv  (although  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  space  would  be  filled,  and  the  traces 
compatible  with,  reading  'Apy\\vva/ a  rwv  here).  At  the  end,  the  traces,  a  high  point  of  ink  suiting  the 
apex  of  A  better  than  6,  rules  out  ere[pwv. 

16- 17  An  address  or  monologue-like  speech  seems  to  begin. 

17  ] .  u[  ]  _ :  The  first  trace  could  be  a,  a,  or  a,  the  second  a  (with  its  tail  lifting  off  the  line)  or 
e  (with  extended  mid-stroke):  thus  e.g.  [<f>l\e  (GMB)  ij]Sii[T]aTe  (AH)  (for  the  form  cf.  Plut.  Mor.  g8E 
with  the  Teubner  app.  crit.  ad  loc.  vol.  i  p.  201.2),  beginning  an  address,  or  [e]Au[V|e  re  (presuming 
a  lost  verb  of  similar  meaning  preceding  this).  In  either  case  we  would  have  the  desiring  male  in  direct 
speech  describing  to  a  comrade  a  desire  he  presumes  that  the  girl  shares.  With  the  latter,  the  following 
words  would  provide  subject  and  (indirect)  object;  with  the  former,  we  would  need  to  restore  a  verb 
for  these  at  the  end,  e.g.  ol[crpei ]  (GMB)  (used  of  a  woman:  Ach.  Tat.  2.37.8). 

18  ]  prj  koI  ovrwc  exovcr)  n [:  Assuming  prj ,  as  seems  likely,  the  thought  might  be:  ‘although 
she  doesn’t  feel  it  as  I  do’.  Thus  e.g.  avr]ri  prj  Kal  ovrwc  ixovcrj  or  a  At]  7)  prj  Kal  ovrwc  ixovcrj.  Either 
of  these  might  have  been  introduced  by  e.g.  [ewj  Sc]  (GMB)  or  some  similar  wish.  Feel  what?  At  end, 
the  direct  object  ought  to  be  expressed.  Thus  it  is  tempting  to  restore  mi[doc  epwri\Kov\  (Charit.  2.5) 
or  [epw\roc\  or  [ravrov]  (Xen.  Eph.  1.9.1).  However,  the  trace  at  the  end  slightly  suits  A  better  than 
A,  in  which  case  perhaps  -R/\,[elov  e.g.  -iradoc]  (‘although  she  doesn’t  feel  mo[re  passion  for  me  than  for 
another]  ’)  ? 

19  y]ap  cvvyevwpai,  paiov  8 ok  [:  Perhaps  [iav  y]ap:  ‘If  I  meet  with  her,  it  seems  that  very 
easily  .  .  (see  below  on  20  for  a  possible  continuation).  Thus  the  desiring  male  character  proposes 
a  meeting,  then  sends  a  messenger  to  tell  Glauketes  to  arrange  it. 

paiov:  could  be  either  the  adverb  (‘easily’)  or  the  neuter  participle  of  paiw  (‘crushing’),  although 
the  former  is  far  more  likely  here. 

8 ok  [:  80 kw  or  SoKoife  or  Soxefi  would  account  for  the  final  trace. 

20  ]  1.  The  thought  could  be  completed  along  the  lines  of:  [(p.01)  rov\ro  rTv8ec&]ai  (GMB). 
Presumably  the  desiring  male  speaks  the  commands  that  follow.  But  who  is  the  addressee  of  the  im¬ 
peratives  ?  Either  the  speaker  himself  (if  a  monologue)  or  the  friend  or  servant  sent  as  messenger.  If 
the  speaker  himself,  25  f.  0  pev  .  .  .  f/yye AAcv  could  also  refer  to  him,  narrating  in  the  third  person  the 
action  ensuing  from  the  monologue. 

20-21  With  airayyeA[e  (cf.  Ach.  Tat.  4.8. 1(4)  airayyeXei  poi)  we  expect  an  object  (e.g.  [raOra]) 
expressing  what  the  speaker  exhorts  someone  (or  himself)  to  convey  to  someone  else;  or,  if  this  is 
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understood,  perhaps  [Si)]  (frequent  with  the  imperative  in  the  novelists)  or  [eira]  or  [Iti])  to  fill  out 
the  line.  Then,  presumably,  the  continuation  in  21  is:  [n-poc  tov\  rXavxerrjv.  Cf.  25  0  per  Si)  ravra 
npoc  t[ov  — ]. 

21  r\avxe tt]v.  The  name  is  mainly  known  from  Attic  authors  (in  particular  Ar.  Pax  1008, 
Thesm.  1033,  Dem.  24)  and  Attic  inscriptions,  but  also  attested  elsewhere. 

on  cue  o[.  The  uncertain  letter  is  ineptly  executed,  and  could  be  u  (e.g.  oVcuc  po[v>}  fj  or  po[wu 
coper)  or,  perhaps  more  likely,  H,  e.g.  onwc  ij  ofpiAia  yen j|t<xi]  (GMB).  For  o[piAia  cf.  Charit.  2.5.3. 

22  ]  ti)v  ecvepav.  very  likely  [77epi]  ttjv  ec-nepav,  ‘toward  evening’  (cf.  Plat.  Resp.  328a,  Xenoph. 
HG  4.3.22). 

epppiaf :  e.g.  epijpiafc  ovcqc/ napoverje/ rv^oveae  pot  ]  (or  perhaps  [eicef]  or  [  avrov  ]  ?  Still  other 
ways  of  saying  this  might  be  contemplated  (e.g.  ipr/p.la[v  ixovrwv]  or  epTjpiafc  ttIct ei],  ‘through  the 
assurance  of  solitude’  i.e.  privacy,  epppia[c  ev  acpaXeia],  etc.).  The  point  must  be  that  the  planned 
meeting  must  be  in  a  secret  or  deserted  place. 

23-6  Further  instructions  to  be  conveyed  to  Glauketes  follow,  of  uncertain  nature.  One  pos¬ 
sibility  is  that  he  was  instructed  to  make  a  sacrifice  (for  a  propitious  outcome  to  the  love-meeting?). 
Thus  24  could  begin  [Sei  Se  fWei]v,  a  command  that  would  be  fulfilled  in  29  xaraepa tt[,  and  perhaps 
in  28  a-7T0XT\eivew,  or  [ TTpor]eivei.v ,  which  could  also  refer  to  an  offering  of  some  sort  (Henrichs,  op. 
cit.  49  n.  n). 

24  _  [:  either  £aHo[r  (a  reference  to  the  animal  to  be  sacrificed:  a  dove,  77 epicrepa,  sacred  to 

Aphrodite  whose  aid  would  thereby  be  sought,  at  Charit.  36.25,  39.33,  82.6,  86.12),  or  £cua(r)  or  £ajci - 
or  However,  we  do  not  expect  the  scribe  to  write  iota  adscript,  given  his  practice  elsewhere,  and 
the  trace  after  £cu  does  not  especially  suit  o. 

25- 6  TTpocr[:  probably  irpoc  r[or  r\av\xerriv  irpo] cr/yy eAAev  (see  20—21). 

26- 7  0  Se  77 poc [.  This  must  be  a  different  person  than  the  giver  of  the  instructions:  either  the 
messenger  who  conveys  the  instructions,  or  more  likely,  Glauketes  himself.  Thus  e.g.  o  Se  77 poc  [auror 
a77o|77epi/rac  cuJppAoyTjcev. 

27  coJpoAoyTjcer.  Glauketes  agrees  to  do  what  he  is  told. 

27- 8  otJTai  770  [.  The  thought  could  then  continue  otn-to  77oi['>?ceiv  (or  77orj[ceiv?)  xal  \  peAAeiv 
a770K7-]eiWiv  (or  77po7-]eiVeiv). 

29  xaracpaTT\:  The  earliest  occurrence  of  -77-  instead  of  -£-  in  this  word  is  Luc.  Sacr.  12,  but 
the  simplex  has  it  since  classical  times.  Once  again,  the  author  prefers  the  Attic  form  (see  above  on  6). 

30  ]erT]v:  very  likely  another  mention  of  Glauketes.  Given  the  accusative,  and  in  conjunction 
with  a77o[,  one  might  conjecture  [0  Se  77 poc  tov  r\avx]errjv  a77o[cTeiAac]. 

35  ]  VTVC  articulation  uncertain,  whether  a]y7-ijc/-a]uT7}c,  or  rather  e.g.  to\v/-to\v  ttjc. 
In  either  case,  for  what  follows,  ay[yeAiac,  or  less  likely,  a  form  of  ayfyeAAco,  looks  promising;  cf.  26. 
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4946.  Dionysius  Haligarnassensis,  Antiquitates  Romanae  iv  77-8 

ioo/ii2(a)  11.2x16.8  cm  Third  century 

Remains  of  a  column  of  near  full  width,  preceded  by  line-ends  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  column,  written  along  the  fibres  of  a  papyrus  roll  in  an  informal,  upright 
bookhand.  Generous  bottom-margin  preserved  to  5.5  cm.  (probably  original).  On 
the  back,  written  across  the  fibres  and  the  other  way  up,  are  accounts  of  meat  in 
a  cursive  hand  of  the  later  second  century,  scheduled  for  publication  in  a  later 
volume. 

The  papyrus  is  the  first  to  give  the  text  of  Dionysius’  Antiquitates  as  witnessed 
by  the  medieval  manuscripts.  P.  Ant.  I  19  =  Mertens— Pack3  2211,  a  fifth-century 
parchment  codex,  gives  what  may  be  an  epitomized  version  of  viii  38-9  and  44-5, 
possibly  from  the  shorter  version  that  Photius  (Bibl.  84)  says  Dionysius  himself  made 
of  his  lengthy  Antiquitates,  which  was  still  extant  in  Photius’  day,  or  from  an  another 
abridgement  later  than  Dionysius.  Unlike  P.  Ant.  1 19,  4946  follows  the  transmitted 
text  closely,  although  not  without  exception,  in  (relatively  short)  columns  of  21  lines 
(as  reconstructed).  Presumably  it  gave  the  whole  of  the  fourth  book  (which  would 
have  occupied  about  120  columns  in  this  format),  since  the  book-divisions  go  back 
to  Dionysius  himself,  who  in  Hellenistic  fashion  refers  to  the  end  of  one  book  and 
the  beginning  of  the  next  at  the  conclusion  of  each  book.  If  the  papyrus  had  con¬ 
tained  a  selection  of  speeches  (cf.  LXXI  4810  introd.),  for  example,  or  had  given 
Brutus’  speech  only,  the  latter  would  not  have  begun  with  the  top  of  a  column  in 
this  format  (as  reconstructed).  The  fortunes  of  Tarquinius,  Lucretia,  and  Brutus  in 
book  iv  of  the  Antiquitates  would  have  provided  an  exciting,  dramatic  narrative  to 
some  Greek  readers  at  Roman  Oxyrhynchus. 

The  hand  is  an  oval  version  of  the  Formal  Mixed  style,  with  a  slight  slope  to 
the  left:  n.  in  four  strokes  and  deep,  but  basically  the  same  form  as  n  but  with  an 
additional  diagonal  stroke  added  giving  it  an  unnaturally  extended  appearance ;  h 
has  the  first  upright  higher  than  the  second  and  the  cross-stroke,  i.e.  the  shape  of 
a  Roman  h.  The  back  of  e  is  upright,  tall,  and  only  slightly  curved.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  different  shapes  of  A  (one  virtually  indistinguishable  from  a)  and  of  y.  Hardly 
a  single  stroke  in  any  letter  is  straight :  almost  all  strokes,  including  most  uprights, 
show  some  curvature.  The  scribe  assimilated  consonants  where  expected  (ii  5,  10) 
and  tacidy  elides  a  final  vowel  before  a  word-initial  one,  but  inconsistendy  writes 
scriptio  plena  in  13.  Iota  adscript  is  not  written  in  the  two  places  where  we  can  tell. 
An  unusual  form  of  the  filler-sign  (=)  is  used  to  take  up  space  at  line-end  in  col.  i, 
and  is  once  used  (i  9)  to  cancel  a  letter  erroneously  written  (mis-syllabihcation?). 
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Punctuation  is  by  blank  space.  For  a  suggestive  parallel  for  the  formation  of  letters, 
compare  GA'IAW2  no.  62,  later  second  century  (assigned),  with  Latin  accounts  on 
the  back.  4946  may  be  assigned  to  a  slightly  later  stage  of  development,  probably 
in  the  third  century,  by  comparison  with  the  hand  of  P.  Vat.  Gr.  11  verso  =  tav.  13 
in  M.  Norsa,  La  scrittura  letteraria  greca  dal  sec.  IV a.C.  alVVIII  d.C.  (Florence  1939),  on 
the  date  of  which  see  now  A.  Tepedino  Guerra  (ed.),  II  De  exilio  di  Favorino  di  Arelate 
(Rome  2007)  25-6. 

For  reports  of  readings  of  the  mediaeval  manuscripts,  and  for  supplementa¬ 
tion  of  lost  text  exempli  gratia  to  illustrate  space  where  appropriate,  we  have  used 
C.  Jacoby’s  Teubner  edition  (vol.  ii,  Leipzig  1888).  The  papyrus  exhibits  at  least 
two  interesting  new  variants:  a  change  of  word  order  at  ii  11-12,  where  a  word 
proposed  for  deletion  by  Cobet  is  not  present,  and  another  at  ii  13,  where  it  omits 
a  superfluous  connecting  particle  (perhaps  correctly). 


Col.  i 


(77) 


5 


15 


10 


c. 3  edicpovc  kcu  vopovc  Trjv ]  Sv= 
va creLav  Karac\ovTa  our]  e7rei 
8rj  Karecxev  ottcoc  77-ore]  Aa[[/3]]  = 
TcaAcoc  avTTj  kcu  f3 act]Ai 
ku>c  xpasfxevov  aAA  U77-ejOj8e]/3A|  J77 
Kora  navrac  vfipei,  re  kou]  ira 
pavopia  rove  ottov  St]  ttotc  yjevo 
p evovc  rvpavvovc  acf>eAe\cdai 
rrjv  e^ovciav  f3ePovAevpe]da= 


Col.  ii 


5 


pev  r\piv  y\e\ rec[#]a[i  tt\p\clt\t\ovt 
eA evdepMV  rvj  Trarpiln  r/c  ovre  ij[po 
repov  r/piv  e^eyerero  peraA a/iejr 
e £  ov  TapKWLOC  rrjv  apxrjv  «rare[c 
Xev  ov9  vcrepov  ear  vvv  paAa 
KLc[d]u>pev  e^ecrat  et  pev  ovv 
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Xpovov  ecyov  ocov  eflovAoprjv 
r]  77 poc  ayvoovvrac  epeAAov  Ae 
yeiv  anacac  8ie£[rjAdov]  av  r [ac 
10  to v  Tvpavvov  Trapa[vo]pi.ac  ecf>  [ate 
ovx  ana^  aAAa  rroWaKic  rjv  a 
ttoAojAcvcu  biKcuoc  eTreiSri 
Se  o  Kcupoc  ov  ra  tt  pay  para  p o[t 
[SiJSaici  Ppayvc  ev  a>  Aeyeiv  pev 
15  oAiya  Set  irpaTTeiv  Se  rroAAa  kcu 

Col.  i 

6  ]  :  traces  of  four  uprights,  the  last  the  shortest,  the  second  to  the  last  the  longest,  dipping 

slightly  below  the  line;  apparently  not  any  part  of  ppcDv  or  ( TTar)p^vc  as  transmitted,  but  of  an  unat¬ 
tested  variant  that  may  have  carried  over  into  7. 

9  /I  has  been  overwritten  by  the  filler-sign  (=). 


Col.  ii 

1  77]  p  [ar]  r  [ovt  :  the  papyrus  does  not  reveal  its  reading  at  line-end :  TTparrovrec  AB :  -rrpaTTovTac 
Stephanus. 

2  eA evdepLav.  with  AB:  rr/v  added  by  Kiessling  before  iXevdeplav,  but  not  present  in  the  papy¬ 
rus  as  judged  from  space  at  the  end  of  1. 

10  77 apa[vo]pi.ac:  v  is  visible  on  a  small  detached  scrap. 

e<ji  [cue  restored  exempli  gratia  with  AB.  However,  e<j>  [cue  would  have  produced  a  line  visibly 
longer  than  the  surrounding  line-ends  by  several  letters,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  papyrus  read 
ip’  fj,  sc.  generalizing  to  the  singlular  77 apavop.la,  which  reading  would  have  conformed  at  any  rate  to 
the  expected  line-length  judged  from  the  surrounding  line-ends.  The  scribe’s  attempt  to  keep  an  even 
right-hand  margin  is  witnessed  by  the  placement  of  filler-signs  at  the  end  of  lines  in  col.  i  (lacking  in 
col.  ii  at  the  preserved  ends  of  11,  12,  14  and  15). 

11— 12  ttoWclkic  rjv  a|77oAu)Aerai  Sikcuoc:  ttoWcikic  cltt acir  e'ir)  SIkcuoc  am>\u>\evai  A:  ttoWclkic 
a77aci.  SiVaioc  a77oAcuAevai  B.  The  papyrus  anticipates  C.  G.  Cobet,  Observationes  criticae palaeographicae 
adDionysii  Halicarnassensis  antiquitates  romanas  (Leiden  1877)  91,  who  deleted  a-naci  and  eiy  (producing 
a  more  direct  and  succinct  formulation  than  the  transmitted  version  with  its  deferred  ix-naciv  in  ap¬ 
position  with  ate) — although  he  left  SiVaioc  standing  before  a-n-oXaiAevai  as  in  the  mediaeval  witnesses, 
whereas  the  papyrus  has  it  afterwards,  producing  a  word  order  different  from  that  of  any  of  the 
mediaeval  manuscripts. 

13  Se  0  Kaipoc :  S’  o  re  Kaipoc  AB.  The  papyrus  shows  scriptio plena ,  and  omits  re,  possibly  cor- 
reedy:  Dionysius  in  his  rhetorical  works  proscribes  excessive  use  of  re  .  .  .  kcu. 
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4947.  Strabo,  Geographical  4.12-13 

87/ 3J3(b)  fr.  2  3.6  x  7.1  cm  Second/third  century 

Three  fragments  (fr.  1  is  made  up  of  three  smaller  scraps)  from  three  columns 
of  a  roll;  of  the  first  column  in  fr.  1,  there  are  only  exiguous  traces.  Fr.  2  comes  from 
the  top  of  a  column,  and  preserves  1.3  cm  of  the  upper  margin.  The  intercolum- 
nium  measures  c. 2  cm  (fr.  1).  About  13  lines  are  lost  between  frr.  2  and  3.  Maas’s 
law  may  be  observed  in  fr.  1.  The  writing  is  along  the  fibres,  on  the  back  of  a  (tax?) 
register  relative  to  sheep ;  of  this  document  there  are  only  exiguous  remains,  and  no 
date  is  preserved,  but  the  hand  is  a  good  second-century  cursive. 

The  hand,  informal  in  character  and  with  occasional  cursive  features  (e.g. 
Kara  in  fr.  2.1),  is  a  distant  relative  of  the  ‘Severe  Style’.  Letters  often  touch  and  are 
sometimes  ligatured  with  each  other.  I  should  be  inclined  to  place  it  in  the  second 
half  of  the  second  century  or  only  slightly  later;  compare  P.  Fuad  Univ.  19  =  GLH 
15b  of  145/ 6,  or  the  more  pointed  VI 852  =  G1VIAW2  31,  assigned  with  good  reason 
to  the  late  second  or  early  third  century. 

There  are  several  high  points  (frr.  1.11,  12,  2.2,  3.2).  Elision  is  effected  tacidy  in 
the  only  case  that  can  be  verified  (fr.  1.15).  Iota  adscript  was  inserted  at  a  later  stage, 
high  in  the  line,  in  the  two  cases  that  require  it  (fr.  3.3,  10).  There  is  one  itacism  of 
common  kind  (fr.  3.4). 

Only  three  other  papyri  of  Strabo  have  been  published,  all  of  them  from 
Oxyrhynchus:  XLIX  3447  (LDAB  3976),  LXV  4459  (+  PL/III  294A,  ed.  Eirene  32 
(1996)  96-7;  LDAB  3979),  and  P.  Koln  I  8  (LDAB  3978).  The  Vatican  palimpsest 
(LDAB  3980)  is  another  witness  from  Late  Antiquity.  The  text  of  4947  is  not  trans¬ 
mitted  by  any  of  them. 

The  text  of  the  papyrus  has  been  collated  with  the  edition  of  S.  Radt,  Strabons 
Geographika  ii  (2003).  There  are  some  textual  points  of  interest:  a  new  reading, 
possibly  corrupt  (fr.  1.9);  an  omission,  most  probably  inadvertent  (fr.  3-4ff);  and 
agreements  with  the  MSS  against  modern  conjectures  (fr.  3.1—2,  3—4).  Purely  ortho¬ 
graphical  variants  and  certain  modern  conjectures  are  not  reported  in  the  notes. 

The  line-divisions  in  frr.  2—3  are  by  no  means  certain. 


Fr.  1 

r[e]c  [Ca/Troi  ttoXvv  xpovov  (4.12) 

rrpoc  [roue  Op.fipi.Kovc  rjvffav 
]A  to  Ka6[anep  tojp  EAAt/pojp 

tlvc[c  ra  yevopev a  rtu  era. 

5  tout cu  [ Kafhepaiccu  vlkt] 
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ca[vr]ec  Se  \tcov  yevopce 
vto[v  T]a  p te[f  Karedvcav 
to  [Se  K]adi,e[pa)car  acfiopi. 
ac  S[e  ye]vopi[evr]c  enre 
.  10  r]tc  cue  expT(][v  K]a[dcepa)ccu 
/ca]i  Ta  TCKva ■  oi  S  [eTTcnrjcav 
to]  vto'  kcli  tovc  [yevopce 
f]ouc  rore  7ratS[ac  Apecuc 
e7r]e(f>ripu.[ca]y  [avSpcodev 
15  ra]c  S  ec[retAav  etc 

Fr.  2 

pc6pLo]v  Kara  rr/y  [ reap  Senr 
veuv  ajftav  Avv[cfia  S  e£  ev 
Socecoc]  A afiovroc  a[vrovc 
S e£apc]evoi  ^et/taS [tote  rr/v 
5  CTparc]av  ovtcuc  e[£edrj Xv 
vav  to»]c  rjSovaic  co[cd  o  Av 
vifiac  e\<j>r]  vlkcuv  [kcvSv 
veveiv]  €tt c  rote  e[xdpoic  ye 
vecdou  y]yvacKa[c  avn  tcuv 
io  avhpcuv  to] uc  CTp[aTuurac 


C]<ivvi[tlv  p-eypL  &pev ra 
vcu]v  eTr[i  peer  ti)  Tvpprj 
ft k]t]1  daXa[TTT]  to  tcuv  Tic 
Ke]fTe[tfcuf  edvoc  vtto  Pcopccu 
5  cu]v  pLeT[(UKLCpLeVOV  etc  TOP 
n\ocei8cu[vLaTriv  koXttov  oc 
vvv  77a[tCTafoe  tcaAetTat 
te]at  t]  7to[Aic  t]  T[ocei8cuvi.a 
n\aiCTOC  [ev  pceccu  toj  koX 
io  7t]o)‘  Kec[pLevr]  CvfiapLTOu 
pce]y  ovv  [enc  daXarri] 


(4*I3) 
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Fr.  i 

2  OjifipiKovc,  restored  with  the  MSS,  would  suit  the  space.  Radt  prints  "Opfipovc,  conjectured 
by  Dittenberger,  perhaps  with  good  reason. 

9  ye]vofi[evr)c:  yevpdelc-pc  MSS.  The  reading  of  the  papyrus  may  be  an  influence  from  the 
earlier  to.  yevopeva  and  twv  yevopevwv.  In  any  case,  the  sense  is  the  same. 

Fr.  2 

i-2  Bemvwv  is  restored  with  the  MSS.  Of  the  conjectures  recorded  by  Radt,  only  cvvS ei-nvwv 
(Bekker)  could  perhaps  be  accommodated  in  the  space  available. 

5  ovtwc:  y  corrected  from  T. 

6  a i[c6.  The  minimal  trace  does  not  immediately  point  to  an  co,  but  there  is  no  other  evidence 
for  a  textual  discrepancy  here. 

9  avTi  twv  restored  with  AX  by  reason  of  space:  dr-riBC:  dvr’Plan.,  Cobet  (printed  by  Radt). 


Fr.  3 

i-2  [ p,expi  'Ppev ravw]v  is  restored  with  the  MSS  (it  would  suit  the  space),  but  has  systematically 
been  emended  or  excised  by  editors,  lastly  by  Radt. 

3-4  IJiKe]vTe[iva)v  is  the  reading  of  the  MSS  (IIu<evTivwv).  Modern  editions  print  IliKevTWv, 
an  emendation  (Kramer). 

4  Between  IJiKevTtvwv  and  vtto  Pwpalwv,  the  received  text  has  edvoc  oiKei  punpov  onrocrracpa 
twv  iv  tw  A 8pla  lliKevTivwv,  which  is  not  present  here.  The  omission  is  very  probably  due  to 
a  scribe’s  saut  du  mime  au  mime.  I  have  considered  but  would  exclude  that  the  omission  indicates  that 
p.iKpov  .  .  .  Ih.KevTlvwv  is  a  later  interpolation;  there  is  no  space  for  the  words  edvoc  oleei  in  the  break, 
and  if  one  of  them  was  omitted  we  would  have  to  reckon  with  a  different  text. 

5  I  have  restored  exempli  gratia  per[c oia.cp.evov,  an  emendation,  instead  of  the  MSS’  erroneous 
p.€TWKicp.evwv,  in  assimilation  to  Pwpaiwv. 

9—10  [ev  pecw  tw  koXt\oji  Kei[p.evri  with  ABC:  iv  pec  op  Kecpevr)  tw  ko\ttw  X. 

N.  GONIS 


4948.  Achilles  Tatius,  Leucippe  and  Clitophon  ii  37.8-10,  38.4 

24  3B.74/G(b)  5.8  x  13.5  cm  Third  century 

Parts  of  two  columns  written  across  the  fibers  of  a  papyrus  roll.  The  bottom 
margin  beneath  col.  i  measures  2  cm,  and  the  intercolumnium  ranges  from  0.9 
to  1.8  cm  on  account  of  the  irregular  right-hand  margin  of  col.  i.  On  the  back 
(scheduled  for  publication  in  vol.  LXXVI),  and  across  the  fibres,  are  verse  begin¬ 
nings,  identifiable  from  diction  and  the  presence  of  a  coronis  as  lyric  poetry,  written 
in  a  different  but  contemporaneous  hand. 

With  an  average  of  24  letters  per  line,  the  number  of  lines  per  column  may  be 
calculated  at  39-40.  This  would  mean  that  the  right-hand  column  was  the  last  of 
the  book,  with  the  missing  text  following  the  preserved  end  of  col.  ii  filling  out  the 
column  to  the  bottom  (in  10-12  lines).  By  extension,  18-20  lines  must  be  missing 
from  the  tops  of  the  columns.  If  this  columniation  were  maintained  for  the  whole 
work,  a  little  over  217  columns  would  be  required  for  the  whole  of  the  work,  in  eight 
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books  as  transmitted  in  the  medieval  tradition.  If  book  2  circulated  independendy 
in  this  format,  it  would  comprise  a  short  roll  of  approximately  32  columns.  (See 
the  further  discussion  of  W.  A.  Johnson,  Bookrolls  and  Scribes  in  Oxyrhynchus  (Toronto 
2004)  145). 

The  hand  is  a  relatively  regular,  upright  version  of  the  Formal  Mixed  variety 
or  ‘Severe  Style’,  assignable  to  the  third  century.  Letters  are  carefully  formed,  with 
occasional  connection  between  letters  and  some  shading.  00  lacks  a  central  ele¬ 
ment,  as  frequently  in  the  developed  phase  of  this  type.  The  descenders  of  cf>  and  y 
are  often  given  a  stylized  swerve  to  the  left,  while  in  other  letters  (1,  h,  n,  t)  vertical 
strokes  are  made  with  orthogonal  precision.  The  hand  is  precise  and  deliberate,  but 
uneven  in  places. 

Lectional  signs  are  scarce :  one  apostrophe  separating  double  consonants  (i  2 
yjAcurVai) — a  practice  that  only  becomes  common  in  the  third  century  (GMAW2 
11  with  n.  50) — and  a  superscript  dash  representing  final  v  at  line-end  (i  6).  A  faint 
trace  above  the  ri  of  ^lA^faTi  in  i  18  may  be  an  acute  accent.  The  scribe  does  not 
write  iota  adscript  (i  11,  ii  6).  There  is  one  iotacistic  spelling  (ii  6  A<f>po]8a,Tri). 

Seven  papyrus  fragments  of  Achilles  Tatius  have  been  previously  published, 
three  of  which  come  from  Oxyrhynchus  (for  slight  redatings  of  some  of  the  hands, 
see  G.  Cavallo,  in  O.  Pecere,  A.  Stramaglia  (eds.),  La  letteratura  di  consumo  nel  mondo 
greco-latino  (Cassino  1996)  16,  36-8):  VII 1014  (early  111)  =  II7  (preserving  iv  14.2-5), 
identified  by  M.  Gronewald,  yRE  22  (1976)  14-17;  X  1250  +  LVI  3837  (11/m)  = 
IT  (11  7—8,  2—3,  9),  identified  by  E.  G.  Turner  and  P.  J.  Parsons  as  fragments  of 
a  multiple-roll  set;  LVI  3836  (early  11)  =  II5  (m  21-3);  P.  Schubart  30  (hi)  =  II2  (11  2, 
3-5),  republished  by  G.  Poethke,  APE 48.1  (2002)  1-5;  and  P.  Mil.Vogl.  Ill  124  (11)  = 
II3  (vi  14-15);  the  Cologne/Duke  papyrus  (P.  Colon,  inv.  901  +  P.  Duk.  inv.  722)  (111) 
=  IT  (hi  17-21,  23-4),  republished  by  W.  H.  Willis,  GRBS  31  (1990)  73-102.  None  of 
these  papyri  overlaps  with  4948  or  matches  its  hand.  4948  is  the  third  papyrus  to 
witness  Book  n. 

For  reports  of  readings  from  the  medieval  manuscripts,  and  for  supplementa¬ 
tion  of  the  text  exempli  gratia  to  illustrate  spacing  and  alignment  in  the  papyrus,  we 
have  drawn  on  the  Bude  edition  of  J.-P.  Garnaud  (Paris  1991);  for  a  more  detailed 
exposition  of  the  manuscript  tradition,  see  the  introduction  of  E.  Vilborg  (ed.), 
Achilles  Tatius :  Leucippe  and  Clitophon  (Goteborg  1955).  4948  offers  an  improved  read¬ 
ing  in  ii  6  (cvpLnXoKac  for  TTcpnrXoKac  of  the  medieval  manuscripts).  The  transmit¬ 
ted  text  cannot  be  faithfully  accommodated  in  the  lacunae  of  i  8-9,  which  suggests 
that  the  papyrus  had  readings  different  from  the  medieval  manuscripts  at  this 
point.  It  is  also  unclear  whether  the  omission  of  kail  in  i  16  is  accidental  or  con¬ 
ceals  a  different  text.  Otherwise,  the  papyrus  generally  agrees  with  the  majority  of 
manuscripts,  except  in  i  12  where  it  shares  the  contracted  form  yeiAcur  solely  with 
M.  Note  that  codex  D  contains  only  excerpts  from  book  2,  which  do  not  include 
chapters  37-8  (see  Vilborg,  op.  cit.,  pp.  xxiv-xxv). 
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Col.  i 


]  <£[>A o]y[ca  (2.37) 

teat  piaiveTai  at  Se  yjAatrVat  rott 
tov  tov  xpovov  (f>oiTa>ci]v  aAA r/ 

Aatc  etc  opuXiav  teat  at]c  Sttvav 
5  t at  jSta^ovrat  teateetvjat  </>tAetv 

cu  Se  [xei^ova  ttoicic  tJ-^v  r]8ovr](y) 
avoiyiov  ra  cfnAr/piaTa  7r]p[o]c  Se  to 
rj]  yvvrj  yevo 

pLevrj  ( . )  aclfyxjatvetv 

10  v7to  Kav/j-araiSovc  r]8o]vr]c  to  Se 

ac6p,a  CVV  TTVCVpiaTl  ep\a>TLKta 

p-cypi  tojp  tov  CTOpLaTOc]  yet Aat[v 
avadopov  cvvTvyx<iv\ei  7rAay[a> 

/rev at  ra)  (fiiAr/piaTi  teat]  ^TofttVTt 
15  KaTaftrjvcu  Kara)  avac]Tpe</>o[v 

re  ettv  ra)  acdpLaTL  to  <f>iA]rip,a  /x[t 
X^ev  eTTeTai  teat  /3aAAet]  tt^v  /cap  [St 
av  r]  Se  TapayScica  to>]  <^tA?]^t[aTt 
naXXeTai  et  Se  pm]  rote]  C77-Aay[y 
20  vote  77  V  SeSe/revr?  rjKoX]ovdrj[cev 

av  teat  avetAtettcev  avTrjv  av]at  to[lc 

Col.  ii 

teat  Trpo  t[t]c  ev  A<j)po8eiTri  cvpnrXo  (2. 38) 

Krjc  teat  e[v  TraXaiCTpa  cvpnreceiv 
teat  c£av[epa>c  Trepixvdrjvai  teat 
oate  eyou[civ  atcyttvyv  at  TrepnrXoKai 
5  teat  on  jua[A0accet  Tac  ev  A(j>po 
SeiTT]  cvp,[TrXoKac  vy pOTrjT l  cap 
teatv  aAA  [avTtTU77-et  7rpoc  aAAry 
Aa  r]a  [cat^tara  teat  ire  pi  Trjc 


Col.  i 

5  flia^ovrai  teateetv]ai:  so  WM  V  G  F:  tedteeivat  {Sial,ovTai  E. 

6  t]8ovt)(v).  The  scribe  wrote  the  final  stroke  of  the  first  n  over  the  first  bar  of  h,  perhaps  to  save 
space  at  the  end  of  the  line  and  so  conform  to  the  notional  margin. 
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8  77-]p[o]c  .  .  .  acdfi]ai.ve iv.  Restoration  of  the  transmitted  text  in  8  ( rippa  avrrjc  rrjc 
AtfipoSirr/c)  would  result  in  a  significantly  longer  line.  Cobet  had  already  expressed  unease  with  avrrjc, 
which  is  unnecessary  at  this  point,  and  proposed  avro  instead.  It  is  possible  that  avrrjc  was  omitted  by 
the  papyrus,  which  would  fit  the  space  nicely. 

8-9  ycvo  \[pevrj  with  WM  VE:  yivopivr]  G  F.  Indeed,  the  aorist  is  preferable,  given  the  sense 
and  syntax  of  the  passage  as  preserved  in  the  manuscript  tradition,  particularly  in  light  of  rre<j>vKev. 
We  cannot  tell  whether  or  not  r retfivKev  was  present  in  4948,  but  it  is  unlikely  on  grounds  of  space  that 
4948  agreed  precisely  with  the  manuscript  tradition  at  this  point  (see  next  note);  in  any  case  a  word 
similar  in  meaning  and  syntax  to  rretjjvKev  is  clearly  required. 

9  Conversely  from  8  (see  note),  this  line  is  slightly  too  short  for  the  text  as  transmitted,  so  that 
the  papyrus  had  either  a  (longer)  variant  word  or  an  additional  short  word  in  this  line. 

12  xe^vlv  M:  xeiAecov  W  VGE  F.  The  final  trace  is  clearly  the  left  hand  part  of  00  and  is 
incompatible  with  e. 

16-17  to  <j>iX\r]p,a  p[i-x8ev.  The  papyrus  omits  the  universally  transmitted  ical  before  pi-xBiv 
(aa  is  virtually  certain  and  is  missing  only  the  second  upright).  Coordination  is  necessary  between 
avacrpi<j>ov  and  pixdiv.  If  the  omission  of  tcai  is  not  simply  accidental,  the  papyrus  may  have  instead 
had  re  (i.e.  S’)  following  puxScv  as  an  alternative  means  of  coordination. 

21  avjco:  omitted  by  WM. 


Col.  ii 

1—2  Kai  .  .  .  [cvp.no A]  oKt/c :  omitted  by  G. 

5-6  [ev  A<jrpo\hcLrr]\  omitted  by  G. 

6  cvp.[\  so  the  papyrus,  the  aa  being  more  likely  than  n;  spacing  supports  the  supposition  that 
the  papyrus  read  cvprrXoKac:  rreprrrXoKac  WM  D  VGE  F.  The  new  reading  of  the  papyrus  avoids  the 
close  repetition  of  mqn-n-Aoxai  at  the  end  of  the  previous  sentence  (4)  and  echoes  the  expression  rrjc  iv 
AtjrpoSirri  cvprrXoKrjc  five  lines  above.  The  corruption  of  the  manuscripts  must  have  been  influenced 
by  the  preceding  occurrence  of  mfpi-n-Aoxrcu  seven  words  previously. 

7-8  aAA  kt A.:  omitted  by  G. 

D.  OBBINK 
Y.  TRNKA-AMRHEIN 


4949.  Aelius  Aristides,  Panathenaicus  390,  392 

5  iB.56/C(i)a  6.6  x  5.1  cm  Sixth  century 

A  scrap  from  a  papyrus  codex,  broken  on  all  sides.  Approximately  76  lines  are 
lost  between  the  last  line  of  the  ]■  side  and  the  first  of  the  -a ;  the  most  economical 
hypothesis  for  the  layout  is  that  there  were  two  columns  per  page  of  c.25  lines  each, 
with  a  written  height  of  c.18  cm  and  a  width  of  c. 7  cm.  If  we  posited  an  intercolum- 
nium  of  2  cm,  and  reckoned  with  side  margins  totaling  5  cm  (an  arbitrary  figure), 
we  should  have  a  page  of  c.21  x  c.23  cm,  which  would  bring  it  into  Turner’s  Group 
4  of  papyrus  codices  ( Typology  16);  but  note  that  most  examples  of  this  group  are 
earlier  in  date  than  4949. 

The  hand  is  an  example  of  the  Alexandrian  Majuscule’,  to  be  assigned  to  the 
later  sixth  century;  it  is  fairly  similar  to  the  earliest  dated  specimen  of  this  style, 
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P.  Grenf.  II  112  =  GBEBP  37  of  577.  The  contrast  between  broad  and  narrow  let¬ 
ters,  which  increases  as  the  style  matures,  is  not  pronounced.  The  extremities  of 
most  vertical  strokes  are  slighdy  thickened,  but  otherwise  ornamentation  is  sparse. 
There  are  not  very  many  papyri  of  non-Christian  authors  written  in  this  script:  see 
P.  Bingen  23  introd.  (p.  126  with  n.  4). 

There  are  some  lectional  signs:  diaeresis,  in  the  form  of  a  short  dash,  over 
initial  iota  (->4),  and  a  high  point  (->3). 

This  is  the  first  papyrus  of  Aelius  Aristides  identified  in  the  Oxyrhynchus  col¬ 
lection  (LXXII  4854  comes  from  one  of  the  spuria),  and  only  the  fifth  papyrus  of 
this  author  to  be  published;  see  the  overview  in  P.  Bingen  24  introd.  Three  of  these 
five  papyri  preserve  portions  of  the  Panathenaicus  (the  others  are  P.  Ant.  Ill  144  and 
P.  Mich.  inv.  6651;  neither  overlaps  with  4949). 

Collated  with  the  edition  of  Lenz  in  F.  W.  Lenz,  C.  A.  Behr,  P  Aelii  Aristidis 
Opera  quae  exstant  omnia  i.i  (1976).  There  are  no  new  readings. 

I 

oijuai  vopi]il)oy[ca  (§39°) 

r cur]  fxev  o^kctcov 
oy  tovc  evTr[opto 
toltovc  aAAa  t[ouc 
5  TTICTOTCLTOVC  [/3eA 
TLCTOV ]c  VOput)[eiV 

tu>v  8e  eXev]6e[pLov 


e£e]cr iv  [cue  av  tic  (§392) 

jSoujA^Tar  rt[/cac0at 
Sc]  KCU  icxveiv  o[v 

5  TOt]c  fiovAop,eVo[lC 

ecjrtr  aAAa  -rcnc  [e£ 
rjTa]c[p.e]y[oLC  kcu  yap 

i 

3—4  evrr[opuj]TaTOVC  with  OPh:  eimopwrepovcXJ. 

5-6  [iScAtictouJc:  restored  with  OPh  by  reason  of  space:  f^eAriovc  U. 


N.  GONIS 


V.  SUBLITERARY  TEXTS 


4950.  Post  Eventum  Predictions  for  ad  69-70 

103/ 1 54(b)  9.1x9.5  cm  Second  century 

The  fragment  preserves  the  upper  parts  of  two  columns,  though  of  the  second 
only  a  few  letters  from  the  beginnings  of  lines  remain.  The  upper  margin  was  at 
least  2  cm  in  height.  The  hand  is  regular,  fluent,  medium-sized,  and  rather  infor¬ 
mal,  with  a  slight  slant  to  the  right.  The  right  margin  is  generally  tidily  aligned. 
Letters  are  often  ligatured,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  line  the  writing  tends  to  be 
rather  cramped.  A  is  written  in  a  single  sequence,  and  has  quite  a  large  loop.  There 
are  no  accents  or  breathings,  nor  any  punctuation;  initial  trema  is  regularly  added 
(3,  6,  7,  10);  iota  adscript  is  not  written.  The  itacizing  spelling  Aei/xarxou[/xeroi  (9) 
should  be  noted.  Though  the  number  of  letters  missing  at  the  start  of  the  line  can 
be  securely  established  only  in  3,  highly  probable  supplements  in  8  and  10  indicate 
that  the  scribe  began  the  line  progressively  further  to  the  left  (‘Maas’s  Law’).  The 
script  appears  comparable  to  the  hands  of  VI  853  =  Roberts,  GLH  17a  (his  plate 
shows  col.  xvii,  not  col.  xvi,  and  the  transcript  there  must  be  ignored),  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  Thucydides  Book  2,  for  which  a  terminus  post  quern  is  provided  by  one  of  the 
three  documents  on  the  verso  of  which  it  is  written  (VI  986  [131/2]),  and  XLIX 
3452,  a  Greek— Latin  glossary;  both  these  sub-literary  texts  are  dated  by  their  edi¬ 
tors  to  the  second  century.  The  back  is  blank. 

The  text  forecasts  the  arrival  of  Vespasian  in  Egypt,  a  further  event  dated  on 
the  17th  day  after  the  rising  of  Sirius,  i.e.  early  August  70,  most  probably  his  depar¬ 
ture  for  Rome,  and  the  sack  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  No  personal  names  are  given, 
but  the  striking  description  ‘a  ruler  with  a  mongoose’s  eyes’  recalls  Suetonius’ 
reference  to  Vespasian’s  characteristically  strained  expression  (Fes.  20),  vultu  veluti 
nitentis;  on  Vespasian’s  looks  see  further  B.  Levick,  Vespasian  (London  and  New  York 
1999)  208.  Eubulus’  riddle  (F107  K-A)  suggests  that  the  mongoose’s  prominent  eyes 
were  a  commonplace.  The  image  is  rather  favourable  to  Vespasian  in  view  of  the 
animal’s  skill  in  dispatching  snakes  and  other  noxious  vermin  (cf.  Ps.-Oppian,  C. 
3.407-48).  In  an  Egyptian  context  the  mongoose’s  association  with  Horus  should 
not  be  overlooked;  see  further  Lexikon  der  Agyptologie  3.122  k  s.v.  Ichneumon. 

Vespasian  took  as  his  dies  imperii  1  July,  the  day  of  his  acclamation  by  the 
Egyptian  legions,  but  we  do  not  know  when  he  actually  arrived  in  Egypt,  nor 
when  he  left,  though  he  was  still  there  on  21  June  70,  at  the  time  of  the  Capitol’s 
refoundation  (Tac.  Hist.  4.53.2).  No  chronological  conclusions  can  be  based  on 
Dio’s  report  (66.8.1)  that  when  Vespasian  entered  Alexandria  the  Nile  rose  in  a  day 
a  palm  higher  than  usual.  No  Roman  emperor  had  visited  Egypt  since  Augustus, 
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and  Vespasian’s  prolonged  stay  in  Alexandria  must  have  raised  high  hopes.  It  is  not 
easy  to  suggest  what  the  writer  might  have  thought  worth  dating  precisely  to  the 
seventeenth  day  after  the  rising  of  the  Dog  Star  (1.  4),  the  beginning  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  year,  if  not  some  action  of  Vespasian’s.  The  traditional  date  for  the  rising  of 
Sirius  was  25  Epeiph,  equivalent  to  ig  July;  early  August  would  be  as  good  a  time 
as  any  to  start  on  a  voyage  from  Alexandria  to  Rome.  The  precision  of  this  item 
in  the  prediction  is  interesting  and  suggests  that  there  was  some  significance  to  the 
date,  but  it  does  not,  of  course,  guarantee  its  truth.  If  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  is  to  be 
dated  8  September  (see  Griffin,  CAH2  xi  4,  Levick,  op.  cit.  40—42),  our  writer  takes 
rather  a  generous  view  of  the  period  covered  by  the  rising  of  Sirius;  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  temple  almost  a  month  earlier  would  better  fit  this  chronological  detail, 
and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  a  prophet’s  vision  merged  the  two  disasters.  We 
should  not  see  evidence  of  anti-Jewish  feeling  in  this  reference  to  the  city’s  fall;  the 
successful  conclusion  of  this  campaign  was  vitally  important  to  justify  Vespasian’s 
bid  for  power.  It  is  interesting  that  fiaciXevc  is  used  of  both  Vespasian  and  Titus.  For 
the  assumption  that  they  were  equal  rulers,  we  may  compare  Pliny,  NH  3.66,  7.162, 
and  Josephus,  Vita  359,  361;  for  a  more  precise  view  of  Titus’  position,  see  Griffin, 
op.  cit.,  17-18,  Levick,  op.  cit.  184—8. 

Our  sources  report  a  proliferation  of  prophecies  relating  to  Vespasian’s  ac¬ 
cession.  Thus  Suetonius  ( Ves .  4):  Percrebuerat  Oriente  toto  vetus  et  constans  opinio,  esse  in 
fatis  ut  eo  tempore  Judaea  profecti  rerum  potirentur.  id  de  imperatore  Romano,  quantum  postea 
eventu  paruit,  praedictum  Judaei  ad  se  trahentis  rebellarunt;  cf.  Tac.  Hist.  5.13.2,  Josephus, 
BJ  6.312—3.  While  it  might  be  expected  that  predictions  of  Flavian  rule,  whether 
genuine  or  post  eventum,  would  have  ceased  to  be  of  interest  at  any  rate  by  the  end 
of  the  first  century,  the  well-documented  tendency  for  omen  literature  to  survive 
far  beyond  the  situations  to  which  the  predictions  originally  related  (see  Alexander 
Jones  on  LXV  4471)  makes  it  unsurprising  that  this  text  was  judged  worth  copying 
in  the  second  century. 

Some  sort  of  introduction  to  our  piece  seems  needed,  and  presumably  pre¬ 
ceded;  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  prediction  extended  beyond  col.  ii.  Lucian’s  Al¬ 
exander  (Alex.  27)  kept  VTTOfxvrjijLaTa  of  his  oracles,  and  he  substituted  more  appro¬ 
priate  verses  for  prognostications  to  which  events  failed  to  correspond.  This  could 
more  easily  have  been  done  if  his  prophecies  were  recorded  on  separate  sheets  of 
papyrus  than  if  they  were  collected  in  one  or  more  rolls. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr  Miriam  Griffin  and  Dr  M.  L.West  for  their  help. 
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Col.  i  Col.  ii 

]  rcupecet  [  ]  epcov^aciXecov  v[ 

]  ceAeuce  _  aizicaiyvTTrovfiaci  o[ 

]c'LXV€vp,ovoco(f>daXp,ovcexa>v  /x[ 

JojLU/cocT^Sei^/cm'ocacrpou  e[ 

5  ]  c  catyuwTou/<:atecTai/3actAeuc  r[ 

]acocra0eAeiTO;iieyaiepoj'TO  </>o[ 

]  ov pevov'UpocoXv p.aTr)avT7)  /ca  [ 

]  €TUToXr]KaLTTap€[J,^oXaC€TU  ct  [ 

]  eiawoAoOTTaiyapAeipiaj'xoi;  rp[ 

10  JSeatrrotrra (.).  .  ac  [ 

] . [  °M 


Col.  i 

]  ai'aipeceic  [e]  repcov  fiaciXecov 
]  ceAeucerai  etc  A’iyv-mov  /3aci- 
Aeu]c  ixvevp-ovoc  6(f>6aXp,ovc  exwv 
_  Jo/xucoc,  rfi  Se  t£  kvvoc  acrpov 
5  .]?c‘c  Aiyunrov  Kal  ecrai  /3aciAei>c 

]ac  oc  /cafieAei  to  p,eya  Lpov  to 
JAouptevov  'IepocoXvp-a  rfj  avrfj 
kvvo]c  emToXfi  Kal  77apept/3oAac  ewi- 
]cei.  CLTToXovvraL  yap  Aeiptavyou- 
10  pievoi  ]Se  avrov  rafio  .  [ .  (,)f . 
c-6  ].[ 


Col.  i 

i  ]  ,  right  extension  of  A  or  A  i  ,  left  arc,  like  back  of  c  ]  _ ,  r  or  T  2  ]  . ,  dot  at 

line  level  e  ,  horizontal  bar  of  T  5  ]  ,  right  half  of  o ;  p  also  possible  c  _ ,  faded  traces  of 

upright  7  ] . :  lower  part  of  right  leg  of  A;  A  also  possible  8  ]  _ ,  contours  of  rounded 

letter  g  ]  short  horizontal  base  compatible  with  c  or  e  10  a  ,  first,  small  loop  like 

that  of  B  or  p;  second,  upper  semicircle  thickening  at  the  left;  third,  top  of  upright;  fourth,  top  of 
upright  touched  by  a  long  horizontal  from  the  right  ].(.)!.  .  ( . ) .  . ,  two  dots  level  with  letter  tops ; 
top  of  upright  below  trema;  high  horizontal  (t?);  two  thick  traces  level  with  letter  tops  (h  ?) ;  upper 
arc  ;Noru  1 1  ]  . ;  speck 

Col.  ii 

7  [,  foot  of  upright  8  [,  upright,  possibly  with  a  join  from  the  right  near  mid-height 

10  [,  left  half  of  T  12  ]  ,  n  or  o  [,  small  trace  about  mid-height 

‘After  the  destruction  of  other  rulers  there  will  come  to  Egypt  a  ruler  with  a  mongoose’s  eyes 
.  .  .  On  the  seventeenth  day  after  the  Dog  Star’s  rising  ...  of  Egypt.  And  there  will  be  a  .  .  .  ruler  who 
will  destroy  the  great  holy  place,  the  famous  (?)  Jerusalem,  at  the  same  rising  of  the  Dog  Star,  and  he 
will  (set  up)  military  camps.  For  they  will  perish  from  hunger  .  .  .’ 

1  per  a  suggests  itself  at  the  start  of  the  line. 

2  ]  c  iXevcerai  or]  ceXeiicerai ? 

3  KepT\op.LKoc  (M.  L.  West;  cf.  Suet.  Ves.  23)?  oIkov\oplkoc  with  an  itacizing  spelling  ( Ikovo -), 
‘thrifty,  frugal’,  would  suit  Vespasian’s  reputed  parsimony,  much  resented  in  Egypt  (cf.  Suet.  Ves.  16, 
Dio  66.8.2-6). 

5  ,]ocic:  perhaps  Kadajpc ic  or  a  compound  of  -SJocic  (i.e.  a  noun  governing  Alyimrov  rather 
than  a  verb)?  Just  before  Alyv-n-rov,  what  might  be  taken  as  a  suprascript  letter  inserted  before  A, 
seems  to  be  rather  the  displaced  top  of  a. 

6  ]ac:  veavl ]ac  would  probably  be  too  long. 

7  dpv] Xovpevov  M.  L.  West  (cf.  Tac.  H.  5.2.1  famosae  urbis  supremum  diem  tradituri  sumus). 

8  -n-apepfioXac:  an  increased  Roman  military  presence  was  required  to  maintain  order  after  the 
sack  of  Jerusalem. 
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8- g  677 1 1  [cTijJcei  would  satisfy  space  and  sense. 

9- 10  Aeifiavxot'Hfiei'oi:  read  Aip.ayxoup.evoi.  Famine  is  a  recurrent  theme  in  Josephus’  account 
of  the  siege;  but  Titus  did  not  simply  wait  for  starvation  to  deliver  the  city  into  his  hands.  It  is  awk¬ 
ward  to  take  this  as  the  first  word  of  a  clause  of  which  Se  is  the  second;  more  likely  Titus  is  the  subject 
of  what  follows,  and  we  should  supply  o]  Se.  Of  the  letters  marked  as  doubtful  in  io  only  the  tops 
remain,  and  it  is  not  clear  how  to  combine  the  traces. 

S.  R.  WEST 


4951.  COMMENTARY  ON  A  POETIC  TEXT 

22  3B.i4/F(i4-i6)a  7.0  x  12.3  cm  First  century 

Plate  VIII 

Twenty-three  lines  from  the  upper  part  of  a  column  plus  slight  traces  of  the 
first  letters  of  the  first  three  lines  of  the  following  column.  1.2  cm  of  the  top  margin 
is  preserved,  with  an  intercolumnium  of  c.i  cm.  In  1—8,  where  supplements  of  line 
beginnings  are  certain,  quoted  lemmata  project  about  one  letter-space  into  the  left 
margin  (although  10—12  and  14  seem  to  be  aligned  with  1,  4—5,  and  8,  and  there  are 
great  uncertainties  about  9  and  13).  The  back  is  blank. 

The  script  is  a  medium-sized,  upright,  rounded  book-hand,  roughly  bilinear 
(except  for  the  long  ascenders  and  descenders  of  cj),  large  2,  p  protruding  below,  1 
sometimes  extending  above  or  below  the  line,  and  occasionally  high  and  tiny  o), 
with  broad  A,  kt  (mostly  deep  and  well  rounded),  and  CD,  but  rather  narrow  e  and 
sometimes  narrow  oval  o  (in  two  strokes).  There  is  a  marked  mixture  of  cursive  ele¬ 
ments,  and  several  letters  are  written  in  two  shapes :  triangular  A  besides  a  round 
and  more  cursive  one;  broad  and  rounded  e  with  long  often  detached  central 
stroke  (sometimes  ligatured  with  the  next  letter)  besides  the  common  cursive  type ; 
k  with  slightly  detached  diagonal  strokes  besides  the  rounded  and  cursive  type 
executed  in  two  movements;  four-stroke  w  besides  the  type  with  central  elements 
shaped  by  a  curve  (but  between  these  two  types  there  is  not  a  clear-cut  contrast);  y 
in  two  movements,  with  rightwards  loop  from  which  the  upright  departs,  besides 
the  type  with  rounded  cup.  A  projects  its  right-hand  diagonal  over  the  apex;  the 
central  stroke  of  H  is  high,  and  the  diagonal  of  N  sometimes  almost  horizontal,  t  is 
split  or  even  loopy,  and  the  left  extremity  of  its  crossbar  sometimes  presents  a  hook. 
Hooks  are  also  to  be  seen  on  the  foot  of  h,  1,  it,  t,  y,  and  cj).  There  are  sequences 
up  to  five  letters  all  in  ligature.  Some  features  appear  to  be  quite  early  and  are 
found  in  Roberts,  GLH  9a  (petition  of  4-7  bc),  although  much  less  ligatured;  cf. 
also  XIX  2214,  Gall.  Aitia,  assigned  to  the  first  century  bc  /  first  century  ad.  4951, 
slighdy  later  by  comparison,  may  be  assigned  to  the  first  century  ad. 

Lemmata  and  commentary  are  usually  separated  by  dicolon  and  blank  space 
(4,  5,  8,  9,  and  16;  cf.  3,  where  dicolon  occurs  at  line-end  and  therefore  blank  space 
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is  not  needed).  In  one  case  (16)  perhaps  change  of  speaker  is  marked  (although 
dicolon  here  apparently  written  by  another  hand,  with  different  spacing).  Long  i  is 
spelled  a.  (n). 

The  commentary  (on  an  unknown,  apparently  poetic  text)  is  of  an  elemen¬ 
tary  nature,  giving  basic  explanation  of  rare  forms  or  words:  tctvkovto  (2f.), 
fiovcTa.Ti.8oc  feff.),  /xu0n)Tcuc  (8ff.).  At  least  one,  and  probably  two  of  these  expla¬ 
nations  are  incorrect  (see  1—4  and  4—8  nn.).  For  illustration  the  commentary  cites 
Homer  (iff.)  and  a  new  fragment  of  Sophron  (i4ff).  If  the  reconstruction  tenta¬ 
tively  proposed  below  for  8-22  is  correct,  this  fragment  is  further  commented  on 
in  a  note  referring  to  Likymnios  the  mythical  king  of  Argos  (less  likely  the  poet). 

From  the  lemmata  neither  the  contents  nor  the  genre  of  the  commented 
text  can  be  determined  with  certainty,  although  it  seems  to  be  metrical.  Two  lem¬ 
mata  are  preserved  almost  completely,  but  hardly  form  a  continuous  text.  They 
would  suit  either  a  dactylo-iambic  lyric  metre  or  a  comic  trimeter  ( iya>  per  apri 
fiovcTa.Ti.8oc  (x  -  w  -)  /  piAoic  Trapa  p-vOir/Taic  (-  w  -),  or  i.  p.  a.  fi.  (x  -)  <p.  /  77. 
p.  or  i.  p.  a.  fi.  (x  -  -  /  x-~-x-~-x-~-x-)0.  /  tt.  p.,  avoiding  the 

verse  with  caesura;  see  M.  L.  West,  Greek  Metre  (Oxford  1982)  88).  If  fiovcraTiSoc 
(5  with  n.)  conceals  a  Doric  form,  as  the  commentator  would  have  it  (probably 
wrongly),  this  would  speak  in  favour  of  the  first  alternative.  Otherwise,  the  style  of 
the  lemmata  favours  comedy.  In  8  the  restoration  pv\6i.(ri)6ai.c  seems  inevitable  (see 
below  8—12  nn.).  If  this  is  a  reference  to  the  Samian  revolutionary  party,  one  might 
guess  that  the  text,  if  comic,  comes  from  Crates’  Samioi,  a  play  possibly  referring 
to  the  Samian  revolt  in  423/2  bc.  Possibly  the  speaker  (in  a  military  context?,  see 
below  8-12  nn.)  applies  the  name  pvOir] tou  to  the  Samians  in  general. 

For  the  female  speakers  in  Sophron  and  further  on  the  transmission  of  his 
fragments  see  J.  Hordern,  Sophron’s  Mimes  (Oxford  2004),  reprinting  (with  some 
updating)  an  abbreviated  version  of  Kassel— Austin’s  text  and  critical  apparatus  in 
Poetae  Comici  Graecii;  cf.  Kaibel,  Comicorum  Graecorum jragmentai.i  (1899);  A.  Olivieri, 
Frammenti  della  commedia  greca  e  del  mimo  nella  Sicilia  e  nella  Magna  Grecia:  Parte  seconda 
(1930, 19472);  J.  Rusten-I.  C.  Cunningham,  Theophrastus:  Characters;  Herodas; Mimes; 
Sophron  and  Other  Mime  Fragments  (2002).  Sophron  has  surfaced  elsewhere  in  the  pa¬ 
pyri,  most  notably  PSI IX  1214  (fragment  of  a  mime)  and  P.  Here.  1014  (quotations 
of  S.  by  Demetrius  Lacon). 


Col.  i 


Col.  ii 


Col.  i 


]  _  oirjTTjcavTapeTTcnT  _  [ 
]caVTOTTOVOV  _  CTVKOVTO 
]Te8aLTOTOVTCCTi.vriTOi.: 
]  acavTo:  cycopevapTi 


[ 


[.].[ 


e\8acavTO.  eyas  pev  apri 


o]  TTOirjTrjc •  “avTap  irrel  tto[v- 


COVTO  TTOVOV  TCTVKOVTO 


T€  8a LTa” .  T OVTCCTLV  TjTOL 


5  ]  VCTOTl8oC:  fioVCTOTL 


L 


5  jS]ot)CTaTtSoC  fioVCTOTL- 
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J  ocAeyeiTrjv  raciVTiyv 

]a)V^OlOVOVOl^OVCl 

]  avr  i:  (fuAoLCTTapafxv  k[ 

J  ate:  TOLceKTrjcavTrjc  /x[ 


10  ]  feoJCjiioioucii'CHcei 

J  6a/j,evopieiAciVToyap 

]  _  Ol^ClVCTTlT  _  [ 

J  dcuTideaa.v\ 

]  (j)pov  pupLO  [ 

15  J  CTLVywaiKeCTTO 

ci >6  1,  OVTi:  TOl[ 

]  TacejSa  _  e[ 
j  iovto  Se[ 
]ocf>riTr]criAde  \ 

20  ]  VTTOTOvXlKV 

]  c/>devTacTTa[ 
^VOTlTpOTT  _  V 


hoc  A eyei  tt)v  ctclciv  tt)v 
t]cov  food w  ov  ol  fiovc  i- 
c]ravTai.  <f>i\oic  rrapd  p,v~ 
Oi(rj)\Taic-  role  ck  rrjc  avrrjc 
10  t ]a^ed)c  juot  ovciv  oic  el- 
d>\6apie v  6p,{e}iAeiv.  to  yap 
^t]  yOi^civ  ctti  t  _  [ 

]c6ai  riOeacii'l 
C\a>(f)popi  pupioy[ 

15  ]ecTiv  yvvaiKcc  ‘CTroi.oy[ 

]  rac  fyvdl^ovTi,;”  “toi.[ 

]  rac  efia ckc[ 
t]cuovtoc  Se[ 

\o(f>rjTr]c  rjAdcy 

20  ]a)  VTTO  TOV  AlKV- 

piviov  c.3]  <f>9evT ac  7ra[  ] 

]vOTt  TpOTTOV 

]. 


Col.  i 

1  ]  _ ,  faded  remains  of  crossbar  [,  remains  of  small  left-hand  arc  ?  2  v  e,  lower  half 

of  upright  4  ]  _ ,  lower  extremity  of  descender?  5  ]  _ ,  extremely  tiny  dot  in  lower  part  of 

writing  space  6  ]  _ ,  extremely  tiny  dot  in  lower  part  of  writing  space  v  t,  vertical  tiny  trace 

in  lower  part  of  writing  space  8  ]  ,  part  of  right-hand  of  crossbar  in  ligature  with  following  a 

t  1,  remains  of  small  bottom  arc  ?  g  ]  ,  either  r  or  T  after  loss  of  left-hand  half  of  crossbar 

10  ]  ,  descender  in  ligature  with  following  £  12  ]  _ ,  small  loop  on  tip  of  upper  half  of  upright; 

1  mm  farther,  tiny  dot  at  line-level  t  [,  slighdy  curvilinear  upright  that  may  belong  to  left-hand 
arc  !3  ]  . :  two  tiny  horizontal  traces  in  upper  part  of  writing  space  and  at  line-level  respec¬ 
tively,  possibly  upper  and  lower  extremities  of  a  left-hand  arc  14  ]  ,  upper  half  of  descender 

(?)  slighdy  curvilinear,  possibly  upper  half  of  right-hand  arc  v  [,  lower  half  of  upright  p,o  [, 
diagonal  stroke  slighdy  descending  from  left  to  right,  whose  lower  extremity  is  in  vertical  alignment 
with  tiny  dot  lying  at  mid-height  15  ]  _ ,  tiny  diagonal  trace,  descending  from  left  to  right,  in 

upper  part  of  writing  space,  possibly  belonging  to  top  of  left-hand  arc;  slightly  below,  0.5  mm  farther, 
right-hand  extremity  of  horizontal  at  mid-height  in  ligature  with  following  c  to  [,  first,  foot  of 
upright  with  rightwards  hook ;  second,  horizontal  trace  just  above  line-level ;  third,  extremely  tiny  dot 
at  line-level  16  ]  ,  first,  remains  of  left-hand  arc ;  second,  upright  slightly  curvilinear  with 

rightwards  convexity/arc ;  third,  upper  half  lower  extremity  of  descender  c  ,  tip  of  upright  8  , 
trace  at  line-level  17  ]  ,  first ,  tiny  trace  in  upper  part  of  writing  space;  second,  horizontal 

stroke  in  upper  part  of  writing  space  ]  ,  upper  and  lower  extremity  of  left-hand  arc  |8a  ,  first, 

lower  half  of  left-hand  arc  ?  second,  two  short  roughly  horizontal  strokes  parallel  to  each  other  lying 
respectively  in  upper  part  of  writing  space  and  at  line-level  18  ]  ,  bottom  arc;  in  vertical  align¬ 
ment  with  its  middle  very  tiny  dot  lying  in  upper  part  of  writing  space  to  ,  extremely  tiny  and 
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blurred  traces  at  line-level  19  6c  ,  lower  half  of  upright  with  tiny  leftwards  hook  20  ]  _ , 

upright  with  leftwards  lower  extremity  21  ]  ,  extremely  tiny  trace  in  upper  part  of  writing 

space  22  rpo-TT  ,  scanty  remains  of  left-hand  arc  at  mid-height  23  ]  [,  tiny  trace  in  upper 
part  of  writing  space,  possibly  tip  of  upright 

Col.  ii 

4  ]  _ ,  tiny  diagonal  trace,  ascending  from  left  to  right,  in  upper  part  of  writing  space 

.  .  as  Homer  (says):  ‘After  they  finished  the  work  and  got  the  feast  ready”  (I.  1.467  etc.).  This 
is  indeed  instead  of  (saying)  “they  divided”. 

I,  on  the  one  hand,  just  now  of  an  ox-stopping  (one):  By  ‘ox-stopping'  he  means  the 
stopping  of  the  oxen  where  the  ox  stands. 

In  rhetors  who  are  our  friends :  These  seem  to  me  to  be  from  the  same  rank  as  those  with 
whom  we  are  accustomed  to  converse.  For,  to  utter  .  .  .  they  place  ...  by  Sophron  .  .  .  represented  in 
a  mime) .  .  .  women  ....  A:  “What  kind  (of  people)  do  they  call  [r]  ?”  B :  “Did  anyone  speak  ill  (of  such 
people  as)  [x]  ?”  .  .  .  such  a  [projphet  came  ...  by  Likymnios  .  .  .  those  (m.)  speaking  .  .  .  manner  .  .  .’ 

1  o]  t-oit/tt/c:  sc.  Homer. 

1—3  "avrap  irrel  tto\ u]  |co.vto  ttovov  tctvkovto  \  re  Sacra ”.  II.  1.467  (also  2.430  etc.)  is  quoted, 
but  for  what  purpose  is  unclear.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  epic  reduplicated  aorist  which  is  glossed  should 
have  stood  in  the  commented  text.  The  standard  gloss  on  rcrvxovro  in  the  Homeric  scholia  is 
rrapecKcvaifov  (e.g.  Schol.  in  II.  1 .467,  18.419  etc. ;  cf.  also  EM 755.15).  Besides  we  find  the  middle-passive 
rrapecKeva^ovro  (e.g.  Phot.  582.3;  Suda  r  419),  Karecicevatfov  (e.g.  Phot.  582,-4)  or  xarccKcvatfovro 
(Hesych.  r  674,  Suda  r  420)  and  -qroip-a^ovro  (Hesych.  t  673).  But  iSacavro  seems  suggested  by  the 
etymology  of  Sale  (cf.  EM  525.5  b)  and  by  such  a  phrase  as  Sairoc  clc-qc.  In  particular  the  Homeric 
8accap.cvoi  Saivvvrfo)  (Od.  3.66)  may  have  suggested  that  rcrvxovro  re  Salra  refers  to  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  meal  into  equal  portions.  Perhaps  commented  text  likewise  referred  to  the  distribution  of 
a  meal. 

3  rovrecnv  f}roi  introducing  the  gloss  is  puzzling  (cf.  rovrecnv  yvvaixac?,  below  14b).  tov- 
tcctiv,  S-qXovon,  t/toi,  riyovv,  avri  rov  are  frequently  interchanged,  and  rovrecnv  t/toi  may  be  the 
result  of  a  conflation  of  two  versions  (perhaps  via  t/toi  written  above  tovtcctlv  as  a  varia  lectio  or  vice 
versa).  Another  possibility  (suggested  by  N.  G.  Wilson)  is  that  another  gloss  has  fallen  out  before  t/toi. 
Perhaps  iSacavro  is  an  alternative  or  further  explanation  of  a  standard  gloss  on  Trap-  or  xarccxcvaifov. 

4-8  fiovcranhoc.  The  commentator  takes  this  as  derived  from  fiovcracLC.  If  correct,  (1)  we 
would  have  to  assume  a  shift  of  the  i-stem  to  dental  inflection  (Schwyzer  GGi  464.1).  This  is  unlikely 
in  a  Doric  form  and  hardly  acceptable  in  a  deverbativum  in  -ti/ci-.  fiovcra.ri.8oc  may  be  an  easy  cor¬ 
ruption  for  the  correct  {Sovcranoc  (after  flovcrac,  flovcraSoc?).  It  seems  however  better  to  dismiss 
the  explanation  of  the  commentary  and  postulate  a  nomen  agentis  flovcrarK,  fern,  of  fiovcrarqc  (e.g. 
gopocranc  Aleman,  o/3oAoct<xtic  Plato,  rrapacrarLc  Plato  Comic.).  In  this  case  the  second  element 
of  fiovcranc  could  be  taken  transitive  or  intransitive  (cf.  E.  Fraenkel,  Geschichte  der griechischen  Nomina 
agentis  auf  -r-qp,  -raip,  -ttjc  (r)  i  (Strassburg  1910)  49b)  and  mean  either  (2 a)  ‘places’  or  ‘stops’  or 
(2 b)  ‘weighs’  (cb.  ofioXocranc,  tfvyocrariqc  Cere.)  or  (2 c)  ‘stands’  in  a  certain  position.  flovcrarK  then 
would  mean  (2 a)  ‘someone  who  places  an  ox  in  a  certain  position’  or  ‘someone  who  stops  an  ox’  or 
(2 b)  ‘someone  who  weighs  an  ox’.  If  -crane  is  taken  as  intransitive  (2c)  fiovcranc  could  mean  theoreti¬ 
cally  either  ‘someone  who  stands  like/as  an  ox’  (cf.  opBocrarrjc  Eur.)  or  ‘someone  who  stands  on  an 
ox’  (Xavrocrar-qc,  Cratinus).  However  incorrect  the  derivation  fiovcranhoc  from  fiovcranc  may  be,  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  fiovcranhoc  indeed  refers  to  a  place  or  at  least  that  it  stood  in  a  context 
where  it  could  refer  to  a  place.  Otherwise  the  explanation  fiovcranc  could  hardly  have  been  given. 
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Assuming  floverarre  (2a)  above,  it  is  tempting  see  a  place  name  in  fiovcraric  along  lines  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  legend  where  a  cow  leads  settlers  to  the  site  of  a  new  town  (see  E  Vian,  Les  origines  des  Thebes, 
Etudes  et  commentaires  48  (Paris  1963)  79;  Th.  Mommsen,  Die  unteritalischen  Dialekte  (Leipzig  1850) 
l73).  Normally  the  indication  essential  for  the  foundation  is  the  animal  lying  down  (Vian,  Origines 
79  f.,  88  f.),  but  the  ‘stopping’  of  the  animal  may  have  a  special  point  in  a  story  like  that  of  Elelenos’ 
foundation  of  flood  pwrov  (FGrEI  111 A  274  Fi),  where  the  cow  had  been  running  away.  Thus  floverarie 
may  indicate  the  place  ‘that  stopped  the  cow’  perhaps  by  attracting  its  attention  to  a  spring  where  it 
stopped  to  drink  (for  a  spring  in  a  story  about  a  cow,  cf.  Call.  fr.  42  Pf.)  or  by  a  rich  pasture  (cf.  flovveipa 
schol.  Tz.  ad  Lye.  800,  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.;  flovdep-pe  for  a  meadow  S.  Tr.  188;  see  H.  Uoyd-Jones,  CQ_ 4 
(1954)  93).  For  a  feminine  nomen  agentis  referring  to  a  place,  Professor  Parsons  points  to  IgSvcmwAic  (sc. 
ayopa,  cf.  W.  Judeich,  Topographie  vonAthen  (Mtinchen  19312)  359  F),  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  example 
for  a  nomen  agentis  with  T-suffix  ( nomina  agentis  in  -rije  may  be  used  for  material  objects,  namely  instru¬ 
ments;  see  Fraenkel,  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Nomina  agentis  ii  (Strassburg  1912)  7,  200;  A.  Debrunner, 
Griechische  IVortbildungslehre  (Fleidelberg  1917)  174k). 

Alternatively,  /lover ctTiSoc  might  be  taken  as  a  genitive  depending  on  e.g.  e'Spa  or  -ireSov  and  as 
referring  to  its  resident,  presumably  the  goddess  dwelling  in  a  place  (perhaps  the  goddess  even  stand¬ 
ing  alone  for  the  place  belonging  to  her).  Assuming  that  the  line  is  a  comic  trimeter,  one  could  think 
of  something  like  eyw  p.ev  apri  fSovcranSoc  (Airrwv  e'Spac  /  iraprf)  piAoic  rrapa  p.v8irjraic  or  iyw  p.ev 
apri  floveranSoe  ( a</nyp,evoc  /  rrehov)  plAoic  ktX.  (cf.  irrl  rr)v  ohelav  /  acj>lyp.ed’  ovrwc  rov  veov  6eov\ 
Ar.  Pl.  959k),  perhaps  even  something  like  eyw  pcev  apri  floverarihoe  ( eAdwv )  piAore  ktA.  (‘coming 
from  the  goddess  floverarre’).  In  this  case  floverarie  may  still  be  connected  with  some  story  of  a  cow 
leading  to  a  place  where  the  temple  or  altar  of  a  certain  goddess  had  to  be  built,  and  this  goddess  was 
then  worshipped  there  as  the  one  ‘who  stopped  the  cow’  or  perhaps  ‘the  one  who  placed  the  cow  in 
position  or  on  the  spot  to  be  sacrificed’  (cf.  the  story  of  Bovveipia  mentioned  above).  If  the  text  refers 
to  Samos,  one  thinks  of  course  of  Hera. 

8-10  plAoic  rrapa  ;au[0i(ij)]Taic- :  The  two  Greek  words  that  in  principle  can  be  restored  in  8f. 
are  piveraie  and  pcvdir/raie.  The  explanation  by  Tcdjic  (alternative  restorations  such  as  |8]a£ic,  A]a£ic, 
c]a£ic,  perhaps  7 rp]d£ic,  crja^ic,  </>p]af;ie  hardly  deserve  to  be  mentioned)  and  by  pvBl^eiv  decides  for 
the  latter  (for  the  connection  with  p.v8p.v w  see  EM 49343ff.).  Space  excludes  the  restoration  p.v\ [8irj] 
rare,  but  p.vdr)rr)e  and  fevdlrr/e  are  usual  spelling  errors  for  pivdir/ra ic  (see  E.  Lobel,  CQ41  (1927)  50), 
the  correct  spelling  being  rather  the  exception  (cf.  Page’s  apparatus  ad  Anacr.  353).  So  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  against  restoring  p,v\[drj]raie  or  p.v\[di\raic  here.  The  former  is  not  excluded  absolutely  by  the 
space,  but  p.v\[dl\raic  fits  much  better.  It  may  also  be  favoured  by  the  p-vdlifeiv  of  the  commentary 
(see  below).  Lobel,  loc.  cit.,  has  shown  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  a  word  p-vd-pripe  ‘story  teller’, 
and  p-vdir/ra  1  is  hardly  a  general  term  for  craciacrai/ cracrwrar,  as  scholia  and  etymologica  explain. 
p.vdi-r)rai  in  this  sense  is  confined  to  a  political  party  at  Samos  alluded  to  by  Anacreon  fr.  353  (cf.  also 
Antig.  Car.  120  (132),  p.  84  Giannini).  Lobel  does  not  mention,  however,  Phoenix  fr.  7.1  (Coll.  Alex. 
p.  231),  where  fiaSiijr-tjc  (Schweigh:  pevdiyrir-pc  sive  p.wqdr)c  codd.  Athen.  XII  530c)  appears  to  mean 
simply  ‘rhetor’.  The  explanation  role  eK  rrjc  avrrjc  ra^ewc  p.01  ovciv  ktA.,  however,  seems  to  exclude 
this  meaning  of  the  word  for  our  text.  ‘Rhetor’  is  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  word:  if  this  had  made 
any  sense  in  our  passage  even  the  most  perverse  commentator  would  hardly  have  explained  the  word 
in  this  obscure  way.  The  commentator  indicates  that  with  piydr-pra ic  the  text  must  have  referred  to  the 
Samian  party  of  Anacr.  353,  or  perhaps  to  the  Samians  in  general,  ole  elu>8ap.ev  op.iAeiv  seems  to  be 
a  fitting  paraphrase  for  something  like  plAore,  i.e.  the  members  of  a  eraipla,  but  the  use  of  a  word  like 
rd£ic  is  remarkable.  Of  course  ra^ie  can  simply  mean  ‘group,  class’  of  men  (LSJ  s.v.  iv),  but  one  won¬ 
ders  why  the  commentator  should  use  such  a  technical  word  if  not  in  a  technical  sense.  The  choice 
of  raCe  is  explicable  if  p.udnjTaic  occurred  in  a  military  context,  ra^re  is  a  gloss  on  lArj  in  Schol.  in  S. 
Ai.  1407b  (cf.  Hesych.  1  458).  There  the  context  is  military,  but  it  is  interesting  that  another  scholion 
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on  this  verse  (1407a)  explains  i'A-p  as  Kvplaic  Sc  <f>arpla,  a  word  that  is  normally  glossed  as  cvvxaypa, 
cvcTiqpa  in  etymologica  (e.g.  Hesych.  <f>  234).  pv Bi^eiv  might  have  some  relevance  to  the  technical  to£ic 
and  thus  throw  some  further  light  on  the  matter,  but  beside  the  loss  of  text  in  13  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
any  conceivable  explanation  of  pvd could  refer  to  any  known  meaning  of  ra^ic.  pvBl^e iv  (NB 
not  pvBcopai)  confirms  that  p-ufliijraic  not  pvcxa ic  or  *pvBrjTaLc  has  to  be  restored.  Were  it  not  for 
the  1  in  pvBLr/TaLc  it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  take  pvBl^e iv  instead  of  the  common  pvBcopai  or 
pvBcvecBai  and  to  quote  Sophron  for  illustration,  especially  if  it  is  correct  pvd'Rew  can  only  have  been 
quoted  here  in  the  sense  ‘to  speak’.  As  podir] tcu  is  commonly  explained  as  CTaadcTai/cracicoTai, 
one’s  first  thought  is  of  course  to  restore  [to  yap  \  pjvBl^eLV  cm  to  [cTaad|£e]c#ai  tlBcoclv  ktA. 
But  the  space  is  too  short  for  the  supplement  -£c]c$ai,  and  it  is  difficult  to  connect  this  explanation 
of  pvSl^eLV  with  anything  in  the  preceding  explanation  of  p.u#o)Taic;  in  view  of  the  connecting  yap 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  two  explanations  and  take  them  as  alternatives.  The  obvious  link  to 
pvBl^eiv  in  the  preceding  phrase  is  opi AeiV  if  taken  in  its  later  meaning  ‘to  speak’,  and  the  quotation 
from  Sophron  too  suggests  that  pvBl^eiv  has  to  be  understood  in  this  sense  (see  below).  Two  very  nar¬ 
row  letters  before  ]c^a^  can  perhaps  not  be  ruled  out  with  certainty,  but  one  letter  is  much  more  likely, 
and  this  of  course  very  much  limits  the  choice  of  suitable  words.  Probably  [pvBe |c]c$ai  is  the  best 
supplement.  An  alternative  would  be  [pv8ev\e]c8aL,  but  then  the  middle  would  be  hard  to  explain;  for 
the  uncontracted  pvBeecBai  cf.  e.g.  EM  30.34ff.  (al8eai,  al8eopai\  uncontracted  present  forms  of  these 
verbs  occur  in  Homer).  The  point  of  this  ‘gloss’  seems  only  to  be  that  pvBeicBai  has  a  ‘Nebenform’ 
of  pvBRe iv,  hence  pyBi-qraic.  If  correct,  our  commentary  in  a  perverse  way  mixes  explanation  of  the 
most  elementary  kind  with  obscurity  and  pedantry.  Are  comments  such  as  ‘frudiijrai  are  people  ofc 
elwBapev  opiXelv’,  or  that  pvB'Re iv  is  another  form  of  pvBeecBaL  too  implausible  for  a  commentator 
who  explains  ^ovctoltlSoc  as  tt)v  craciv  tt)v  tow  fjoojo  ov  ol  fiovc  Hcravrai? 

13  C]a njipovL  prevents  us  from  restoring  a  case  of  pipoc  in  15. 

15  ]ecriv  in  association  with  yvvahccc  suggests  \tov\t\cctiv.  A  possibility  is  [cu  -rrapa  |  C\w<f>povi 
pi.pov[pevai  tou|t]cctiv  ywahcec.  The  reason  for  attributing  a  special  usage  of  a  word  to  the  author’s 
characters  rather  than  to  the  author  himself  could  be  in  this  case  that  this  usage  or  something  in  the 
quotation  is  thought  to  be  characteristic  for  pipoi  yvvaiKeioi.  The  emphasis  on  this  point  would  per¬ 
haps  explain  the  otherwise  rather  pointless  supplement  tovtcctlv  yvvainec. 

77 chou  [c  (the  c  perhaps  extending  somewhat  into  the  marginal  space)  seems  to  be  the  only 
compatible  reading  that  makes  sense  with  -rac  in  16  as  an  accusative  plural.  The  following  toi[,  still 
belonging  to  the  quotation  (see  below),  points  in  the  same  direction.  The  traces  before  -rac  in  16  suit 
c  or  the  curved  vertical  of  h  or,  less  likely,  tt.  In  17  we  have  presumably  the  same  accusative  plural  in 
-rac  as  in  16,  and  before  it  something  like  tolovtovc  or  roiovcSe.  The  traces  of  two  letters  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  17  suit  the  left-hand  tip  of  y  and  possibly  a  somewhat  straightened  cap  of  c.  toi[ou|to]uc[ 
would  suit  (assuming  oy  written  narrowly  at  line-end). 

17  efiacKe  (or  e^acccefre):  a  Doric  word  according  to  EM  igo.47ff.,  presumably  still  part  of 
the  quotation.  The  dicolon  in  16  probably  indicates  change  of  speaker.  Presumably  the  dialogue 
ran:  -ttolovc  x  pvB'Rovrp  ‘what  kind  of  people  do  they  call  x’  or  ‘of  what  kind  of  x  do  they  speak?’ — 
tolovtovc  x  cfiacKCTC,  or  perhaps  better  cfiacKc  tic;  ‘(What?)  Did  anyone  call  such  people  x’  or  ‘speak 
ill  of  such  people  as  x\  x  must  have  some  negative  significance  (cf.  Hesych.  /3  296  fiaaccLv  KaKoXoyciv). 
If  the  following  text  refers  to  the  quotation  from  Sophron,  there  should  be  some  connection  between 
the  people  called  x  and  a  T-po^ijTTjc,  but  much  concerning  the  sense  of  18  ff.  is  uncertain. 

18-22  It  cannot  be  excluded  that  a  new  lemma  begins  with  tJoioOtoc  or  -irpJo^ijTTjc  (or 
T-rjc),  but  20  at  any  rate  seems  to  belong  to  the  commentary.  The  traces  before  vno  are  most  likely  to 
come  from  co.  o  is  not  impossible,  but  one  should  expect  the  curve  to  be  more  rounded.  If  ]B  were  to 
be  read,  we  should  see  part  of  the  horizontal;  ]p,  though  not  absolutely  to  be  excluded,  is  extremely 
unlikely. 
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18  tJoioOtoc  presumably  refers  back  to  iroiov[  .  .  .  toi[outouc  (15b).  Probably  all  the  rest  of  the 

text  from  18  onward  belongs  to  the  commentary  and  refers  to  the  quotation  from  Sophron.  tJoioOtoc 
apparently  agrees  with  and  most  probably  a  new  sentence  begins  here  8e  (toioOtoc  8e  .  .  . 

•nporprjTirjc  rjXdev). 

19  TTp\o<jiT)Tr)c  (or  perhaps  irn-jo^ij-njc)  seems  likely. 

20  m to  tov  Aikv[.  A  Likymnios,  probably  identical  with  the  rhetor  and  poet  (PMG  768-73 

with  additions  in  Campbell,  Greek  Lyric  v;  A.  Henrichs,  £PE  57  (1984)  53-7)  is  mentioned  in  the  Ho¬ 
meric  scholia  (schol.  in  II.  2.106b).  Janus  Lascaris  in  his  Epigrams  (41.5;  42.15)  and  Musurus  in  Plat.  155 
use  the  word  in  the  sense  of  ‘scholiast’,  rporrov  in  22  might  be  used  as  a  rhetorical  term.  If 

we  restore  e.g.  .  .  .  xnro  tov  Au<v[p,vlov  ■  ■  ■  ]  </>devTac  .  .  .  [elnejv  on  rpo-rrov  .  .  .  ,  the 

commentator  could  be  citing  an  explanation  that  rejects  a  view  held  by  Likymnios.  un-o^-njc  however 
is  hardly  a  word  to  be  expected  in  a  commentary.  Lascaris  obviously  derives  it  from  such  phrases  as 
p.ovcad)v  .  .  .  vTTorprjTac  (Theocr.  16.29;  f°r  further  examples  see  Cow  ad  loc.;  cf.  VTro<pr]Twp  in  the 
anonymous  ‘Encomium  of  Theon’  VII  1015.1,  re-ed.  Page,  Select  Papyri  iii  no.  130,  p.  526).  If  our  text 
is  not  part  of  a  quotation  from  poetry,  Trp]o<j>riTT)c  is  a  much  more  likely  supplement.  Moreover  rjXdev 
(19)  suggests  that  here  a  story  is  told,  so  that  u7t]o^i)tijc  would  suggest  that  the  commentary  refers  to 
a  story  told  by  Likymnios  in  a  poem.  The  structure  of  the  sentence  does  not  exclude  this  but  rather 
points  in  a  different  direction  (perhaps  even  toward  Likymnios  the  poet/rhetor).  It  is  perhaps  easier  to 
assume  that  Likymnios  is  part  of  the  story.  He  is  in  this  case  probably  the  mythological  king  of  Argos. 
A  connection  between  him  and  a  -irpo^ij-njc  is  provided  by  the  story  in  which  he  is  sent  to  Delphi  to 
inquire  about  Heracles  after  the  incident  with  the  poisoned  robe  (Diod.  4.38.3). 

20  If  ]  a)  is  correcdy  read,  this  can  hardly  be  anything  but  a  dative.  We  need  at  least  two  words : 
(1)  the  article  or  a  noun  with  the  participle  in  -<j>devTac  and  (2)  the  dative  in  -w.  Not  much  space  is 
available.  There  is  hardly  any  other  option  than  avr \w  (sc.  tw  TTpotjj ij-nj).  If  the  particle  connecting 
fjXdev  and  eiWev  came  in  the  same  line,  only  a  very  short  supplement  is  possible,  as  perhaps  rove 
S’avT\<p  kt A.  Presumably  77a  [  would  then  be  the  beginning  of  a  noun  agreeing  with  -pdevrac,  the 
accusative  depending  on  dmev.  Perhaps  it  is  better  to  insert  the  particle  in  22  («ai  d-rrev  on  ktA.)  and 
to  take  7ra[  as  a  participle  agreeing  with  ijAOev  and  governing  -pdevrac.  Nevertheless,  space  for  a  plau¬ 
sible  supplement  in  20  is  rather  small. 

22  ]v  otl  is  most  promisingly  separated,  restoring  a  verb  on  which  the  on  clause  can  depend, 
e.g.  ei7re]v  on.  Alternatively,  a  completely  different  construction  would  result  with  SijAojvon. 

tpottov:  might  refer  to  the  way  in  which  Heracles  and  his  friends  must  act  (see  on  20). 

H.-C.  GUNTHER 


4952.  C  OMMENTARY  ON  ARCHILOCHUS’  TRIMETERS 

123/71(3)  9.2  x  8.2  cm  Third  century 

Plate  IX 

Two  fragments  from  the  middle  part  of  two  columns,  written  across  the  fibres, 
at  the  end  of  a  papyrus  roll.  The  fragments  are  apparently  continguous,  to  be  po¬ 
sitioned  side  by  side:  fr.  1,  containing  12  lines  and  the  end  of  a  prose  text,  and  fr. 
2,  containing  the  title  of  the  work,  after  a  narrow  aypafiov.  A  physically  separate, 
third  piece,  containing  an  upper  portion  of  the  colophon,  slots  into  place  in  the 
upper  left  corner  of  the  latter  fragment,  without  any  gap,  and  so  may  be  considered 
part  of  fr.  2.  This  seeems  to  be  confirmed  by  continuity  of  lines  of  writing  on  the 
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front — a  register  of  names  in  a  respectable  cursive  documentary  hand  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  century — although  it  is  cannot  be  ruled  out  that  a  line  or  more  has  intervened 
in  between  the  detached  upper  left  part  (containing  line  i)  and  the  lower  portion 
(beginning  with  line  2).  Orientation  of  fibres  on  both  sides  and  continuity  of  lines 
of  writing  on  the  front  suggest  that  fr.  2  should  be  positioned  so  that  the  last  two 
lines  of  writing  of  the  colophon  are  slightly  lower  than  the  last  line  in  fr.  1.  If  this  is 
correct,  and  the  colophon  was  centred  vertically  as  it  is  horizontally,  then  the  text 
in  fr.  1  (line  12  written  only  half-way)  ended  in  the  middle  of  its  columnar  space. 

The  format  of  the  final  column  of  the  prose  text  (width  c.6.5  cm,  in  lines  of 
c.30  letters)  may  be  reconstructed  from  fr.  1,  which  preserves  beginnings  (fr.  1.3—5) 
and  ends  (fr.  1.11)  of  different  lines  (and  allowing  that  fr.  1.6  and  possibly  7  may 
have  stood  in  ekthesis  by  one  or  more  letters  into  the  left  margin).  The  handwriting 
of  this  column  is  a  diminutive  informal,  somewhat  irregular  version  of  the  ‘For¬ 
mal  Mixed’  or  Severe  Style,  with  a  slant  to  the  right,  showing  the  usual  contrast 
between  heights  and  widths  of  letters  and  shading  of  strokes,  and  a  fair  amount  of 
connection  between  letters  and  some  fluidity  (m  in  particular  is  oddly  fashioned  as 
though  e  ligatured  to  1,  e.g.  in  fr.  1.4;  2  in  fr.  1.9  is  flamboyantly  large).  Fr.  2,  con¬ 
taining  the  colophon  of  the  work,  shows  what  is  arguably  the  same  hand,  although 
written  larger  and  more  carefully,  with  the  letters  well-spaced  and  without  connec¬ 
tion.  The  handwriting,  especially  in  the  aspect  illustrated  by  the  final  column  of 
the  commentary  (fr.  1),  may  be  compared  with  XXII  2341  =  Roberts,  GLH  19c, 
Legal  Proceedings  dated  to  208  (not  202,  as  in  Roberts),  except  that  in  4952  the 
writing  of  the  commentary  is  smaller  and  that  of  the  colophon  is  larger.  For  the 
handwriting  of  the  colophon,  compare  further  that  of  the  sillybos  of  the  Dithyrambs 
of  Bacchylides  (VIII 1091,  P15  Caroli). 

The  same  scribe  made  two  supralinear  corrections  (fr.  1.9  and  11,  the  latter  not 
very  elegantly,  combined  with  a  correction  by  cancellation  of  a  letter  in  the  line  of 
writing).  Apostrophe  is  used  to  mark  elision  of  a  final  vowel  in  fr.  1.7,  although  in 
5  blank  space  serves  the  same  function.  Otherwise  there  are  no  signs  of  punctua¬ 
tion  or  other  lectional  signs.  There  is  a  quotation  of  the  poet  in  fr.  1.6  (Si/xoqn^c, 
identifiable  as  a  quotation  from  its  Ionic  dialect  form),  perhaps  continuing  in  7 
(identifiable  by  the  marked  elision?).  This  may  in  fact  constitute  a  quoted  lemma 
(or  internal-lemma),  which  is  then  provided  with  explanation  by  the  commentator. 
Whether  or  not  the  text  followed  formatting  conventions  familiar  from  other  papy¬ 
rus  commentaries  on  the  poets  (such  as  lemmata  in  ekthesis  followed  by  blank  space) 
is  unknown  due  to  the  loss  of  the  left  margin  in  the  lower  portion  of  fr.  1. 

This  is  the  first  commentary  on  Archilochus  to  come  to  light  on  papyrus. 
Apart  from  preserving  a  new  expression  of  Archilochus,  just  enough  survives  of 
the  commentary  proper  to  show  that  it  consisted  partly  of  paraphrase  of  the  poet’s 
text,  partly  of  autobiographical  comment  on  the  poet’s  family  relations,  and  partly 
of  ethical  and/ or  rhetorical  evaluation  of  his  poetic  language. 
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We  are  grateful  to  Professors  G.  Bastianini,  F.  Montanari,  and  A.  Porro  for 
discussion  of  the  text. 

I 

Fr.  i 


.].«*?[ 

,].yc  K. .[ 
co/xeror  [ 
ovkiittok[ 

5  TiaAA  €771/c[  ]  [  ]  [  : 

]£  hifioLpipc  _  [ 

]eiaS’oj[  ]Se/ca  [  ]  py[ 

Jera/x  ovc9evr[  ]  /xevoy[ 

]Tjeai)[_]  jjLrjTpLwc^evrjva  [ 

10  ].[...  .]  .  Toceicoyeypa77[r]aioi'a/x_  [ 

]  'y'apxL^0X0VXaPaKTrlpa 

]c77oAAoic 

Fr.  2 

]oCTO/x[ 

T.  .  [ 
aPX^°X .  [ 

rpcpierp  [ 

5  U77(  )  : 


.] . av[ 

,].yc  «.  .[ 
co/xeror  [ 
oii/r  a770/x[ 

ti  aAA’  €77i/c[  ] 

]£  SqXOtpnjC  [ 

]eiaS’  oj[  ]Se/ca  [  ]  py[ 

] era/x  oucPerrf  ]  /xevoi<[ 

rj-rj  eaufrjoi)  p,rjTpl  wc  ^evrjva  [ 

10  ].[....]  . T0C  el'c  o  yeypa77[r]ai  o  lap,§[ 

]  pp  J4pyiAoyoi>  yapa/cr'ppa 
]c  ttoAXolc. 

]octo/x[ 
rcpr  [roti 
AlpyiAoyo[i> 

Tpipierpojv 

vir(6p,vr)p,a) 


Fr.  i 

i  ]  oblique  stroke  descending  to  right,  as  leg  of  k,  a,  x  a  ]  _ ,  tiny  dot  at  mid-level,  as 

of  mid-stroke  of  e  or  raised  tail  of  z  [,  slight  indistiguishable  traces  on  matted  fibres  3  c, 

apparently  bottom  and  top  falling  forward  [,  centred  trace  at  baseline  4  ]  [,  slight  trace  at 

mid-level,  followed  by  higher  trace  capped  by  an  arc-like  hat  vaguely  suggesting  6  or  e  5  before 
beginning  of  line,  on  a  slightly  higher  level,  traces  suggesting  the  beginning  and  end  of  horizontal 
of  T  ti,  or  tt,  but  the  overhang  of  the  horizontal  at  left  and  equal  length  of  the  uprights  recom¬ 
mends  the  former  ]  [,  upright  descending  just  beneath  the  line  ]...[,  horizontal  at  mid-level 
as  of  H,  connecting  to  arc  left  to  right  suggesting  c,  followed  by  an  indistinguishable  trace  at  mid-level 
6  f  ,  first  the  tiny  round  centre  of  the  wide  2  that  appears  in  9,  with  a  bit  of  its  lower  horizontal, 
then  traces  of  two  uprights  separated  by  a  hole,  the  first  slightly  lower  than  the  second,  taken  together 
compatible  with  sides  of  00,  although  the  second  not  impossibly  the  left  tip  of  A  1  unusually  curved 
like  the  back  of  e  [,  right-hand  part  of  A,  A,  A  7  ]e,  mid-stroke  ligatured  to  1  oj,  left 

side  at  top  of  middle  8,  apex  of  triangular  letter  [,  upright  suiting  l,  but  K,  H,  not  ruled  out  (not 
Tr)  T)  ]  /??[  1  bottom  of  upright,  descending  tail  with  tight  bowl  detatched  on  split  fibre  to  upper 
right,  upright  with  oblique  descending  from  top  8  ,  faint  traces  originally  at  the  top-level  of 

the  line  of  writing  on  a  dangling  fibre  now  pushed  higher  above  the  line  ]  p.ev,  bottom  of  upright 
descending  below  the  line,  upright  with  arced  middle  connecting  suggesting  tx,  bottom  of  round  letter 
as  of  6,  o  9  ]tj,  two  uprights  connected  by  oblique  rising  from  left  to  right  ]  ,  faint  short 
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oblique,  tail  of  descender  below  the  line  as  of  p,  y  supralinear  e  in  same  hand  as  main  text  [, 
two  descenders  below  the  line,  the  first  with  a  horizontal  crossbar  on  top  as  of  T,  the  second  perhaps 
t,  but  p  not  excluded  io  ]  [  .],  tops  of  two  uprights  connected  by  arc  as  of  ks  ]  ,  prima 

facie  N,  y  also  possible  [,  foot  of  upright  curving  left  at  bottom,  with  specks  of  ink  across  baseline, 
compatible  with  B,  not  A  n  ]  V,  descender  below  the  line,  short  oblique  connecting  to  short 


upright  (as  N,  but  angular  o  not  excluded),  upright  with  short  oblique  connecting  at  top  followed  by 
equally  short  upright,  N  suggested,  perhaps  cancelled  with  a  horizontal  stroke  (y  written  over  this  let¬ 
ter  by  the  same(?)  hand,  but  different  form  of  v)  12  c,  oval  letter,  open  at  right,  with  curved  top 

wider  than  angular  bottom  strongly  recommending  c 

Fr.  2 

i  | u[,  upright  with  oblique  descending  from  top  which  curves  up  slightly  at  bottom,  suggesting 
u  and  ruling  out  N  2  [,  horizontal  stroke  at  baseline  curving  up  at  right  into  side  of  wide 

round  letter,  then  two  uprights,  the  second  higher  than  the  first  and  with  a  oblique  connecting  at 
bottom  as  of  N  with  raised  right-hand  part  3  [,  upper  arm  of  x  ligaturing  with  a  tight  round 

letter  as  of  o  4  _  _ ,  two  horizontal  strokes  curving  inward  pumpkin-like,  as  of  00,  then  two 

uprights,  the  second  higher  than  the  first  as  N  with  raised  right-hand  part  5  vtt,  the  first  smaller 
and  superimposed  on  the  second  so  that  the  arms  and  part  of  the  upright  emerge  out  of  the  middle 
of  the  crossbar  of  tt  (although  the  descender  of  y  sinking  into  the  middle  of  tt  is  no  longer  visible) 

.  .  not  (naming?  revealing?)  .  .  .  but  (blaming?)  ...  “a  double-share”  .  .  .  for/to/against  his 
mother,  as  to  how  foreign  ...  for  which  the  iambic  (poem  ?)  had  been  written  .  .  .  the  character  (or : 
Style)  of  Archilochus  .  .  .  for  many.’  (end  of  commentary) 

‘by  ]  ostom  [  (author’s  name) 

Commentary 
on  Archilochus’ 

Iambic  Trimeters’ 

Fr.  1:  Final  column  of  commentary  (not  written  to  the  bottom). 

3  co/ievov.  To  be  articulated  -cop.cvov  or  -cop,ev  ov  or  cop.ev  ov. 

4-5  ovk  .  .  .  aAA’  .  .  .  suggests  an  opposition  in  which  two  expressions  (or  ways  of  speaking)  of 
Archilochus  (or  of  his  and  another  poet’s)  were  compared  as  analogous  or  parallel,  perhaps  suggest¬ 
ing  a  line  of  continuity,  opposition,  or  influence:  thus  ovk  a-noK-  .  .  .  aAA’  cttlk-  .... 

4  cb tok[  an TOK[aXov]fce[v-  ‘naming’  (e.g.  a  personal  enemy)  or  a.TTOK[aAv'K]Tp[p,ev-  ‘dis¬ 

closing’,  ‘revealing’  (e.g.  potentially  damaging  private  affairs)  could  be  considered,  assuming  a  parallel 
construction  with  aAA’  ctuk-  in  5. 

5  ems[a]A[o]i/(je[i'-,  describing  the  poet  as  engaging  in  the  language  of  complaint  or  blame, 
for  which  early  iambus  was  noted,  would  be  apt  here. 

6  ]£  :  perhaps  -£a  or  -ge  i.e.  the  aorist,  although  A  and  6  are  both  a  little  too  short  for  the 
space,  which  suggests  a  wide  letter  with  horizontal  sides  like  00  (less  likely  h),  thus  perhaps  cjfu),  which 
could  take  the  genitive  Sipioipiijc  (‘apart  from  a  double-share’)  and  could  even  have  been  part  of  the 
lemma  quoted  from  Archilochus  (cf.  e^wBev  in  Archil,  fr.  194. 1  W.2;  elsewhere  in  iambics  e.g.  Soph. 
OT 1090  e^a>  ko-kwv  oikcIv). 

Sifiocplrjc :  a  ‘double-share’;  cf.  Xen.  Ag.  5.1.4;  An.  vn  2.36.2;  6.1.6;  Hel.  vi  1.6.8;  Lac.  15.4.3).  I11 
Aeschylus  we  find  the  adjective  form  Sipoipoc  ( Suppl .  1070;  Th.  850);  cf.  Antiph.  Com.  fr.  81.5  K-A. 
Flesych.  8  543  Latte  has  the  entry  p.olpa  (SciciaSa'  T-rjv  fioipav.  ol  Sc  8ip.oiplav),  and  Suda  (8  1126 
Adler):  eeri  8  c  tic  ko.l  CTpaTtom'i)  apyc),  a>c  Aoyayoc,  Sia  to  Trap’  aAA  one  CTpaTiWTac  880  p.olpac 
Aap.f3aveiv.  ol  Sc  8ip.oiplav  xal  ripuAoxlav  to  avTO  Saci.  either  or  both  of  which  entries  could  be  due 
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to  the  presence  of  glosses  on  Archilochus’  use  of  this  word  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  lexicographical/ 
commentary  tradition,  now  instantiated  by  4952.  In  the  Menander  play  III  409  i  28,  the  context 
is  military  and  regards  compensation  for  soldiery  (see  Gomme-Sandbach,  Menander:  A  Commentary 
(J973)  424).  Such  a  reference  would  clearly  have  a  place  in  Archilochus’  poetry,  perhaps  in  the  context 
of  complaints  by  the  poet  that  another  person  or  persons  (lampooned  in  his  iambic  verses)  got  a  larger 
share  (e.g.  of  pay,  booty,  drink,  women)  than  he  himself  did. 

7  JeiaS’:  the  mark  of  elision  may  imply  that  this  is  part  of  the  preceding  lemma  or  a  new  or 
internal  one.  A  number  of  completions  are  possible  poetic  expressions  (yev JeiaS’?  7reA]eiaSJ?). 

9- 10  die  £evijva  [■  Among  possible  articulations,  die  £<fvij  would  cohere  nicely  with  pnjTpi  (‘to 
his  mother  as  to  how  foreign  she  was’),  a  point  that  might  have  been  being  elucidated  in  commentary 
on  the  basis  of  the  poetic  text.  Other  possibilities  include  eay  [t]  oy  pe-qr pi,  die  ^evr/v  ay-r[,  which  would 
remove  Uvr]  from  the  preceding  syntactic  construction  and  reference  to  his  mother.  But  the  former  is 
favoured  by  the  tradition  that  Archilochus  himself  had  said  that  his  mother  was  a  slave  named  Enipo 
(Aelian.  VH  x  13,  4  on  the  authority  of  Critias  88  B  44  D.-K.  =  Archil.  T  32  Campbell,  Creek  Iambic 
Poetry),  which  suggests  derivation  from  a  poem  with  an  autobiographical  frame,  and  which  would  fit 
well  with  fr.  1.10  ‘for  which  the  iambic  poem(?)  had  been  written’. 

10  ]  ,  prima  facie  N,  thus  a  word  in  -v roe;  but  y  is  also  possible:  ojyroc? 

10—  11  Possible  completions  include  ele  o  yeypairrai  0  iap,/3[oc,  e.g.  S17A div  or  ip.(fialvoiv]  tov 
zfpyiAoyou  xapaKrrjpa:  ‘for  which  the  iambic  poem  had  been  written,  thus  demonstrating  the  style/ 
character  of  Archilochus’  (-/3[  is  already  one  letter  past  the  end  of  the  line  relative  to  the  following 
line;  but  the  scribe  need  not  have  been  strict  about  ending  the  lines  at  precisely  the  same  point).  But 
we  could  also  have  6  lap.fi[i\Kbc  e.g.  TroiqT-qc  or  cTiyoc,  or  e.g.  6  ldp.f}[aiv  |  -iroiynjc  (cf.  Theocr.  Epigr. 
21. 1— 2  =  AP  7.664  AlpyiAoyov  .  .  .  tov  toiv  ld[i(ioir). 

1 1  Clearly  o y  corrected  from  on,  with  v  cancelled,  possibly  by  the  same  hand  as  the  main  text, 
although  the  supralinear  v  is  in  the  V-shape  familiar  from  documentary  and  informal  hands  of  the 
third  century,  but  different  from  elsewhere  in  the  main  text. 

XapaKrqpa  is  difficult  to  pin  down  in  sense,  since  with  it  the  commentator  could  be  referring 
to  (i)  the  personality  of  the  poet,  (ii)  the  character  of  the  speaker  in  the  poem,  or  (iii)  the  style  of  the 
poetry  (i.e.  in  a  rhetorical  sense).  Attestations  for  each  of  these  three  abound,  although  in  literary 
criticism  in  commentaries  and  scholia  (as  opposed  to,  say,  philosophical  writing)  it  is  sense  (iii)  that  is 
the  most  frequently  encountered:  e.g.  Dion.  Hal.,  Lys.  10,  13;  15,  22;  20,  1;  Dem.  g,  3;  Pomp.  6,  8,  11; 
schol.  Aristoph.  Adi.  455  p.ip,ehai  tov  Evpnrlhov  yap  a /err)  pa  rw  Xoycp ;  schol.  Aristid.  Tett.  226,12  iva 
nXaTUivos  p.ip.qoqTai  xo-paKTrjpa  .  .  . ;  schol.  Eur.  Or.  640,8  cvioi  aOeTOvei  tovtov  ko.1  tov  e^rje  criyov 
ovk  exovci  yap  tov  Evpnrldeiov  yapaar/pa:  schol.  II.  xn  428  a  1  ip,</ialvei  'Op,qpiKov  yapaar/pa.  An¬ 
cient  authors  were  much  preoccupied  with  analysis  andjudgement  on  A.’s  literary  expressiveness  and 
style  (T  33—50  Campbell,  op.  cit.).  If  this  was  the  sense  here,  the  commentary  was  not  simply  of  an 
elementary  nature,  but  engaged  in  rhetorical  analysis,  which  may  have  further  figured  e.g.  in  discus¬ 
sions  of  authenticity,  dating  of  poems,  and  development  of  poetic  expression. 

12  ]c:  t 0 1] c ?  In  which  case:  die  Soxeiv  t oi]c  -no Wole,  or  some  similar  expression. 

Fr.  2:  Colophon  (after  aypapov?). 

1  ]ocropt[.  On  a  detached  but  cognate  piece  of  papyrus,  which  can  be  ranged  vertically  up¬ 
wards  by  as  much  as  several  lines,  but  apparently  fixed  in  this  range  horizontally.  If  the  writing  was 
centred  like  the  lines  below,  only  2-4  letters  can  have  followed  in  the  line  after  Jocto  [,  before  blank 
surface  resumes  on  the  main  part  of  fr.  2 .  As  a  result,  there  would  not  be  room  for  a  personal  name, 
patronymic,  or  ethnic  later  in  the  line,  although  this  could  have  occupied  an  intervening  line.  Norm¬ 
ally  we  expect  the  name  of  the  author  in  the  genitive,  dependent  on  the  title  vnop.vqp.a  (fr.  2.5).  Thus, 
we  most  probably  have  here  the  name  of  the  author/ commentator,  e.g.  Xpve]oeTO/j.[ov?  (less  likely 
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Xpvc]ocToA[i.Kov,  for  compatibility  of  the  final  trace).  Dio  of  Prussa,  although  chronologically  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  dating  of  the  papyrus,  and  consistent  with  the  rhetorical  interest  apparent  in  fr.  i,  is  not 
attested  as  having  composed  this  type  of  work.  An  intriguing  possibility  (equally  unattested  for  a  com¬ 
mentary),  suggested  by  Professor  A.  Porro,  is  a  Latin  name:  U\ocTOfi[ov  or  IT\ocTOfi[iov  (variants: 
n6cTovp.oc  and  I16cTvp.oc,  cf.  II  283. 1 8,  P.  Lond.  I  109  B  36;  P.  Ryl.  II  182.8-9).  But  the  likelihood 
of  a  Roman  scholar,  even  a  freedman  grammarian,  writing  commentary  on  A.  in  or  translated  into 
Greek  is  not  overwhelming.  Neither  Aristarchus,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  Archilochus  (Clem. 
Strom.  1. 21. 1 17),  nor  any  of  the  ancient  authorities  known  to  have  written  treatises  on  him,  includ¬ 
ing  Aristotle  (Hesych.  Miles.  Vit.  Aristot.  P  16  Rose;  Philod.  De pom.  iv  col.  112),  Apollonius  Rhodius 
(Athen.  10.451c),  or  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  (fr.  367  Slater)  can  be  made  to  fit  the  traces  here. 

2  to)v.  The  genitive  (dependent  directly  on  v-rrop.vrip.a ,  less  commonly  with  v-rrip)  is  standard  for 
the  work  commented  on  in  titles  of  hvpomnmata,  but  the  article  is  less  common.  See  next  note,  with 
examples.  Here  it  functions  to  form  a  substantive  with  T pip.er popv  in  4.  But  the  article  is  frequently 
omitted  in  titles  generally. 

[tov  (A.  Porro):  Symmetry  of  format  elsewhere  suggests  it  (or  another  word  of  about  this 
length)  stood  here.  If  correct,  t  here  did  not  descend  as  far  as  in  the  preceding  tiSv,  or  its  tail  would 
have  been  similarly  visible  above  the  name  of  Archilochus  in  the  preserved  space  above  in  the  line 
below.  It  is  not  normally  found  with  name  of  authors  in  titles  of  hypomnemata  (just  as  the  article  with 
vnop.vr)p.a  would  not  be  expected  in  a  title),  and  its  exact  significance  seems  doubtful  here:  cf.  P.  Amh. 
II  12.17—20  XpiCTapyov  \  'Hpohorov  \  a  \  VTTop.vrjp.a ;  XXIV  2392. 1—4  Aiov[v]ciov  erro  [  |  ’A AKpavoc  \ 
pc  A  [  6)  \  v  S’  |  VTT^op.vrjp.a)',  XXXI  2536.39—41  &iu>[voc]  tov  [Ap]rep.i.Swpov  \  1 1  ivS  a  pov  \  Ilvdi.ovi,Kuiv 

VTTOp.Vrjp.0.. 

4  TpipEpiov'.  further  confirms  the  organization  of  the  Roman-period  edition  of  Archilochus 
as  into  different  books  by  metre,  after  the  publication  of  LXIX  4708  (see  introd.  there).  Whether  such 
an  organization  goes  back  to  Hellenistic  times  or  was  known  to  Alexandrian  scholars  remains  un¬ 
known.  Herodian.  ap.  Eustath.  Comm,  in  II.  v  31  (518.24)  and  Harpocrat.  232.810  Dindorf  s.v.  -n-avAiv- 
o«or  imply  knowledge  of  a  book  of  trimeters  of  Archilochus  (not  necessarily  by  this  title).  So  also 
Theocr.  Epigr.  21. 1— 2  (AP  7.664)  ApxiAoyov  .  .  .  tov  tuiv  lapfiwv.  As  form  of  citation,  already  Herodot. 
1. 12  (Archil,  fr.  7)  iv  lapfiw  TpipEpo)’,  cf.  Athen.  11.483d  A pyi'Aoyoc  iv  iAeyelo ic  (similarly  Orion  Etym. 
col.  55.22  Sturz,  and  Et.  Gen.  s.v.  emppijcic);  see  W.  Cronert,  Archilochi  Elegiae  (Gottingen  1911)  on  the 
classification  of  Archilochus’  poems  by  metre  in  ancient  editions.  This  scheme  of  organization  ought 
further  to  imply  a  separate  edition  (and  commentary)  for  the  tetrameters,  as  we  now  know  there 
existed  for  the  elegiacs ;  whether  there  was  yet  another  book  for  the  polymetric  poems  is  less  clear. 

5  v-7t (op.vT]p.a).  The  title  of  the  work  (per  se)  VTrop.vT)p.a  is  given  in  what  must  by  the  third  cen¬ 
tury  have  already  become  the  conventional  form  of  its  monogram  abbreviation,  y  written  smaller 
over  and  into  tt,  both  occupying  a  single  large  letter-space.  For  this  form,  see  e.g.  XXIV  2392,  XXV 
2433.2,  Aristophaneia  sillybos  P15  Caroli  (all  second  century);  P  Amh.  II  18,  189,  275  (1— n  ad).  Mono¬ 
grams  such  as  this  in  book  titles  must  have  come  into  existence  in  the  same  time  period  (post-first 
century  bo:  they  are  absent  from  the  Herculaneum  papyri)  and  same  graphic  environment  as  the 
monogram  abbreviations  for  the  names  of  authorititave  Alexandrian  and  early  Imperial  scholars  and 
editors  that  appear  in  the  marginal  scholia  of  our  papyrus  editions :  for  those  of  a  slightly  later  period, 
see  V  Gardthausen,  Das  alte  Monogramm  (Leipzig  1924). 
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4953.  Petition  to  Strategus  regarding  Extortion 

73/70(3)  7.5  x  16.5  cm  After  September/October  48 

A  petition  to  the  strategus  Tiberius  Claudius  Pasion  from  Dius  son  of  Peteuris, 
a  weaver,  complaining  about  the  extortion  by  Ammonius,  a  former  tax  collector, 
of  40  drachmas  in  each  of  two  consecutive  years,  Year  6  =  45/ 6  and  Year  7  =  46/ 7. 
4953  must  have  been  submitted  after  September/October  48,  when  Dor[ion?], 
Pasion’s  predecessor  as  strategus,  was  still  in  office :  see  J.  Whitehorne,  Strategi  and 
Royal  Scribes  of  Roman  Egypt2  (2006)  91.  It  is  one  of  a  small  group  of  texts  of  this  type 
(II  284,  393  descr.  =  SB  XIV  11902;  sim.  285,  394  =  4954  below),  but  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  which  is  the  earliest  since  they  are  all  undated. 

That  four  of  these  texts  are  addressed  to  the  same  strategus  is  likely  to  be  an 
accident  of  preservation.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  type  of  extortion 
was  confined  to  a  few  years  in  the  Oxyrhynchite  nome  or  that  Pasion  was  successful 
in  stamping  it  out.  Indeed  the  fact  that  each  of  the  weavers  lived  in  a  different  part 
of  the  city  and  they  complained  about  different  tax  collectors  (Apollophanes  in 
284  and  285;  Damis  in  SB  11902)  shows  how  pervasive  this  type  of  extortion  must 
have  been.  4953  differs  from  the  parallels  in  that  the  amount  involved  is  much 
larger,  and  only  here  does  the  petitioner  offer  the  extortion  as  an  excuse  for  being 
in  arrears  in  the  payment  of  his  weaver’s  tax  for  Year  7  (10— 11). 

There  is  no  kollesis.  The  back  is  blank. 

TifieplatL  KXav8la>[L  /7a]ciojvi  crpafrjyip) 

77 apa  Alov  roy  TJeTevpioc  rtbv  a-rr ”0- 
£ypyyXcov  ttoXccoc  yepSlwv  Xav- 
pac  TIoLpevLKrjC.  ^nacelcdry 
5  vtto  Appoovlov  y[ev]opevov 

npaKTOpoc  run  s'  (eVei)  Tifleplov  KXav8(lov) 

Kalcapoc  CefiacTOV  repp.avi.Kov 
AvTOKparopoc  apy(yplov)  ( 8paXpac )  p  Kal  ran 
£  (ere  1)  Kara  pepoc  aAAac  ap[y](vplov) ]  ( 8paXpac )  p, 

10  ov  e<f>eX Kopai.  Sia  to  81.da.c- 

pa  to  tov  £  (eVovc)  Xeipovdt;i.v.  810 
d£ian  SiaAa/3[e]tV  oc  edv  col  86- 
£rjL.  (vac.)  cvtvX(cl). 
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I  crpL  4  1.  hieceLcOrjv 

II  1.  xeLPCx)V^LOV  12  1.  a£ia),  (he 


8,  9  apy  f 


io— ii  1.  8iaceicp,a 


‘To  Tiberius  Claudius  Pasion,  strategus,  from  Dius  son  of  Peteuris,  of  those  from  the  city  of  the 
Oxyrhynchi,  of  the  weavers  of  the  quarter  of  Poimenike.  Ammonius,  the  ex-praktor,  extorted  from 
me  in  Year  6  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Caesar  Augustus  Germanicus  Imperator  40  drachmas  of  silver, 
and  in  Year  7,  another  40  drachmas  of  silver,  bit  by  bit.  As  a  consequence,  because  of  the  extortion, 
I  am  in  arrears  for  the  trade  tax  for  Year  7.  I  therefore  request  that  you  deal  with  (this)  as  you  may 
see  fit.  Farewell.’ 

1  Although  it  cannot  be  dated  precisely,  this  is  perhaps  the  earliest  attestation  of  Tiberius 
Claudius  Pasion  as  strategus,  since  the  text  is  likely  to  have  been  written  after  the  end  of  Year  7  =  46/7 
(line  9);  cf.  SB  XIV  11902.  His  predecessor  as  strategus,  Dorfion?],  is  attested  in  office  in  September/ 
October  48  (II  255  =  W.  Chr.  201)  while  the  earliest  secure  date  for  Pasion  himself  remains  29  March 
49  (I  37  i):  see  Whitehorne,  Strategi  and  Royal  Scribes 2  91.  The  other  texts,  being  undated,  are  of  little 
help :  284  complains  of  extortion  in  Year  8,  and  so  is  Year  g  =  48/ 9  at  the  earliest;  285  refers  to  Years 
1  (sic)  and  9,  and  so  is  Year  10  =  49/50  at  the  earliest;  SB  XIV  11902  refers  to  the  past  Year  9,  and  so 
is  also  Year  10  at  the  earliest. 

4  8iacelc8r]i,  1.  SiecelcBrjv.  Cf.  10— 11  8iacicp.a.  8 1 acelco/ 8 1 a cctcfi a  are  the  standard  terms  for 
extortion  by  officials;  cf.  Subatianus  Aquila’s  edict,  VIII  1100  (206)  passim. 

8-9  (Spaxp.dc)  p.  80  drachmas  over  two  years  is  a  considerable  amount,  given  that  the  weaver’s 
tax  was  typically  e.36  drachmas  a  year ;  see  II  288  introd.  The  amounts  in  the  parallels  are  much  less : 
16  drachmas  over  a  year  in  II  284,  a  linen  tunic  worth  8  drachmas  plus  16  drachmas  over  a  six-month 
period  in  II  285,  and  16  drachmas  in  Year  8  followed  by  24  drachmas  in  Year  9  in  II  393  descr.  =  SB 
XIV  11902. 

9  Kara  pepoc.  Translated  erroneously  at  284  10  as  ‘among  other  people’.  In  the  context  of 
a  private  account,  J.  R.  Rea  at  LXIV  4436  i  3  11.  suggests  ‘by  instalments’,  which  implies  regular 
payments  of  a  fixed  amount.  This  is  what  happened  in  285,  where  12  drachmas  were  extorted  at  2 
drachmas  ‘month  by  month’,  Kara  prjva,  over  the  six-month  period.  But  this  may  not  have  been  the 
case  here.  On  analogy  with  kot’  av8pa,  ‘man  by  man,  person  by  person’,  Kara  pepoc  is  rather  ‘bit  by 
bit,  part  by  part,  severally’. 


J.  WHITEHORNE 


4954.  Petition  regarding  Extortion 


Camb.  UL  Add.  Ms.  4069 


8.2  x  21  cm 


c.49 


This  papyrus  was  first  published  in  the  form  of  a  short  description  as  II  394 : 
‘Conclusion  of  a  similar  petition  [to  393  =  SB  XIV  11902]  complaining  of  the 
extortion  of  24  drachmae  and  a  ipidnor  worth  16  drachmae’  (P.  Oxy.  II  p.  314). 
A  full  edition  is  given  here  since  the  text  belongs  to  the  same  dossier  as  4953.  We 
find  a  similar  combination  of  extorted  money  and  clothing  (a  linen  tunic)  in  II  285. 

The  back  is  presumed  to  be  blank.  The  text  was  transcribed  from  a  photo¬ 
graph,  and  is  published  courtesy  of  the  Syndics  of  Cambridge  University  Library. 
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T\eppavLKOv  AvroKparopoc 

Kara  pepoc  apy(yplov)  (Spaypac)  ei/coci 

reccapec  acfxxprracac 

pov  tpanov  (x^lov  apy(yplov)  (Spaypcov)  ts" 

5  c oct’  elvou  apy(yplov )  {hpaypac)  p.  St[o  a- 

SiaAa/3eiV  /car’  av- 
tov  wc  iav  col  8okt]l. 

3  1.  reccapac  3,  4,  5  apy“f  5-6  1. 

.  .  Germanicus  Imperator  twenty-four  drachmas  of  silver,  bit  by  bit  (?),  having  seized  from 
me  a  cloak  worth  16  drachmas,  so  that  it  is  (in  total)  40  drachmas  of  silver.  I  therefore  request  that  you 
proceed  against  him  as  you  may  see  fit.’ 

2-3  (Spaypac)  clkocl  reccapec  was  no  doubt  governed  by  a  verb  such  as  Slccclcc  in  the  lost  part 
of  the  line;  cf.  II  285  12—13. 

3  a<j>apiTacac.  Cf.  285  10  a<ftr\p-nacev. 

N.  GONIS 


4955.  Military  Roster 

32  4B.go/E(i-3)a  10.9  x  24.6  cm  Late  first  /  early  second  century 

Plate  X 

One  large  and  one  smaller  fragment  that  can  be  joined  together.  The  left  half 
of  the  smaller  fragment,  as  well  as  some  other  bits,  are  lost.  The  papyrus  preserves 
a  left  margin  of  c. 2.3  cm  and  a  bottom  margin  of  3.5  cm;  top  and  right  margins 
lost.  A  sheet-joint  is  visible  1.8  cm  away  from  the  left  edge  of  the  papyrus;  the 
back  is  blank.  The  text  is  written  along  the  fibres,  in  a  so-called  rustic  capital.  Such 
scripts  are  attested  in  several  other  Latin  papyri  dating  from  the  first  and  second 
centuries  ad  (see  below).  In  the  left  margin,  there  are  remains  of  a  few  letters  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  cursive  script,  presumably  by  a  different  hand,  which  are  clearly  the  ends 
of  Roman  cognomina.  This  suggests  that  we  have  a  tomos  synkollesimos  of  military 
reports  or  similar  documents.  There  are  no  lectional  signs  or  punctuation.  The 
symbol  used  for  centuria  is  attested,  in  various  shapes,  in  other  Latin  papyri;  see  e.g. 
ChLA  X  411.42  (156),  IV  275.12  =  735  12  (205),  IV  270.12  (iii),  XLII  1213  fr.  b.io, 
and  fr.  c. 5  (225—250).  On  Latin  texts  found  in  Oxyrhynchus,  see  J.  D.  Thomas  in 
Oxyrhynchus:  A  City  and  its  Texts  231-43. 

Column  ii  is  a  list,  in  Latin,  of  the  names  of  seventeen  soldiers  preceded  by 
the  centuries  to  which  they  belong  (the  names  of  five  of  these  are  preserved).  The 
names  are  preceded  by  assignments  to  duty,  which  correspond  to  topographical 
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locations,  all  but  one  probably  civic  or  urban  facilities:  castello, portico,  amphothia\tur\ 
(presumably  amphitheatro  was  intended;  see  ii  20  n ffistulis  (water-pipes),  alabastrona 
(quarry).  In  the  smaller,  upper  fragment,  the  irregular  line  spacing  suggests  that 
some  more  topographical  entries  stood  in  the  missing  left  part  of  the  sheet.  The 
names  add  up  to  seventeen,  corresponding  to  the  total  given  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sheet.  Thus  no  names  are  missing  at  the  top,  although  presumably  there  was 
originally  some  sort  of  heading,  now  lost.  All  nomina  and  cognomina  appearing  in  this 
papyrus  are  found  either  in  H.  Solin,  O.  Salomies,  Repertorium  nominum  gentilium  et 
cognominum  Latinorum  (1994),  or  in  I.  Kajanto,  The  Latin  Cognomina  (1965).  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  several  Gaii  Iulii  (ii  10, 12,  27,  and  perhaps  15),  as  well  as  a  Marcus  Antonius 
(ii  2),  points  to  the  earlier  first  century.  The  four  Titi  Flauii  (ii  6,  22,  24,  25),  however, 
can  hardly  predate  69,  when  Vespasian  became  emperor.  The  names  do  not  show 
any  influence  from  later  dynasties;  notably  there  are  no  Ulpii  or  Aelii,  which  would 
point  to  the  period  98—138.  In  P.  Gen.  lat.  1  (=  CPL  106  =  ChLA  I  7  =  S.  Daris, 
Documenti  per  la  storia  dell’esercito  romano  in  Egitto  no.  10  =  RMR  nos.  9,  10,  37,  58, 
68),  a  military  register  of  81-90,  one  finds  names  also  attested  here,  such  as  Titus 
Flauius  Valens  (?)  and  Gaius  Iulius  Longus.  In  VII 1022  (=  RMR  87),  a  Latin  enrol¬ 
ment  list  of  recruits  dating  from  103,  Gaii  Iulii  appear  twice  (but  no  Flauii).  A  date 
in  the  late  first  or  early  second  century  therefore  seems  probable.  It  would  suit  the 
dating  of  the  script,  which  is  a  less  formal  example  of  ChLA  XXV  785  (=  PSI  XI 
1183;  45-54).  Other  possible  parallels  are  P.  Here.  817  (=  Seider,  Pal.  lat.  Pap.  II. 1  4; 
31  bg  —  ad  79),  ChLA  I  7  (=  P.  Gen.  lat.  1;  81/90),  X  456  +  XI  468  (95),  XLI  1191 
(i/ii),  P.  Mich.  VII  430a  (=  Seider,  Pal.  lat.  Pap.  II. 1  10;  before  115),  ChLA  X  422 
(=  BGU  VII 1689  =  Seider,  Pal.  lat.  Pap.  II.  1  9;  122— 145).  The  names  do  not  give  any 
clue  as  to  whether  this  was  an  auxiliary  cohort  or  a  legion. 

This  looks  like  a  guard  roster,  parallels  of  which  can  be  found  in  R.  O.  Fink, 
Roman  Military  Records  on  Papyrus  nos.  12-19;  see  esp.  15  introd.  The  soldiers  have 
been  placed  at  strategic  locations,  either  in  pairs  or  singly.  It  is  impossible  to  be 
certain  of  the  town  or  region  in  question.  The  mention  of  an  amphitheatre  and  of 
alabaster  quarries  makes  it  unlikely  that  we  are  dealing  with  Oxyrhynchus;  on  the 
theatre  of  Oxyrhynchus,  see  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Tombs  of  the  Courtiers  and  Oxyrhynkhos 
(1925)  14-16  (repr.  in  Oxyrhynchus:  A  City  and  its  Texts  52-4) ;  A.  Lukaszewicz,  Les  Edi¬ 
fices  publics  dans  les  villes  de  FEgypte  romaine  (1986)  60,  170-71;  D.  M.  Bailey  in  Oxyrhyn¬ 
chus:  A  City  and  its  Texts  70-90.  Antinoopolis  might  provide  a  better  fit  with  some  of 
the  topographical  features  mentioned;  A.  Bernand,  Les  Portes  du  desert  (1984)  29-46, 
quotes  the  description  of  the  site  of  Antinoopolis  made  by  E.  Jomard  in  La  Descrip¬ 
tion  de  FEgypte ;  Bailey,  loc.  cit.  70-71,  listing  a  colonnade  (33),  an  amphitheatre  (34), 
baths  (41)  that  could  justify  the  presence  of  water-pipes,  and  quarries  (44).  However, 
the  onomastics  and  the  palaeography  militate  against  a  date  after  130  (see  above) 
and  the  ‘amphitheatre’  at  Antinoopolis  is  in  fact  a  theatre  ( Descr. ;  de  FEgypte  iv  pi.  53). 
The  only  place  in  Egypt  at  which  an  amphitheatre  is  reasonably  securely  attested 
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is  Alexandria,  close  to  Nicopolis;  see  J.  McKenzie,  The  Architecture  of  Alexandria  and 
Egypt  (2007)  400  n.  49 ;  D.  M.  Bailey,  ‘Classical  Architecture  in  Roman  Egypt’,  in  M. 
Henig  (ed.),  Architecture  and  Architectural  Sculpture  in  the  Roman  Empire  (1990)  121—37,  at 
123.  In  that  case,  these  soldiers  would  probably  be  legionaries.  This,  however,  does 
not  fit  very  well  with  the  mention  of  an  alabaster  quarry;  the  nearest  to  Alexandria 
appear  to  be  in  the  Fayum  and  south-east  of  Cairo  (see  ii  26  n.).  Whatever  the  case, 
the  papyrus  could  have  found  its  way  to  Oxyrhynchus  among  the  papers  carried 
there  by  a  veteran  after  his  discharge;  or  it  could  have  simply  been  discarded  by 
a  soldier  who  happened  to  be  passing  through  Oxyrhynchus. 

Col.  i 

_  ens 

k'.'.. 

] 

I 

5  ]  us 

]” 

]  manus 

Col.  ii 

( m .  2) 

(topographical  entry) 

(century) 

5  (topographical  entry) 

(century) 

(topographical  entry) 

(century) 

(topographical  entry) 

10  (century) 

(topographical  entry) 

(century) 

(century) 
castello 

15  c(enturia)  Faiani  Crispi 

c(enturia)  Clodi  Capitoni 
portico 


\i  (fVoconius  Satu[rninus 
]  MAntoniusCl  \ 

1 

]  M  Tullius  [ 

] 

]  T  Flauius  [ 

J 

]  M  Dellius  Quint[ 

1 

]  C  Iulius  Firmu[s 

1 

]  C Iulius  Crispy 
]  QVettius  Pude[ 

C  [ . \  us  &[ 

C  Annaeius  B  [ 
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c(enturia)  Faiani  Crispi 
c(enturia)  Septim[i ] 
amphothia\tur\ 
c(enturia)  Iuli  Saturnini 
c(enturia)  Septimi 
fistulis 

c(enturia)  Faiani 
c(enturia)  Clodi  Capitoni 
alabastrona 
c(enturia)  Ti  Iuli 

sum(ma)  XVII  ededit  P  Ac  _  [ 


P  Vettius  D[ 
MAcillius  T\ 

LAntoniu[s 
TFlauius  Va[ 

T  Flauius  Maio\r 
T Flauius  Sceuo[la 

C  Iulius  Lon\g— 


castell0 


(Topographical  entry) 

(Century) 

(Topographical  entry) 

(Century) 

(Topographical  entry) 

(Century) 

(Topographical  entry) 

(Century) 

(Topographical  entry) 

(Century) 

(Century) 

At  the  reservoir : 

Century  of  Faianus  Crispus 
Century  of  Clodius  Capito 
At  the  colonnade : 

Century  of  Faianus  Crispus 
Century  of  Septimius 
At  the  amphitheatre  (?): 

Century  of  Iulius  Saturninus 
Century  of  Septimius 
At  the  water-pipes : 

Century  of  Faianus 
Century  of  Clodius  Capito 
At  the  quarry: 

Century  of  Tiberius  Iulius 

Total  of  17  (men).  Publius 


Quintus  Voconius  Saturninus 
Marcus  Antonius  Cl(.  .  .) 

Marcus  Tullius  (.  .  .) 

Titus  Flauius  (.  .  .) 

Marcus  Dellius  Quint(.  .  .) 

Gaius  Iulius  Firmus 

Gaius  Iulius  Crisp  (us?) 
Quintus  Vettius  Pude(ns  ?) 

C(.  .  ,)us  Sc(.  .  .) 

Gaius  Annaeius  B(.  .  .) 

Publius  Vettius  D(.  . .) 

Marcus  Acillius  T(.  .  .) 

Lucius  Antonius  (.  .  .) 

Titus  Flauius  Va(.  .  .) 

Titus  Flauius  Maior 
Titus  Flauius  Scaeuola 

Gaius  Iulius  Long(.  .  .) 

Ac(.  .  .)  presented  (the  list) 
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Col.  i 

i  ]  ens.  Perhaps  Yqlens,  Pudens  (see  ii  13)  or  C\lmms  (ii  2). 

7  ]manus.  Perhaps  Ger\ manus  or  Fvr\  mantis. 

Col.  ii 

1  Presumably  the  genitive  ending  of  the  name  of  the  century  at  the  left. 

8  M  Dellius  Quint[.  The  rather  unusual  gentilicium  Dellius  is  listed  in  W.  Schulze,  Zur  Geschichte 
lateinischer  Eigennamen  (1904,  repr.  1991)  423. 

12  Crisp[.  Presumably  Crisp[us  or  Crisp[inus. 

13  Pude[ .  Presumably  Pudefins. 

14  The  occurrence  of  fistulis  in  23  suggests  that  castello  here  refers  to  a  reservoir  (a  common 
meaning;  cf.  Frontinus,  Aq.  106),  rather  than  a  fort  or  military  installation,  which  would  in  any  case  be 
less  likely  to  need  a  detail  of  a  pair  of  soldiers  on  guard. 

15  C  [  Yus  &[.  C  \Iul\ius  seems  too  short  to  fill  the  gap.  &[  is  possible,  though  less  likely. 

16  and  25  Clodi  Capitoni.  One  would  expect  Capitonis.  Final  -r  is  more  stable  than  final  -m\  see 
J.  N.  Adams,  CQ 53  (2003)  538.  This  genitive  was  apparently  attracted  by  the  2nd  deck  genitive  Clodi. 

17  portico.  For  the  shift  to  the  (locatival)  ablative  singular,  seej.  N.  Adams,  JRS  85  (1995)  no, 
with  parallels  from  Vindolanda.  The  word  porticus  usually  belongs  to  the  4th  declension.  For  parallels 
to  the  shift  to  the  2nd  declension,  see  PSI IX  1026  B  1  (=  CPL  117  =  ChLA  XXV  784;  Caesarea  Pal., 
150)  in po[r]tico.  CIL  VI  15048.6 portico  suo.  On  colonnades  in  cities  of  Roman  Egypt,  see  Lukaszewicz, 
Les  Edifices  publics  180-81,  and  LXIV  4441  passim. 

20  amphothia\tur\ .  This  looks  like  a  clumsy  rendering  of  amphitheatro,  although  the  Greek  word 
appAearpov  is  not  attested  in  papyri.  The  vowel  change  amphi- /  ampho-  is  hard  to  explain,  and  there 
are  no  parallels  either  in  Gignac,  Grammar  or  in  Mayser,  Grammatik;  there  may  be  an  analogy  with 
e.g.  aisporepo  1.  For  -thia-  instead  of  -thea-,  see  Audollent,  Defix.  tab.  2506.16  desub  ampitiatri  corona.  The 
scribe  may  have  realized  that  his  ending  in  -tur  was  improper,  and  crossed  it  out;  apparently,  he  did 
not  write  tro  for  tur. 

21  c(enturia)  luli  Saturnini.  A  recruit  named  Gaius  Iulius  Saturninus  is  attested  in  VII  1022  19 
(103),  probably  not  the  same  person.  The  different  elements  of  the  name  are  all  too  common  to  allow 
an  identification. 

22  T Flauius  Va\.  A  Titus  Flauius  Vale [  is  attested  in  P  Gen.  lat.  1  =  PAIR  10.17  and  9.34. 

23  fistulis.  The  water-pipes  could  control  the  supply  either  of  the  baths  or  of  a  public  foun¬ 
tain. 

24  c(enturia)  Faiani.  For  the  unusual  gentilicium  Faianius,  see  Schulze,  T,ur  Geschichte  lateinischer 
Eigennamen  185. 

26  alabastrona.  This  must  derive  from  the  Greek  accusative  of  aXafiacrpcov,  as  in  SB  I  4639.3-4 
(209)  KaraBcKacdevra  els  aXaPacTpu)\va.  The  word  is  not  attested  in  any  papyrus  from  Oxyrhynchus, 
nor  is  the  Latin  form  found  either  in  ThlL  or  in  OCD.  In  Plin.  Nat.  5.61,  Alabastron  transcribes  Greek 
gen.  pi.,  whereas  in  37.109,  Alabastrum  is  acc.  n.  sing.  For  a  parallel  to  the  use  of  the  Greek  accusa¬ 
tive  without  preposition  in  a  similar  context,  seej.  N.  Adams,  Bilingualism  and  the  Latin  Language  (2003) 
723-4;  ick,  CQ 53  (2003)  551-Q.  The  precise  location  of  this  quarry  is  uncertain.  PSI  VII  822.4-5  (ii), 
a  document  of  unknown  provenance,  mentions  Antinoopolis  as  well  as  quarry- workers :  evpov  |  to[u]c 
ahafiacrpcovelTac.  Alabaster  quarries  in  Het-nub,  close  to  Antinoopolis,  are  mentioned  by  K.  Fitzler, 
Steinbriiche  und  Bergwerke  im  ptolemaischen  und  romischen  Agypten  (1910)  108,  although  there  is  no  ancient 
record  for  them;  he  also  registers  some  in  the  neighbouring  Hermopolite  nome  (121),  where  Alabas¬ 
tron  polis  was  located.  See  also  R.  Klemm  and  D.  D.  Klemm,  Steine  und  Steinbriiche  im  alten  Agypten 
(1993).  The  known  alabaster  quarries  closest  to  Alexandria  appear  to  be  those  at  Wadi  Gerrawi  near 
Cairo  (Klemm-Klemm  53,  fig.  1,  200)  and  in  the  Fayum  (Fitzler  no,  and  the  quarry  mentioned  in  SB 
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I  4639,  above).  For  a  soldier  of  in  Cyrenaica  assigned  to  duty  in  a  limestone  quarry,  see  E  Gen.  lat. 
i  =  RAIR  g.d-e  4. 

27  C  Iulius  Lon\g — •  Presumably  Lon\gus,  although  Lon\ginus  is  also  possible.  There  are  two  occur¬ 
rences  of  the  name  Gaius  Iulius  Longus  in  P.  Gen.  lat.  1  =  RMR  9.11-12. 

28  sum(ma)  XVII  ededit  P Ac  [.The  total  number  of  men  listed  in  the  document  is  indeed  seven¬ 
teen.  See  also  E  Brook.  24.25  (Thebais,  c.215)  sunmia  qui  decesserunt,  mil(ites)  XXX,  T.  Vindol.  II  154.25 
summa  eor[um\  XXXI.  For  a  parallel  to  ededit  (instead  of  the  regular  edidit ),  see  CIL  VI  31850.8.  Rather 
than  resolving  sum(mam)  and  regarding  it  as  the  direct  object  of  ededit,  we  should  understand  a  break 
in  the  sense  after  the  numeral;  the  name  of  the  person  submitting  the  report  is  paralleled  e.g.  in 
T.  Vindol.  Ill  574.  The  verb  edo  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  Latin  military  documents,  but  see  OLD 
s.v.  10. 
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4956—4957.  Two  Census  Declarations 

These  two  declarations  are  sufficiently  similar,  both  extremely  narrow  like 
SB  XXII  15465  and  15466  (11  and  7  cm  wide,  respectively),  to  raise  the  question 
whether  they  might  have  been  part  of  a  tomos  synkollesimos  together.  But  they  con¬ 
cern  different  villages,  Peenno  and  Sesphtha,  in  different  toparchies;  it  is  perhaps 
just  chance  that  they  also  have  in  common  that  neither  declarant  has  a  legal  father; 
the  more  complete  (4957)  lacks  an  address  to  any  official,  and  it  is  altogether  not 
obvious  why  they  would  have  been  filed  together.  Moreover,  the  second  seems  to 
preserve  part  of  the  original  edges.  Together,  however,  they  add  substantially  to  the 
small  group  of  three  Oxyrhynchite  declarations  previously  known  from  the  census 
of  145/ 6,  for  which  see  R.  S.  Bagnall,  B.  W.  Frier,  The  Demography  of  Roman  Egypt 
(1994)  232—3;  no  additional  Oxyrhynchite  declarations  for  that  census  have  been 
published  in  the  interim  (see  the  addenda  in  the  digital  reprint,  2006).  They  follow, 
as  far  as  preserved,  the  normal  Oxyrhynchite  formulary  of  the  period  for  the  /car  ’ 
oIkiciv  aTToypapr),  for  which  see  M.  Hombert,  C.  Preaux,  Recherches  sur  le  recensement 
dans  VEgypte  Romaine  (P.  L.-Bat.  5:  1952)  79,  91,  in,  and  119-21. 


4956.  Census  Declaration 

75/22(a)  4.8  x  17.8  cm  146/7 

Plate  XI 

The  three  fragments  do  not  connect,  but  no  more  than  a  line  or  two  is  missing 
between  the  second  and  third  fragments,  depending  on  the  degree  of  abbrevia¬ 
tion.  The  amount  lost  between  the  first  and  second  depends  on  how  many  (if  any) 
persons  were  declared. 

The  hand  is  largely  bilinear  and  detached,  with  some  serifs,  resembling 
a  bookhand  (cf.  Roberts,  Greek  Literary  Hands  nos.  11,  13-14). 
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Fr.  i 

Trapa  Tve(f>ep[(x>TOC 
Xpr/p-aTL^ovca  [pr/T^poc)  Cev- 
TTaTTtOTOC  Avt[  C. 5 
pcTa  Kvplo[y  tov  ainrjc 
5  avSpoc  lTavex[u>TOV 

'A ppLvaoc  ap<j>[oTepu>v 
a.770  F[ee(vva)).  aTro[ypa<f>opai 
Kara  to.  KeX[evcdev- 
ra  vtto  OvaXepl[ov 

10  npoi<Xov  to  [d  rjyep(ovevcavTOc) 

TTpOC  TTjV  TOV  8[lcX66vTOC 
d  ( ctovc )  Avtu>vl[vov 
Kalcapoc  tov  [ Kvplov 
/car’  olUlav)  a,Troyp\a(f>riv 
15  to  VTrapx(ov)  (jrpoTepov)  W[ eva - 

poyvLoc  T\  c. 5 

tov  Wei >apo[vvioc 
pr/Tpoc  Tv\  c. 5 
iv  Trj  a(vTrj)  Tleelyva))  [  pe- 
20  poc  oIk(ioc)  Kal  Ka[papac 

Kal  ayX(jjc)  Kal  ij[epa)v 
XprjCTrjpla>v  [koi- 
VOJVLk(u)v)  TTpOC  [  £.5 

Acoy[ 

Frr.  2—3 


c.8  Kal  opvvaj] 

[ AvTOKpaTopa  Kal  ] 
cap] a  T[Itov  A’iXiov 
ASpiavov  A\vTU)vivov 
5  CefiacTOV  Ev[cefirj 

vyi(ovc)  Kal  h T  \aXr]delac 
[imSeSaiKevai] 

[tt/v  7 TpOKCipe  ] 
vr/y  air[oy  pa^yv 
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10  KOL  fJ.r)T€  €TTl[^€VOV 
fj.r)T€  'Pa>jUa[tov 
HrjTe  [avSpea 
fj-n]8’  aA(A ov)  [pm]  Seva 
o]li<[eZv  fj.rj8e 

Fr.  i 

2  1.  xprHJ-aTi^ovcrjc  7  Efe"  12  d§  14  01“  15  v-tt apxa  19  a  IJe ‘ 

20  01"  22  avx  23  vwvi" 

Frr.  2+3 

6  vy1  13  aA 

‘From  Tnepheros  officially  described  as  daughter  of  mother  [Senjpapos  daughter  of  Ant — , 
with  as  guardian  her  husband  Panechotes  son  of  Harmiysis,  both  from  Peeno.  I  register  according 
to  the  orders  of  the  former  prefect  Valerius  Proculus,  for  the  house-by-house  registration  of  the  past 
9th  year  of  Antoninus  Caesar  the  lord,  the  — th  part  belonging  to  me,  formerly  of  Psenamounis  son 
of  T — ,  grandson  of  Psenamounis,  mother  Tn — ,  in  the  same  Peeno,  of  a  house  and  storeroom  and 
courtyard  and  other  appurtenances,  owned  jointly  with  .  .  .  [break]  and  I  swear  by  Imperator  Caesar 
Titus  Aelius  Hadrianus  Antoninus  Augustus  Pius  that  I  have  submitted  the  aforesaid  declaration 
properly  and  truthfully  and  that  neither  foreigner  nor  Roman  nor  Alexandrian  nor  anyone  else  is 
living  (in  it)  nor  .  . 

Fr.  1 

2-3  [CW]  -n-avcoToc.  The  name  had  previously  occurred  in  SB  XXII  15441,  a  Theban  mummy 
label  of  the  third/fourth  century:  CevTrav-cp(c).  (It  is  of  course  possible  that  Civ-,  common  in  the 
Oxyrhynchite  nome,  appeared  instead  of  Cev-.)  IJaTuhc  is  better  attested  (see  the  few  instances  in  Pre- 
isigke,  JVamenbuch,  and  Foraboschi,  Onomasticon,  where  the  reference  to  P  Erl.  109.32  is  to  be  deleted), 
but  not  apparendy  from  the  Oxyrhynchite.  No  Demotic  version  seems  to  be  listed  in  Luddeckens, 
Demotisches  Namenbuch. 

2  xPrHJ'aTl^ovcay  1-  -ovcrjc.  The  idiom  xprjjiajiCiov/ y/iyyaTtforca  pir/Tpoc  is  a  distinctively  Oxy¬ 
rhynchite  way  of  saying  what  in  other  parts  of  Egypt  is  expressed  with  the  word  amxTujp,  i.e.,  with  no 
legal  father;  see  M.  Malouta,  Pap.  Congr.  XXIV [ 2007)  615 ff. 

3  Perhaps  Avt[wviov  or  Avt[&toc. 

4  Perhaps  abbreviated  avT. 

7  Peenno  was  in  the  Middle  toparchy;  its  attestations  belong  to  the  first  three  centuries  of 
our  era  (Pruned,  I  centri  abitati  dell’Ossirinchite  141).  The  last  word  in  the  line  was  perhaps  abbreviated 
ajroyp j. 

9-10  On  L.  Valerius  Proculus,  see  G.  Bastianini,  %PE  17  (1975)  289-90  and  38  (1980)  82;  W. 
Habermann,  £PE  117  (1997)  180-82.  He  is  clearly  described  as  former  prefect  in  SB  XXII 15466  and 
in  4957,  dated  to  20  and  22  February  147,  respectively;  these  are  the  earliest  secure  evidence  for  his 
having  left  office.  One  may  thus  safely  resolve  the  abbreviations  as  r/yep.ov(evcavToc)  in  P.  Corn.  17 
=  SB  XX  14304.6  and  P  Bad.  IV  75b.9,  of  10  and  11  March,  as  Habermann  has  shown.  It  is  likely 
that  the  aorist  participle  is  to  be  restored  here  also,  though  cf.  I  171  desc.  =  SB  XXII  15353.5,  also 
of  Year  10  (146/7),  which  refers  to  him  as  tov  r/yepiovoc.  The  later  date  in  BGU  II  378  does  not  refer 
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to  Proculus,  as  Habermann  has  demonstrated.  Proculus’  successor,  M.  Petronius  Honoratus,  is  not 
attested  until  summer. 

15  |J,o^  seems  to  have  been  omitted. 

18  Probably  Tv[e<j>epwToc ]  (perhaps  abbreviated),  as  in  the  name  of  the  declarant;  the  former 
owner  of  the  part  of  a  house  was  thus  probably  a  relative. 

19  It  is  possible  that  no  portion  was  specified,  given  the  limited  space  available. 

20  Ka[/j.apac.  Ka[rayelov  is  another,  though  statistically  less  likely,  possibility.  Kap.apa  is  prop¬ 
erly  a  vaulted  room;  see  Husson,  OIKIA  123-8.  Whether  it  is  distinguished  from  the  house  here 
because  it  was  a  basement  and  thought  of  separately  (Husson  124  cites  P.  Lips.  I  3,  oiKia  .  .  .  v<f>’  fjv 
Kap.apa)  or  because  it  was  a  separate  storeroom,  the  meaning  it  commonly  takes  on,  is  hard  to  say. 

23-4  AnoX\\Xwy[? 

Frr.  2—3 

14  This  extended  version  of  the  oath  formula  is  also  found  in  SB  XXII  15465.14-15,  com¬ 
pleted  with  egw  twv  TrpoKeip.evwv,  and  in  15466.35-7,  where  it  is  completed  more  fully  with  p,ij8e 
aTToy pa(<l>ec8cu)  e£w  twv  TrpoKecp.(evwv)  6vop,ar( wv)  ei  (1.  fj)  evoxipc)  eitjv  tw  opKtu. 


4957.  Census  Declaration 

75/22(0)  8.5  x  18.5  cm  22  February  147 

The  hand  of  the  body  of  the  declaration  is  an  irregular  cursive,  followed  by 
a  signature  by  a  slow  writer  in  an  ungainly  hand. 

rrapa  /leorlVjdTOC  xprjpaTLcavT(oc) 

//[',?]T(pc>c)  Tavov<f)LOC  0.770  C[ec]c<f>6a 
rfjc  Kara)  TOTTap\e'i.ac.  aTToy(pa<f)op.ai) 
to.  Kara  KeXevovcOevra 
5  vtto  OvaXepiov  TJp[o\kXov 

tov  rjyep.ovevca.VTOC  7r/?[d]c 
TTjv  tov  hceXdovToe  6  (erotic) 

Avtwv'lvov  Kalcapoc  tov 
Kvplov  kot’  oiKe\lav  a]ijoy(pa<f>rjv) 

10  crjpa'ivco epay-rov  avaypa- 

( f>opevov  errl  tt]c  avTijc  Cec- 
c<f>6 a  iv  toIc  ini  Kcopr/c  ava- 
A appavopevocc  uvtov  ipe 
Aeovrav  tov  np[oye]ypappevo[v] 

15  IxTeyvov  acrjpov  (vac.)  (ercov)  /x[?] . 

np(ocylveTai )  llpvcdac  vloc  pr]T(p6c)  ApTcpiToe 

(vac)  (ercor)  t/S.  (vac) 

np(ocylveTa i)  llaveT^evc  aSeA cf>6c  yovecov 
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Ttov  avrcov  (vac.)  (irtov)  a. 

20  y(wat/cec)’  'Aprefxic  TJaveT^evc  p,rjT(poc)  Clvttplvct(  ) 
yvvrj  p.ov  areyvoc  acr]p.oc  ( erdffi )  A/3, 

Tavovcfuc  dvyaTrjp  ap,(f>OTepa>v  (ira>v)  la. 

Kal  op,vva>  AvTOKpaTOpa 
Kalcapa  TItov  A’lXlov  ASpiavov 
25  Avtojvlvov  Ceftacrov  Evcefirjv 

aXrjdrj  elvai  ra  Trpoyeypap.p,e- 
va.  (erovc)  i  AvTOKpa[ropoc]  Kalcapoc 
Titov  AlXiov  A8[pLa]vov  Avtwvlvov 
Ce/3acT[ov  E vcefiovjc  Meyelp  Krj. 

30  (m.  2)  Acovt[olC  6  Trpoye\ypap,e- 

voc  e7TiS[eSa)/<a  Kal  6p.o>- 
p,eya  r ov  [ opKov . 

1  xpruxaTicav*  2  ft[r;]T  2,  11— 12  1 .  CeccfiOa  3  1.  T07 7apyiac  3,9  aToy\ 

4  1.  Kara  ra  Ke\evc8evra  7  0L  g  I.  oik  lav  10  e  of  ip-avrov  written  over  original  p.ai? 

13  1.  -Xa/xfiavofievoic  15,  17,  19,  21,  22,  27  L  16,  18  p  16  p.-qT  1.  Aprep-LSoc 

20  y  1.  IJaver^evTOC  pLr)rciVTrpLVcr  25  1.  Evce/Si)  30  1.  irpoyeypappe-  32  1.  -poKa 

‘From  Leontas  officially  described  as  son  of  mother  Tanouphis,  from  Sesphtha  of  the  Lower 
toparchy.  I  register  according  to  the  orders  of  the  former  prefect  Valerius  Proculus  for  the  house- 
by-house  registration  of  the  past  9th  year  of  Antoninus  Caesar  the  lord,  declaring  myself,  registered 
in  the  same  Sesphtha  in  the  property  registered  in  the  village,  myself  Leontas  the  aforementioned, 
without  a  trade,  without  scars,  4o[+?]  years  old.  Additionally,  Pmysthas  my  son  by  mother  Artemis,  12 
years  old.  Additionally,  Panetbeus  his  brother  from  the  same  parents,  1  year  old. 

‘Women :  Artemis  daughter  of  Panetbeus  and  Sinpmyst( ),  my  wife,  without  a  trade,  without 
scars,  32  years  old.  Tanouphis,  daughter  of  both  (of  us),  11  years  old.  And  I  swear  by  Imperator  Cae¬ 
sar  Titus  Aelius  Hadrianus  Antoninus  Augustus  Pius  that  the  aforewritten  facts  are  true.  Year  10  of 
Imperator  Caesar  Titus  Aelius  Hadrianus  Antoninus  Augustus  Pius,  Mecheir  28. 

(2nd  hand)  ‘I,  Leontas,  the  aforementioned,  have  submitted  and  sworn  the  oath.’ 

1  For  xpi tpaTLcavT{oc),  see  4956  fr.  1.2-3  n-  The  aorist  is  surprising;  when  it  appears  in  such 
phrases,  it  usually  stresses  a  change  of  legal  designation  intervening  since  a  point  in  the  past  or  at 
least  (as  in  II  271,  where  it  refers  specifically  to  being  llepa^c  rrjc  emyovi^c)  the  fact  that  a  particular 
status  was  held  at  the  time  of  a  past  transaction.  Although  the  sigma  and  alpha  are  damaged,  reading 
£0  is  not  possible. 

2  I  have  not  found  another  instance  of  CeajiBa  with  doubled  sigma,  although  forms  omitting 
sigma  altogether  are  known  and  theta  is  sometimes  dropped.  For  gemination  of  sigma  generally  see 
Gignac,  Grammar  i  159.  The  village  is  attested  over  virtually  the  entire  Graeco-Roman  period  (Pruned, 
I  centri  abitati  174). 

4  The  inversion  of  raid  and  id  is  striking;  despite  damage  to  the  surface,  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  read  the  remains  otherwise.  This  formula  was  new  in  the  Oxyrhynchite  in  this  census 
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(Hombert-Preaux,  Recherches  in),  and  the  scribe  was  evidently  not  yet  accustomed  to  it.  For  the  form 
KeXevovcdev ra,  cf.  Gignac,  Grammar  i  215. 

5  For  Valerius  Proculus,  see  4956  Fr.  1.9-20  n. 

12—13  I  do  not  know  of  a  parallel  for  this  phrase  in  the  census  declarations,  but  Hombert- 
Preaux,  Recherches  in,  note  that  Oxyrhynchite  declarations  give  more  information  about  the  origin  of 
ownership  of  property  than  those  from  other  nomes.  For  avaXap^avai  in  the  sense  of  ‘porter  dans  les 
roles’,  see  P  Thmouis  I  69.20  n.,  citing  Preisigke,  WB I  94  s.v.  (12). 

16  At  the  start  (also  in  18),  a  rho  surmounted  with  a  curve  concave  downward,  suggesting  vp( ). 
For  the  use  of  -rrp(pcylveTa i)  to  indicate  an  additional  person  in  a  declaration  I  can  cite  no  direct  par¬ 
allel,  but  cf.  the  Oxyrhynchite  gerousia  declaration  PSI  XII  i24oa.g  and  b.7,  where  it  stands  after  the 
name  but  before  the  characteristic  areyvoc  acrjpoc. 

The  name  IlpvcBdc,  otherwise  unattested,  is  simply  the  well-known  name  Mvcdac  prefixed 
with  the  masculine  definite  article.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Arsinoite  rather  than  the  Oxyrhynchite, 
but  as  Dr  Gonis  points  out,  Sesphtha  was  not  very  far  from  the  Arsinoite.  The  grandmother’s  name 
in  line  20  is  evidently  formed  by  prefixing  ‘the  daughter  of’  in  its  characteristic  Oxyrhynchite  form  to 
this  name,  although  with  tau  instead  of  theta  at  the  end. 

18  The  younger  son  has  been  named  after  his  maternal  grandfather. 

19  The  indication  of  the  age  of  the  younger  son  has  been  corrected,  but  how  is  not  clear. 
There  is  a  clear  alpha  written  above  the  horizontal  of  the  year  sign.  This  is  followed  by  a  mass  of 
downward  strokes,  some  apparently  sinusoidal  but  one  vertical.  The  ages  otherwise  never  have  mark¬ 
ings  after  them,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  scribe  at  first  mistook  an  original  eta,  or  age  8,  for  an  alpha 
followed  by  a  sinusoidal  curve.  That  would  not,  however,  explain  why  he  did  not  (upon  realising  his 
error)  alter  the  first  part  of  the  letter  to  look  more  like  an  eta. 

19-20  The  paragraphos  is  written  just  on  top  of  y(vvaiKec)  and  barely  distinguishable  from  its 
horizontal  abbreviation  stroke. 

20  yvvaiKec  as  heading  for  the  section  of  women  is  found  in  (e.g.)  SB  XXII  15465  (145-Ox-i); 
the  sequence  of  male  and  female  household  members  in  separate  sections  is  typical  of  the  Oxyrhyn¬ 
chite  nome.  For  Artemis’  mother’s  name,  not  previously  attested,  see  16  11.  The  sigma  seems  to  have 
been  written  over  the  upper  right  part  of  the  upsilon  as  an  afterthought. 

30-32  The  verbs  of  oath  and  submission  are  given  in  reverse  order  in  SB  XXII  15466.42—3. 
The  deformation  of  the  second  verb  is  striking,  but  it  is  paralleled  in  a  number  of  texts ;  see  Gignac, 
Grammar  ii  304,  with  examples  of  6p.wp.exa  and  wpopexa.  The  papyrus  is  broken  off  at  the  bottom, 
but  it  is  possible  that  nothing  is  lost. 

R.  S.  BAGNALL 


4958.  Application  to  Acting  Strategus 

74/27(a)  7.5  x  25.5  cm  21  February  148 

Plate  XII 

An  application  to  Ischyrion,  royal  scribe  and  acting  strategus,  from  Onno- 
phris  son  of  Sambas,  a  tenant  farmer  seeking  to  continue  cultivating  a  holding  of 
royal  land. 

The  lease  of  the  land  had  originally  been  granted  to  Sambas,  Onnophris’s 
deceased  father,  and  Onnophris  had  apparendy  expected  to  take  over  the  lease  on 
the  same  terms  on  his  demise;  in  fact  he  had  already  sown  the  land  (19—20).  But  an 
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overbid  for  the  right  to  cultivate  the  land  had  been  put  in  by  Sarapion,  freedman 
of  Petosorapis  (9),  by  offering  an  additional  payment  (18,  22,  25:  for  the  possible 
resolution  of  the  abbreviation,  see  18  n.). 

Onnophris,  as  ‘the  former  tenant  who  has  already  sown  the  land’  (18—20), 
now  claims  the  right  to  continue  as  lessee  for  the  present  Year  11  =  147/8.  He  un¬ 
dertakes,  ‘according  to  the  customary  usage  of  the  nome’  (21),  to  match  Sarapion’s 
additional  payment,  on  condition  that  it  is  removed  from  him  after  that  year  (23—5), 
that  the  right  of  farming  the  land  in  future  will  remain  with  him  on  the  original 
terms  which  he  had  paid  for  the  preceding  Year  10,  and  that  an  appropriate  deduc¬ 
tion  will  be  made  for  any  land  left  unflooded  or  artificially  irrigated  in  the  following 
Year  12. 

The  inclusion  of  these  standard  clauses  in  lines  26—32  shows  that  Onnophris 
intended  to  continue  farming  the  land  himself.  This  may  not  have  been  the  case 
with  Sarapion.  Initial  applications  to  lease  public  lands,  e.g.  P.  Sarapion  45  = 
P.  Strasb.  I  78  (Herm.,  127)  and  P.  Flor.  Ill  383  (Ant.,  232),  appear  to  show  that  the 
payment  of  the  additional  amount  might  entide  the  successful  overbidder  to  sublet 
to  a  third  party  rather  than  work  the  land  himself.  So  this  may  have  been  what  at¬ 
tracted  Sarapion’s  opportunistic  overbid  in  the  present  case. 

For  some  discussion  of  related  texts,  see  Th.  Kruse,  Der  Kbnigliche  Schreiber  und 
die  Gauverwaltung  (2002)  578-81,  but  the  only  parallel  to  4958,  and  then  not  a  close 
one,  appears  to  be  SB  I  5672  (Herm.,  156/7;  not  discussed  by  Kruse).  This  too  is 
a  petition  to  the  strategus  concerning  a  lease  of  public  land;  there  is  reference  to 
the  offer  of  an  additional  payment,  and  the  complainants  also  describe  themselves 
as  TTpoyewpyoi,  but  the  text  is  too  broken  to  be  of  much  help. 

There  is  no  kollesis.  The  back  is  blank. 

: Icxyp'uDVi  yp(ap.p,a,Tet)  StaSe^;(op,era)) 

Kal  t a  Kara.  tt)v  CTpa{rr)yiav ) 
rrapa  Dvvwcjjpt.oc  CapfidTOC 
tov  ’ Ovvd>(/>p\Loc  p-r/Tpoc 
5  Corjpioc  otto  K[d>\p.r]c  Tar[a]e- 

COC.  TTpOCJTeTTTOJKe  pLOl,  Ca- 
paTTLcov  aTreXevdepoc  rJero- 
copaTTLOC  aTr”0^vpvyxa>v  tto- 
Xeujc  VTrepfiaXwv  to)  ivec- 
10  tojtl  m  (eret)  to  dvaypa<f>opLe- 

vov  etc  tov  peTrjXXaxoTa 
p,ov  TTarepa  CapL^av  ’Ovvcb- 
t f>pioc  tov  ’Ovvw<f>pioc 
TTepl  Ce<f> a>  eK  tov  ’EmpLe- 
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15  vovc  KXrjpov  fiaa.Ai.Krjc 

yrjc  ( apovp  )_  d,  npoceveyKtd[v 
npoc  povov  to  ivecroc  i  [a]  (croc) 
e_(  )  ev.  iyd>  ovv  npoyeivpyoc 
a>v  Kal  n  poe^vXaprjKojc 
20  rrjv  yrjv,  dvaSiyopai  Ka¬ 

ra  to  tov  vopov  c6oc 

TO  TTpOKCipeVOV  fj)  CV , 

ini  rip  pera  to  ivecroc  la  (eroc) 
nepiaipedr/cerai  dir’  ipov 
25  TO  7 TpOKeipeVOV  €_(  )  e[v 

Kai  pevei  pot,  rj  yeiopyia 
ini  povoic  t ole  to  SieA 6(pv) 
i  (eroc)  TcAecdeici  reXicpaci. 
iav  8i  tic  a.7T[o  to]o  elci\o\yr\oc 
30  ifi  ( erovc )  afipoyoc  rj  inrjvrXrjpi- 

vrj  yevr/rai,  napaSexdrjce- 
t at  poi.  (erovc)  ta  AvTOKpdropoc 
Kaicapoc  T\lto\v  AIXiov 
^S[p]tai'OL'  AvTwveivov 
35  Cefiacrov  Eiicefiovc, 

Meyelp  k$.  ’Ovvaxftpic 
CapfiaTOC  im&e&wKa. 

1  fiSypS StaSeXO  2  crpL  10,  28,  32  L  16  ~  17,  23,  30  J  27  8ieAfl 

34  1.  Avtojvivov 

‘To  Ischyrion,  royal  scribe  acting  also  in  the  post  of  the  strategia,  from  Onnophris  son  of  Sambas 
the  son  of  Onnophris,  whose  mother  is  Soeris,  from  the  village  of  Tanais.  It  has  come  to  my  notice 
that  Sarapion,  freedman  of  Petosorapis  from  the  city  of  the  Oxyrhynchi,  has  made  an  overbid  for  the 
present  Year  1 1  for  the  landholding  registered  to  my  deceased  father  Sambas  son  of  Onnophris  the 
son  of  Onnophris  in  the  vicinity  of  Sepho,  from  the  kleros  of  Epimenes,  n  14  aroura(s)  of  royal  land, 
having  offered  a  single  .  .  .  for  the  present  Year  1 1  only.  So  as  I  am  the  former  tenant  farmer  and  have 
sown  the  land  beforehand,  according  to  the  customary  usage  of  the  nome  I  undertake  (sc.  to  pay)  the 
aforementioned  single  .  .  .  ,  on  the  terms  that  the  aforementioned  single  .  .  .  will  be  removed  from 
me  after  the  present  Year  11,  and  the  right  of  farming  will  remain  with  me  on  the  terms  of  only  the 
payments  paid  for  the  past  Year  10,  and  if  from  the  coming  Year  12  any  land  should  become  either 
unflooded  or  artificially  irrigated  a  deduction  will  be  made  for  me. 

‘Year  11  of  Imperator  Caesar  Titus  Aelius  Hadrianus  Antoninus  Augustus  Pius,  Mecheir  26. 
I,  Onnophris  son  of  Sambas,  have  submitted  (this).’ 

1-2  This  is  the  first  attestation  of  Ischyrion  as  acting  strategus  of  the  Oxyrhynchite  nome.  He 
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is  otherwise  known  as  royal  scribe  only  from  I  171  descr.  =  II  p.  208  =  SB  XXII  15353:4  Whitehorne, 
Strategi  and  Royal  Scribes  of  Roman  Egypt2  162. 

5-6  «r[a)]p,i)c  Tav[6]etue.  Tanais  was  located  in  the  Middle  Toparchy,  Sepho  in  the  adjacent 
Thmoisepho  Toparchy:  E  Pruned,  I centri  abitati  dell’Ossirinchite  s.  w.  and  map. 

14-15  Empevovc  KAr/pov.  The  kleros  of  Epimenes  is  otherwise  known  from  PSI  X  1118.7;  see 
Pruned,  Aegyptus  55  (1975)  176. 

16  ( apovp  )_  d.  The  unread  figure  might  be  e  or  1.  One  might  even  consider  reading  L  (V2), 
which  would  correspond  to  to  avaypapoyievov  in  10-11 .  However,  it  would  make  no  commercial  sense 
for  Sarapion  to  offer  such  a  large  additional  payment  as  5  artabas  (see  below,  18  n.)  for  the  right  to 
lease  only  %  aroura. 

18,  22,  25  e  (  )  ev.  The  initial  epsilon  is  definite,  with  its  tip  continuing  upwards  into  a  verti¬ 
cal  stroke  cut  through  by  a  horizontal  dash  above,  similar  to  that  which  marks  the  numeral  in  16.  Its 
resolution  remains  uncertain. 

J.  L.  Rowlandson,  who  had  not  seen  the  papyrus,  pointed  out  that  the  standard  term  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  sum  offered  as  an  overbid  in  offers  to  lease  or  purchase  public  lands  or  property  is  e-uldepa; 
see  P.  Ryl.  II  97.5  n.  for  discussion  of  the  term,  and  cf.  Ill  500  (130,  lease  of  public  land),  IV  721  and 
835  (13/14,  sale  of  crown  land),  P.  Flor.  Ill  368  (Herm.,  96).  E  Amh.  II  85  (Herm.,  78),  which  is  an 
application  to  the  exegetes  to  lease  land  held  in  trust  for  orphans,  stipulates  a  period  of  10  days  allowed 
for  the  offer  of  an  e-uldepa.  The  word  would  give  the  required  sense  for  the  context  and  fit  with  the 
preceding  neuter  singular  to  r poKelpevov  in  22  and  25.  But  it  is  questionable  whether  one  could  refer 
to  ‘a  single  additional  payment’  without  specifying  an  amount.  Nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  take  the 
abbreviation  mark  as  £(r Idepa)  or  h r(ldepa). 

K.  A.  Worp  has  suggested  that  the  abbreviation  may  be  the  name  of  a  dry  measure,  the  amount 
of  which  constituted  the  overbid.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  only  likely  candidate  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion  here  seems  to  be  (7revT)(apTd|8iov);  the  word  is  not  attested,  but  cf.  XIV  1760  8-9  (n),  where 
we  find  the  adjective  Revrapra^Miov,  used  of  a  sack  of  this  size.  Compare  also  the  common  term 
rjpiaprafdiov.  For  its  abbreviation  cf.  XII  1445  3,  11  (ii)  or  P.  Graux  II  14.8  (pi.  vu),  where  the  term 
Revraprafila,  ‘5  art.  percentage’,  is  written  as  e  followed  by  the  symbol  for  artaba.  An  argument  in 
favour  may  be  that  5  artabas  are  also  offered  as  the  i-n-lBepa  in  III  500.  The  public  land  applied  for 
there  was  20  'A  arouras,  suggesting  that  5  artabas  as  a  lump  sum  may  have  been  a  standard  amount 
for  such  an  overbid,  e  (  )  ev  might  accordingly  be  understood  as  ‘one  (or  ‘a  single’)  5  art.  measure 
full.’  We  should  not  therefore  be  looking  here  for  a  one-to-one  correspondence  with  the  land  area  of 
5  (or  10)  'A  arouras  in  16. 

19  Trpoe^vAapr)Ku>c.  *Rpo£vAapav  is  an  addendum  lexicis. 

28  reAecpaci.  Cf.  VII  1031  22. 

J.  WHITEHORNE 


4959.  Letter  of  Ammonius  to  his  Parents 
43  5B.66/F(i-2)a  13.5  x  20.5  cm  Second  century 

Ammonius,  who  is  or  has  been  a  gymnasiarch,  wrote  this  letter  to  Demetria 
and  Dius,  whom  he  calls  his  mother  and  father  (very  probably  but  not  certainly  his 
parents),  concerning  his  brother  Theon.  Theon  had  written  to  them  that  he  had 
caught  a  chill  but  had  recovered.  Demetria  and  Dius,  however,  were  apparently  still 
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worried  about  Theon’s  health,  and  Ammonius  tries  to  reassure  them.  He  swears  to 
the  gods  that  Theon  has  fully  recovered,  and  no  residue  of  his  illness  has  remained. 

The  letter  shows  a  very  good  command  of  Greek.  There  are  no  errors,  save 
for  a  common  phonetic  spelling  (4,  14).  Iota  adscript  is  used  whenever  required. 
The  sophisticated  language  borders  on  the  literary  and  has  some  prominent  ath¬ 
eistic  elements.  On  atticism  in  Greek  private  letters  and  letters  written  by  educated 
individuals,  see  S.  Witkowski,  Aegyptus  13  (1933)  529-41,  and  W.  Dollstadt,  Griechische 
Papyrusprivatbriefe  ingebildeter  Sprache  aus  den  ersten  vier  Jahrhunderten  nach  Christus  (1934). 

The  two  opening  lines  are  spaced  out  more  generously  than  the  rest  of 
the  text.  The  scribe  sometimes  leaves  a  space  between  sentences  as  if  to  signify 
a  change  in  context.  In  his  effort  to  make  the  layout  as  regular  as  possible,  the 
scribe  uses  angular  filler  signs  at  the  ends  of  some  lines  (4,  14,  17,  19).  In  this  he  is 
fairly  consistent,  though  there  are  a  couple  of  lines  that  are  shorter  than  others  and 
have  no  filler  signs  (especially  12).  The  filler  sign  is  of  standard  format,  found  often 
in  literary  papyri,  similar,  for  example,  to  those  in  GA4AW2  67,  but  with  the  lower 
stroke  more  elongated.  The  size  of  some  letters  is  occasionally  exaggerated  (even 
in  the  middle  of  words). 

The  main  text  is  written  in  a  distinctive  script  that  can  be  parallelled  in  early 
examples  of  the  ‘chancery’  style;  for  the  main  discussion  of  this  style,  see  G.  Ca- 
vallo,  Aegyptus  45  (1965)  216-49.  Cf.  in  particular  P.  Brem.  5-6,  two  formal  letters  of 
recommendation  addressed  to  Apollonius,  strategus  of  the  Heptanomia  in  1 17-19 
(P.  Brem.  5,  pi.  in  ed.  pr. ;  P.  Brem.  6  is  pi.  1  in  Cavallo’s  article);  P.  Giss.  Univ.  Bibl. 
Ill  20,  an  official  letter  of  r.113— 17  (seej.  D.  Thomas,  The  Epistrategos  in  Ptolemaic  and 
Roman  Egypt:  The  Roman  Epistrategos  (1982)  187;  pi.  1  in  ed.  pr).  P.  Rain.  Cent.  70,  as¬ 
signed  to  the  late  second  third  or  early  third  century  (J.  Chapa,  Letters  of  Condolence 
in  Greek  Papyri  (1998)  87,  pi.  5),  is  also  somewhat  similar.  These  parallels  are  different 
translations  of  the  same  principle.  They  are  all  influenced  by  the  chancery  script, 
but  are  less  pretentious  versions  of  the  flamboyant  official  documents  (see,  for 
example,  plates  111— iv  in  Cavallo’s  article).  A  date  for  our  letter  in  the  early  second 
century  seems  acceptable. 

The  document  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected  by 
a  second  hand,  which  is  cursive  and  of  variable  size.  Extensive  parts  of  the  text 
have  been  crossed  out,  and  an  alternative  version  has  been  added  over  each  of  the 
crossed-out  lines.  At  the  end  of  the  main  text,  four  additional  lines  were  penned 
by  the  second  hand.  On  the  back,  below  the  address,  which  was  written  by  the  first 
hand,  the  second  hand  added  a  docket  stating  the  name  and  capacity  of  the  sender. 

A  big  X,  starting  from  all  four  corners  of  the  sheet,  cancels  the  whole  of  the 
text.  This  is  not  an  unusual  feature  in  documents  that  have  to  do  with  loans,  but  it 
is  very  rare  among  letters  (cf.  XLII  3057,  where  such  a  letter  is  possibly  mentioned, 
but  the  editor  thinks  that  it  is  more  likely  that  the  word  refers  to  some 

kind  of  sign  rather  than  that  the  letter  was  crossed  out).  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  who 
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made  the  corrections,  or  even  why,  but  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  speculate  on  who 
drew  the  X,  for,  though  it  is  possible,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  was  the 
same  person  who  did  both. 

To  return  to  the  corrections,  a  possible  scenario  would  be  that  Ammonius, 
being  or  having  been  a  gymnasiarch,  was  a  man  of  above-average  literacy,  but  not 
necessarily  skilled  in  calligraphy.  He  hired  a  scribe,  and  dictated  to  him  the  letter, 
which  the  scribe  finished  and  added  the  address.  After  that,  Ammonius  must  have 
looked  through  the  letter  and  perhaps  thought  that  it  was  not  convincing  enough. 
Thus  he  took  it  upon  himself  to  make  the  corrections  in  his  own  hand.  It  would 
be  plausible  to  assume  that,  after  he  had  made  the  corrections,  he  gave  it  back  to 
the  scribe  to  rewrite  it,  and  either  of  them  could  have  crossed  it  out.  However,  the 
letter  seems  to  have  been  folded  as  if  about  to  be  sent  (there  are  regular  vertical 
fold  marks),  and  also  contains  a  docket  under  the  address,  stating  the  name  of  the 
sender.  Maybe  Ammonius  wrote  the  docket,  giving  back  the  letter  to  the  scribe, 
for  filing  purposes.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  letter  was  sent,  despite  its  state,  as 
Ammonius  seemed  to  think  it  was  urgent.  Besides,  the  main  text  in  3057  starts 
with  cKopicdprjv  rr/v  KeyLacpcvrjv  CTncToXrjv,  which,  if  it  means  ‘I  received  the 
crossed-out  letter’,  and  not  ‘the  one  bearing  the  sign  of  the  cross’  (see  P.  J.  Parsons 
in  R.  Pintaudi  (ed.),  Miscellanea  Papyrologica  (1980)  289;  G.  R.  Stanton,  gTE  53  (1983) 
5offi),  suggests  that,  even  if  not  a  usual  practice,  it  was  conceivable  that  such  letters 
were  sent. 

Appdjvioc  Arjprjrplai  rry  pnjT[p]l 
Kal  Alan  tool  narpl  yalpav. 

i^rjpKei  pcv  Kal  ra  Gcojvoc  tov  adeXpov  ypappara 
St’  ujv  vpclv  iSr/Xov  on  ifivyptoi  Xrjfidelc  iK 
5  fiadovc  Kal  iKXycei  tov  cwparoc  |/caij  iv  ayaivlai  ttol- 

rjcac  rravrac  rjp.dc  ov  rrp  Tvyovcrji,  Sta  rove  6e- 
ovc  avrrjc  cdpac  aveXafiev  Kal  reXeov  avcKrrjca- 
to,  cocre  Kal  X ovcacdai  avrrjc  CKelvijc  rrjc  rjpe- 
pac  Kal  prjSev  ctl  aSrait  tov  cypfiavTOC  ivKara- 

( m .  2)  iva  |  _  _  1  AJA9  tt  aiTE  auTou  toTc 

10  Xa.ppa  etVat.  oti  pev  ovv  aXydecTara  raura 

ypJa^iJiaciy  ebe  apa  yapi^opevoc  upeiv  [eJttecteiAe  Kayco  yEypc^pa 
^vpeiv  imcTeXXopev^  rove  deovc  rravrac  ctto- 
ottcoc  6’  av 

pvvpai.  [fvo]  Se  [  ,]rrap’  aXXoy  't[l]voc  rrydopevoi.  twv 

.E 

clojOotojv  'prf  rd  aXrjdrj  XeyeLV  ay[a]yKaLOV  rjyrjca- 
.  tl 

a  peda  fidaca vtcc  a vto  tovto  SrjXor  vpclv  ttol- 
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15  rjcai.  [St’  orrep  pr/Sev  eKTapa[x6]rjTe,  cue  /caAAt- 

cra  eyovroc  tov  aSeA cjsov  0ea> [voc]  Kal  ra  cvvrjdr] 
rravTa  ttolovvtoc ,|  TTpocayopevei  vp.de  p  6v- 
yarrip  vptdv  Kal  6  aSeA <f>oc  pov  'o'  Cdorac.  TlroAe- 
palov  Kal  AvTioyov  rove  aSeA c/>ovc  acf>’  rjpwv 
20  dcird^ecde.  (m.  2)  ippcocOai  upac  Euxopai, 

[TjiyicpTaToi,  Trav[o]iKT)da  eutuxouvtccc 
k  Eijopivuijai  6ti  kcxAcoc  ijavu 

exei  (6)  aSsAqtoc  ©eoov  kcci  tcx  cuvf]0T]  irpac- 

CEl. 

Back,  downwards,  along  the  lines : 

25  a  a 

(m.  2)  TTa(pa)  A|j|jcovi(ou) 

yupv(aciapx  ) 

i  SijfiijTpia/  4,  14  1.  v/j. iv  4,  14,  17,  ig  ~y  at  line  end  9  1.  iyKara- 

10a  iva\  1  corr.  from  e?  11a  I.  Vjiiv  12  iva  17  tyzac  18  v/ioji' 

‘From  Ammonius  to  Demetria,  his  mother,  and  Dius,  his  father,  greetings.  The  letter  of  my 
brother  Theon  should  have  been  enough,  in  which  he  informed  you  that,  having  got  a  chill  deep 
within  and  a  general  weakness  of  the  body,  which  made  us  all  worry  gready,  he  immediately  recov¬ 
ered,  thanks  to  the  gods,  and  was  in  perfect  form  again,  so  that  he  even  bathed  on  that  very  same  day, 
and  no  residue  of  his  illness  still  remains.  I  swear  to  all  the  gods  that  these  things  that  I  am  sending 
you  are  very  true.  In  order  that . .  .you  would . . .  that  he  sent  his  letter  to  you  just  to  please  you,  I  have  also  written. 
However,  in  order  that  you  (do  not)  hear  about  this  from  one  of  those  people  who  have  the  habit  of 
not  telling  the  truth,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  let  you  know  of  this  before  they  did.  .  .  .  Therefore,  do 
not  be  upset,  since  Theon,  my  brother,  is  in  perfect  condition  and  carries  out  all  his  usual  activities. 

Your  daughter  and  my  brother  Sotas  send  you  their  greetings.  Give  my  best  to  Ptolemaeus  and  An- 
tiochus,  my  brothers.  /  wish  you  good  health,  my  most  honoured  (parents),  and  good fortune  to  the  entire  household 
.  .  .  I  swear  that  my  bother  Theon  is  very  well  and  doing  his  usual  activities’ 

Back:  (illegible  remains  of  the  address  followed  by)  from  Ammonius,  (ex- ?)gvmnasiarch.’ 

1  Tlp.pamoc.  Ammonius  is  called  a  (former?)  gymnasiarch  in  the  docket.  There  are  numerous 
gymnasiarchs  of  this  name,  in  Oxyrhynchus  and  elsewhere,  but  it  is  hard  to  propose  an  identification. 

3  cfijpxei.  The  use  of  this  verb  is  one  of  the  examples  of  accurate  choice  of  wording  and  fine 
grammar  in  this  letter.  The  cyijpa  Attckov  is  not  always  used  already  in  the  Ptolemaic  papyri,  and 
subsequently  it  is  used  less  and  less  until  it  disappears  completely  (Mayser,  Grammatik  ii.3  28,  §151).  The 
plural  is  used  mostly  with  neuters  indicating  persons,  while  the  singular  is  found  with  non-personal 
subjects,  as  well  as  abstracts  and  pronouns  (Blass-Debrunner-Rehkopf,  Grammatik  des  Neutestamentli- 
chen  Griechisch  no,  §133). 

The  imperfect  here  is  potential  and  expresses  something  unreal,  which  is  common  in  Attic 
Greek;  see  Kiihner-Gerth,  Grammatik  ii.i  204,  §391.5,  but  they  only  refer  to  impersonal  verbs  or 
the  like.  A  close  parallel  is  Basil.  Epist.  325.1  i^r/pKei  Kai  to  ypajijia  rrjc  cep-voTr/roc  cov  rracav  rpiiv 
i(;epyacacdai  evppocvvpv. 
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4  pvypwi.  This  word  in  the  papyri  usually  refers  to  a  special  place  in  a  pottery,  where  pots  are 
left  to  cool  off  after  they  have  been  fired  (see  e.g.  L  3595—7).  Here,  however,  it  has  the  meaning  of 
a  ‘cold'  or  ‘ague'.  There  seems  to  be  only  one  example  of  this  meaning  in  the  papyri,  T  Oxy.  Hels. 
46  (i/ii),  a  private  letter  ending  ov  yap  rfvvrjdrjv  ini  rov  \  napovToc  ypapai  oiiSevl  Sia  to  ano  vocov 
avaX apflaveev  Kai  1 fivypov  \  peyaXov  Kal  poyic  rfSwpdrjv  Kal  toO| ra  ypapai  fiacavi^[o]p.evoc  (its 
inventory  number,  43  58.71/0(42-43)8,  indicates  that  the  papyrus  was  found  during  the  same  sea¬ 
son  of  excavations  as  4959,  and  arranged  in  the  same  box,  but  that  the  two  papyri  were  not  found 
together). 

In  the  medical  writers,  the  term  i/ivypoc  implies  a  medical  condition,  but  it  is  not  altogether 
clear  what  exactly  that  is ;  it  can  refer  to  a  symptom  of  a  disease,  a  cause  of  a  disease,  or  the  disease 
itself.  Gal.  11.519  seems  to  use  this  term  for  a  condition  opposite  to  fever:  Tivd  pev  enl  to  depporepov 
eKTCTpapdai  cw  po.ro.  ....  nva  Se  enl  to  ifivypoTepov,  wc  ev  rote  KaXovpevoic  484  cvvqdaic  in to 
tt&vtuiv  avBpdnraiv  pvypolc.  On  the  other  hand,  Orib.  Syn.  1.19.8,  takes  it  as  a  cause  of  fever  and 
refers  to  toIc  o-tto  i/tvypov  napeTTovcev.  The  word  also  appears  in  Sch.  Me.  Ther.  43a,  where  it  seems  to 
refer  to  a  cold  in  the  head,  or  the  sniffles :  ecr  1  Se  Kal  770a  Swapev-p  1 ftvy  pov  aneXacai,  e’l  tic  rpipox 
Tplc  Trpoc cv ey KTj  rrj  pivl.  Aet.  2.3,  as  well  as  others,  connects  pvypol  with  hip  diseases  [npoc  IcyiaSa 
Kal  TTcanac  tovc  tt  epl  to.  vevpwSr]  j  16  pi  a  pvypovc),  and  Dsc.  5.11.2,  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of 
‘shiver’:  to  tcov  driplwv  dry/ po.ro.,  oca  rpopovc  Kal  pvypovc  irrubipei.  Paul.  Aegin.  Epit.  1.100.3,  as¬ 
sociates  pvy  pol  with  diseases  of  the  chest:  orav  Se  tl  tt  epl  t  ov  BwpaKa  peXXp  ylyvecdai  .  .  .  aAyrpio-o. 
ylyvecdai  .  .  .  pvyp.ol  ctt/Bovc  Kal  |8payiovcov. 

4- 5  ck  fladovc.  In  medical  writings  ck  fiadovc  often  has  the  sense  of  ‘within  the  body'  or  ‘from 
deep  within':  Aet.  5.7,  defines  fever  as  8epp,OTT]c  7 rapa  pvciv  KapSlac  Kal  apTr/picov  .  .  .  avapepopievT j 
t e  ck  fiaffovc  Kal  8pip.eia.  Sever.  Tlepl  twv  kwXikwv  cf>app,aKwv  p.  34  Dietz,  in  explaining  the  causes 
of  dysentery,  writes:  r)  Se  atria  o.vtyj  ovk  e^uidev  tt) v  fjX6.fjrpi  Kivet,  aAA'  werrep  etc  fladovc  avaKinTTei. 

5  ckXScct.  Durling,  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms  in  Galen  (1993),  explains  ckXvcic  as  ‘feebleness, 
faintness’.  In  Galen,  the  word  refers  either  to  a  general  condition  (4.437,  Kal  yap  ovv  Kal  avro  tovto 
to  vtttiov  KaTaKetcdai  crjp.e!6v  cctiv  ckXvccwc)  or  to  specific  parts  of  the  body  (7.602,  ev  ckXvccci 
KapSiaKaic  tc  Kal  CTop-ayiKaic).  In  the  Corpus  Hippocraticum  the  word  often  occurs  with  cwp.a , 
as  it  does  in  4959.  The  word  is  used  in  Hesychius  and  the  Suda  in  the  context  of  mental  feebleness. 

[«ra(]|.  Palaeography,  sense,  and  style  suggest  that  this  may  be  the  only  correction  made  by  the 
first  hand,  whereas  all  the  others  (10a,  11,  12,  15-17)  are  due  to  the  second  hand. 

5- 6  ev  aywvlai  ttoit fcac  7 ravTac  rip.de  ov  riji  Tvyovcrp.  This  postponement  of  the  negative 
expression  /  litotes  is  common  enough,  but  here  it  has  been  displaced  even  more  than  would  be 
expected.  In  J.  D.  Denniston,  Greek  Prose  Style  (1952)  50 ff.,  in  the  discussion  of  hyperbaton,  this  case 
would  fall  in  the  category  of  ‘deliberate  separation  of  logically  cohering  words'.  In  this  way,  dyaivlae 
features  as  the  main  point  of  the  sentence,  while  riji  Tvyovcrji  is  emphasized  by  the  postponement  of 
its  attributive  position.  For  a  similar  construction,  cf.  P.  Ryl.  II  136.11-12  (34)  vflpiv  poe  cvv\ecTricaT(m 
(1.  -aro)  ov  rrjv  rvyoveav. 

6- 7  Sia  tovc  deovc.  Not  found  elsewhere.  According  to  Mayser,  Grammatik  ii.2  426,  Sia  with  the 
accusative,  apart  from  its  instrumental  and  causal  uses,  can  also  have  the  sense  ‘in  the  name  of’;  as  an 
example,  he  cites  UPZ  I  62.6  Sia  re  r[or]  Cdpamv. 

7  aveXaflev.  Although  this  verb  is  often  attested  in  the  papyri,  there  are  not  many  passages  in 
which  it  has  a  medical  sense,  ‘to  recover’,  as  it  does  here:  P.  Zen.  Pestm.  51.3  (257  BC),  PSI IV  333.3 
(256  bc),  P.  Bad.  II  17.12  (i  bc),  P  Oxy.  Hels.  46.17  (i/ii),  XLVI  3313  7  (ii).  In  classical  Greek  it  can  have 
a  medical  meaning,  but  always  in  the  construction  dvaXapflaverv  eavTov.  What  distinguishes  later 
examples  is  the  omission  of  the  accusative.  Examples  illustrating  this  meaning  are  usually  followed  by 
an  adverbial  modifier:  in  Philo  De  congressu  39,  Legum  allegoriarum  11  60,  De praemiis  et poenis  21,  and  Dsc. 
5.6.16,  dvaXapflaveev  is  followed  by  the  expression  ck  vocov,  and  in  Plu.  Pyrrh.  12.6,  by  e£  dppuicTiac. 
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TeXeov.  reXeioc  and  reXeoc  are  both  attested  in  the  papyri,  and  the  adverbial  use  of  the  neuter 
appears  in  either  form.  See  Ktihner-Gerth,  Grammatik  i.i  137-8. 

7-8  avenr-pcaro.  This  verb  usually  means  ‘to  re-acquire,  ‘to  take  back’,  or  ‘to  restore’.  In  this 
use  it  is  mostly  transitive.  In  the  papyri  it  occurs  rather  rarely,  and  refers  to  land  or  the  working  of 
land,  or  sums  of  money  changing  hands.  There  are  however  two  cases  that  are  similar  to  the  present 
one,  denoting  recovery  from  some  sort  of  evil,  though  neither  refers  specifically  to  an  illness :  UPZ 
I  no. 127  (164  bc)  rove  avdpw-rrovc  €K  .  .  .  Karapdopac  .  .  .  avaKTwpevovc;  and  P.  Fay.  106  =  W.  Chr. 
395.18-19  (c.140)  epavTov  avaKT-pcacdai  a-rro  tc ov  Kapar wv.  In  the  latter  passage,  which  comes  from 
a  letter  written  by  a  doctor,  Kaparwv  refers  to  debts  rather  than  physical  exertion.  The  text  also  con¬ 
tains  the  word  i^-pcdev-pca,  which  works  in  the  same  motif. 

In  literature,  the  closer  parallels  to  the  present  one  come  from  theological  writers,  who  tend  to 
use  the  verb  transitively.  A  good  example  is  offered  by  Jo.  Chrys.  In  Epist.  ad  Rom.  13.6  (PG  60.516), 
who  uses  the  two  verbs  we  have  here  in  the  same  context:  ttwc  6  AaviS  -rrecwv,  eavrov  aveier-pcaro; 
ttu>c  6  IUrpoc  apv-pcapevoc ,  iavrov  aveXafie;  The  Suda  (a  2243)  explains  the  one  from  the  other: 
dveKTpcappv-  dvwpdwcappv,  aveXafiop-pv. 

8  Xovcacdai.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  was  part  of  the  curing  process  (some  medical  writers 
suggest  bathing  and  then  anointing  oneself  with  oil  or  wine  as  a  cure  for  pvypoe;  e.g.  Hippiatrica 
Parisina  1082).  It  is  more  probable  that  it  is  mentioned  to  show  that  Theon’s  state  of  health  was  so 
good  that  he  was  capable  of  taking  a  bath  (or  simply  that  he  would  do  so:  when  a  doctor’s  advice  can 
have  the  form  ‘in  November,  p-p  Xovecdai  to  cvvoXov’  (Aet.  12.69),  it  would  be  a  brave  thing  to  do  just 
after  recovering  from  an  illness).  This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that,  after  the  assurance  that  Theon 
has  fully  recovered  (16),  he  is  reported  to  be  carrying  out  all  his  usual  activities.  Presumably  bathing 
was  one  of  them. 

9-10  evKaraXeippa.  The  primary  meaning  of  this  word  is  ‘remnant’,  ‘residue’  or  ‘trace’  (LSJ 
s.v.  1).  It  has  previously  occurred  only  once  in  papyri,  P  Petr.  II  4  (ii).2  (255  or  254  bc  [HGV]),  where 
it  seems  to  refer  to  a  ‘sediment’  or  ‘silting  up’  (LSJ  s.v.  4;  W.  Schubart,  Ein  Jahrtausend  am  Nil  (1912)  18, 
renders  evnaraXeippa  yeyovev  as  ‘ist  ein  Rest  unvollendet  geblieben’).  In  a  medical  context  the  word 
usually  refers  to  residual  traces  of  a  disease  (e.g.  Aet.  6.8  el  8’  eyKaraXeippa  ei-p  rpc  Siaffecewc  e-rri  tov 
Xevreov  eXXefiopov  eX 84;  Paul.  Aegin.  Epit.  6.36  CTp-rrTiKoic  pappaKOic  eKSa-rravav  to  eyKaTaXeippa). 
The  example  that  best  illustrates  the  particular  use  of  the  word  in  a  medical  context  is  in  Paul.  Aegin. 
Epit.  3-77-4  eyKaTaXelpparoc  rpc  vocov  pelvavroc. 

10  aX-pdecTara.  The  superlative  has  not  occurred  in  any  other  papyrus. 

10a  Iva  [  1  AJAo  7 r  ai-re.  The  text  written  by  the  original  scribe  is  ‘Anyway,  what  we 

are  writing  to  you  is  the  absolute  truth;  I  swear  by  all  the  gods’.  Of  this,  only  vpelv  imcreX Xopev  is 
deleted,  but  it  would  seem  more  likely  that  the  inserted  text  is  meant  to  replace  the  whole  of  the 
original  text  from  on  to  e-rr6p.vvp.ai,  since  this  makes  better  sense.  However,  since  only  two  words  were 
deleted  it  is  conceivable  that  the  corrector  meant  to  leave  in  the  phrase  on  pev  ovv  aX-p decrara  ravra 
(sc.  ecri)  t 0 v c  deovc  -rravrac  e-rropvvpar. 

The  readings  of  the  suprascript  material  must  follow  the  same  pattern  of  absolute  assertion 
of  truthfulness:  after  Iva  we  expect  a  verb  in  the  subjunctive,  or  indeed  the  optative,  in  accordance 
with  the  letter’s  atticistic  attributes  (Mandilaras,  The  Verb  272).  That  may  be  the  word  ending  in  -re. 
If  the  following  words  avrov  rote  [yp]appaciv  belong  to  this  clause,  and  they  refer  to  the  brother’s 
letter,  then  the  -re  verb  should  (i)  refer  to  the  parents,  (ii)  govern  a  dative,  and  (iii)  describe  their  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  letter.  Since  Ammonius  thought  it  necessary  to  write  again,  that  reaction  must  have  been 
incredulity.  Therefore  the  missing  word  should  mean  ‘believe’  or  ‘(not)  disbelieve’.  If  the  former,  then 
the  obvious  verb  would  be  -mcTevcpTe/ -aere;  if  the  latter,  there  must  have  been  a  p-p  after  iva,  and  the 
traces  belong  to  a  form  of  either  v-no-mevu)  or  v-rrovoeai.  But  none  of  these  verbs  can  be  read  in  the 
traces.  In  any  case  iva  must  be  followed  by  a  conjunction. 
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io-na  r oic  yp]qp.p.aciv  could  be  the  object  of  the  (unread)  verb.  Otherwise  it  may  be  taken  as 
an  instrumental  dative,  i.e.,  ‘so  that  you  may  believe  /  not  disbelieve  him  by  his  letters  .  . 

na  die  apa  xapi^ofcevoc.  The  assumption  is  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  clause  dependent  on 
a  verb  of  suspecting  or  believing  in  the  inserted  line  above.  An  alternative  would  be  to  take  die  to  mean 
‘since’  (causal),  but  then  xa.pi^op.evoc  would  have  to  be  understood  differently:  ‘so  that  you  should 
believe/not  disbelieve  his  letter,  since  he  sent  you  a  letter  out  of  kindness,  I  too  have  written  .  . 

12  iva.  The  word  is  cancelled  by  the  second  hand,  who  wrote  ovcoc  over  the  line.  In  Classical 
Greek  the  two  particles  express  different  nuances,  which  in  later  Greek  are  more  or  less  ignored.  iva 
introduces  an  abstract  final  expression,  whereas  ovcoc  expresses  a  psychological  preoccupation.  Clas¬ 
sical  authors  often  use  a  combination  of  the  two,  in  the  form  oi>x  iva  .  .  .  aAA’  ovcoc  (av),  to  exclude 
a  presumed  intention  and  confirm  the  authenticity  of  another.  In  Attic  Greek,  ovcoc  replaces  iva  only 
when  the  clause  expresses  subjectivity,  uncertainty,  particular  circumstances,  etc.;  see  S.  Amigues,  Les 
Subordonnees  finales  par  ovcoc  en  attique  classique  (1977)  103. 

The  correction  appears  even  more  impressive  if  one  considers  that  in  later  Greek  iva  is  used 
increasingly  at  the  expense  of  ovcoc,  since  it  is  overall  more  straightforward  and  easy  to  use  (Amigues, 
Subordonnees  finales  105-6).  Nevertheless,  the  writer  of  the  letter  knew  about  it  and  how  to  use  it,  unless 
he  only  made  the  correction  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had  just  inserted  a  iva  clause  a  few  lines  above 
and  did  not  want  to  repeat  the  word. 

Such  corrections  are  found  in  two  other  texts:  P  Petr.  II  13  (i8a).i3  (257-249  bc  [HGV]),  where 
the  correction  was  made,  as  in  4959,  as  part  of  a  general  revision  of  the  text;  and  in  P.  Got.  12.4  (iii/ 
iv).  The  opposite  occurs  in  P.  Cair.  Zen.  II  59256  =  SB  III  6993  (252/251  bc)  yeypjqpa  ovv  coi  [07760c]] 
"iva  elSijic,  and  P.  Cair.  Zen.  Ill  59375  (c.258-256  bc),  with  ovcoc  dv  replaced  by  iva. 

t[i]voc,  written  over  the  line  by  the  first  hand,  is  an  addition  rather  than  a  correction,  since 
aAAoo  is  not  crossed  out.  Another  similar  addition  is  p.i)  in  13. 

yydopccvoi.  The  expression  wvdavop.ai  v apa  tivoc  does  not  have  many  occurrences  in  the  pa¬ 
pyri,  but  this  is  rather  due  to  the  fact  that  the  agent  is  usually  not  mentioned  than  that  it  is  expressed 
by  a  different  construction  (the  alternative  being  the  verb  followed  by  genitive).  It  seems  worth  not¬ 
ing  that  the  usual  construction  of  the  agent  after  forms  of  the  verb  based  on  the  aorist  stem  (wB-)  is 
almost  always  v apa  tivoc,  whereas  the  construction  following  verbs  based  on  the  present  stem  (wvd-) 
is  almost  always  the  genitive. 

13  elcpdoTcov.  The  ultimate  meaning  of  this  should  be  ‘so  that  you  do  [not?  worry?]  by  getting 
news  from  some  other  person  of  the  kind  who  tend  not  to  speak  the  truth,  I  have  thought  it  .  .  If 
indeed  there  was  a  ‘not’  (ftij),  it  could  well  be  what  is  missing  after  the  iva  Sc  of  the  original  text.  We 
also  need  a  verb  iva  8e  or  ovcoc  S’  ay;  this  might  have  been  added  by  the  second  hand,  and  we  would 
expect  it  (possibly  with  pi-q,  if  it  was  not  written  in  12)  somewhere  in  the  unread  traces  over  line  13. 

15  cKTapq\x&\riTe.  This  compound  has  occurred  only  in  one  other  papyrus,  P.  Gen.  I  1.12  (213), 
a  letter  of  a  senior  Roman  functionary. 

17  vpocayopcvci.  The  use  of  the  singular  instead  of  the  plural  in  verbs  followed  by  more  than 
one  subject  is  not  uncommon  in  the  papyri;  see  Mayser,  Grammatik  ii.3  30-33. 

18  0'  Ccorac.  The  putative  omicron  is  written  above  cco.  However,  the  article  is  not  expected, 
unless  Sotas  was  mentioned  in  the  corrections  over  line  13,  which  have  not  been  read.  This  would 
explain  why  the  article  was  added  later. 

21  vav[o]iK-qcla.  This  is  the  Attic  equivalent  to  vavouci,  according  to  the  Atticist  Moeris  (I. 
Bekker,  Harpocration  et  Moeris  (1833)  207).  Dollstadt,  Griechische  Papyrusprivatbriefe  15,  describes  the  latter 
as  belonging  to  literary  as  well  as  everyday  Koivq,  and  adds  a  further  form,  vavouciq  (or  -Irj),  which  he 
classifies  as  Ionic  and  poetic.  Indeed  vavouciq  is  only  attested  in  Ptolemaic  papyri,  unless  one  includes 
P  Flor.  II  273.25  (260)  vavoucqla,  whereas  vavouc(e)l,  though  common  enough,  does  not  occur  be¬ 
fore  the  Roman  period  (in  BGU  II  450.27  (ii/ iii),  vavouc(la)  should  probably  be  resolved  differently). 
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TmvoiK-qcia  (or  -ecla)  has  fewer  attestations  than  7 ravoiKi,  ranging  in  date  from  the  second  to  the  fourth 
century.  All  of  them  occur  in  documents  that  show  good  command  of  Greek,  but  as  far  as  one  can 
see,  none  of  them  has  obvious  atticistic  affinities. 

7 rav[o]iio)cia  evTVxovvrac.  The  two  words  often  occur  together  at  the  close  of  private  letters 
of  the  Roman  period:  see  XLII  3084  7,  P.  Berl.  Zill.  11.23-4,  P.  Flor.  II  273.24-5,  P.  Giss.  Univ.  Ill 
32.30,  P.  land.  II  8.14-15,  P.  Princ.  II  68.15-16,  69.7-8,  III  185.15,  P  Ryl.  II  434.12,  PSI  XIII  1335.30, 
SB  V  7629.9,  etc. 

22  This  must  be  a  repetition  of  the  oath  in  line  11,  and  the  beginning  of  this  line  would  read 
something  along  the  lines  of  Kal  deovc  e77dp.vup.a1,  which  suits  the  space  and  the  sense. 

M.  MALOUTA 


4960.  Letter  to  a  Stolistes 

48  5B.32/E(i-3)b  14  x  16.5  cm  Second  century 

This  letter  concerns  a  victory  in  a  law  court,  which  resulted  in  the  cudgelling 
of  a  man  called  Petseis,  and  which  would  have  been  a  cause  for  celebrations.  The 
sender,  whose  identity  is  uncertain,  reports  on  those  proceedings,  and  gives  the  date 
of  the  hearing  and  a  summary  of  the  outcome.  The  recipients  are  a  ctoXlctt/c  and 
a  7tA rjdoc  of  uncertain  composition;  the  context  points  to  some  priesdy  guild.  The 
legal  procedures  referred  to  in  lines  6-8  are  difficult  to  understand  and  interpret 
fully. 

The  text  is  evenly  spaced,  apart  from  the  first  two  lines  (2—3),  which  are  closer 
together,  and  the  closing  greeting,  which  is  spaced  down  after  one  line  left  blank. 
In  the  one  remaining  line  of  the  prescript  the  words  are  divided  by  large  spaces. 
There  is  some  spacing  between  words  and  sentences  in  the  main  text,  but  not  done 
consistently. 

The  hand  recalls  examples  of  the  chancery  script,  on  which  see  4959  introd. 
The  letters  are  formed  separately.  They  are  written  with  a  wide-tipped  pen  and 
leftward  slant.  A  date  in  the  second  century  would  suit. 

It  is  unclear  whether  the  address  on  the  back  is  in  the  same  hand  as  that 
responsible  for  the  main  text;  the  pen  looks  different,  and  the  script  is  generally 
narrower  and  slants  to  the  right. 

The  text  is  written  along  the  fibres.  The  sheet  exhibits  regular  vertical  as  well 
as  horizontal  fold-marks,  including  a  deep  horizontal  fold.  This  would  indicate 
that  the  letter  must  have  first  been  rolled  and  squashed  flat  in  the  expected  fashion, 
from  right  to  left  (see  LIX  3989  introd.),  but  at  some  later  point,  it  must  have  been 
opened  and  then  folded  again  at  right  angles  to  the  previous  folding. 


to)  [(vac.)  v -\Xrjdci  (vac)  \a ipeiv. 

77 -po  fj[ev]  Tjavroc  evxofxcda  v/xac 
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vyiai[veiv] .  yeivwcKeiv  vp.dc  de- 
Xope[v  ot]i  Tjj  eKTT]  hujKoy- 
5  [/u.]  e[v]  Kal  ivei.Krjcafj.ev  teal 

e^vXoKOTTrjdrj  Ylercelc  em- 
Krjpvccofjevov  “p)  cracia 
aAA’  evfieve  rote  KeKptpevoic”. 

Slo  ypdtjropev  vfielv  ottojc 
10  einpxrjcde  Kal  evcfipalvecde 

Kal  c]Te<f>avrj(f>op'i.av  afere 
cvv]  navr l  rat  ttX rjdet  Kal 
c.6— 7  ]v  Kal  rraldcov. 

{vac) 

eppjtocdat  y(fiac)  ei>x{opeda).  © a>6  f. 

Back,  downwards  along  the  fibres : 

15  (m.  2?)  ] CToXiCTrj l  Kal  rip  TrXrj[dei. 

2  v/jac :  v  corr.  from  c?  3  1.  yivwcKeiv  5  1.  iviK-pcap-ev  8  1.  ep.p.eve 

9  1.  vp.lv  12  -n-avri:  v  corr.  from  a?  14  Yevx 

.  .  the  gathering,  greetings.  First  of  all  we  wish  you  health.  We  want  you  to  know,  that  on  the 
sixth  our  case  was  heard  through,  and  we  won.  Petseis  was  flogged,  while  a  herald  cried  “do  not  cause 
trouble,  but  abide  by  the  judgement  (of  the  court)”.  Therefore  we  write  to  you,  so  that  you  can  rejoice 
and  be  merry  and  conduct  a  wreath-wearing  (festival),  together  with  the  whole  gathering,  both  of  .  .  . 
and  of  children.  We(?)  pray  for  your  health.  Thoth  6.’ 

Back:  .  .  the  [.  .  .  ?\stolistes  and  the  gathering  [. 

1  tcu  Cf.  12,  15.  In  12-13  the  noun  is  defined  by  genitives,  -a>]v  Kal  valSwv;  in  the 

address  it  is  preceded  by  ]ctoAicti}i  (or  a  compound),  which  shows  that  the  letter  was  addressed  to 
an  individual  as  well  as  the  group.  We  should  allow  for  two  lines  lost  at  the  top;  there  will  have  stood 
a  proper  name  or  names  in  the  nominative,  a  name  in  the  dative,  and  ( — )ctoAicti}i  Kal. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  other  example  of  tt\t)Qoc  as  addressee  in  papyrus  letters.  The 
‘collective  address’  is  elsewhere  expressed  in  the  opening  formula  in  more  precise  terms,  as  e.g.  in 
E  Amh.  II  40.1—3  (ii  bo)  ’HttioSwpoc  run  Aeccorei  Kal  rote  lepevci  tov  CoKvoiralov  xalpeiv,  and  in 
the  closing  formula  in  terms  such  as  ippcocdal  ce  evgop-ai  7 ravoixei'.  Otherwise,  as  in  LV  3809  12-13 
aerra^ov  rove  cvp.p.a8r)Tac  navTac,  the  internal  coherence  of  the  TrXrjBoc  is  accurately  specified. 

The  word  -n-AijSoc  can  have  several  connotations.  In  a  few  cases  it  can  mean  ‘crowd’,  ‘mob’  in 
general  (e.g.  BGU  VI  1214.24).  More  often  it  refers  to  a  group  of  things  or  animals:  -n-XrjBoc  -n-pofia ratv 
(P.  Cair.  Zen.  Ill  59394.3-4),  /St/3At<xJv  (P.  Fam.  Tebt.  15.89),  oIki uiv  (P.  Hib.  II 197  i  4),  apyvplov  (P.  Tebt. 
Ill  772.6),  etc.  The  cases  of  human  7tAt)07j  usually  refer  to  priests:  ir\-t]Boc  lepewv  (CPR  XV  17.9; 
P  Bacch.  24.8;  P.  Lond.  VII  2188  iii  56;  P.  Mert.  II  73.3;  P  Tebt.  II  310.4),  but  also  there  are  7tAi)07j 
crpuTuuTwv  (CPR  VII  25.5),  yepSlwv  (P.  Mich.  II  124  ii  19),  avSpaiv  araKrinv  (L  3381  18),  KaKovpywv 
(LVIII  3926  5-6),  veavicKcov  (P.  Panop.  27.20). 

All  passages  in  which  a  -n-Aij^oc  lepewv  occurs  suggest  that  more  than  a  mere  crowd  is  meant. 
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The  expression  denotes  an  organized  corporation,  which  has  legal  status  in  itself  (cf.  esp.  E  Tebt.  II 
310,  where  Thaubastis  surrenders  some  temple  land  to  the  corporation  of  priests,  and  P.  Lond.  VII 
2188,  where  the  priests  of  Pathyris  sue  for  redress  as  a  corporation).  It  is  doubtful  whether  ttXt)6oc 
should  be  seen  as  a  technical  legal  term;  it  would  be  more  convincing  to  conclude  that  the  word  does 
not  have  such  connotations  in  itself,  but  is  used  to  describe  a  group  which  has  internal  coherence. 
This  argument  may  be  supported  by  P.  Bacch.  24.8  Sia  to  tovc  lep(e)ic  a-rro  7 rXrjdovc  elc  0X1 '.yovc 
KaTt]PTTj[i<epai,  which  uses  the  same  word  but  in  its  commoner  meaning. 

2  vp.dc.  v  is  a  correction  from  c.  The  error  probably  occurred  because  the  scribe  was  more  used 
to  writing  to  a  single  recipient,  that  is,  ce. 

4-5  8ir]Koycdri[p\e[v].  C.  B.  Welles,  Royal  Correspondence  in  the  Hellenistic  Period:  A  Study  in  Greek 
Inscriptions  (1934)  235,  notes  the  use  of  the  verb  for  listening  to  envoys  and  judicial  hearings,  and  com¬ 
ments  that  ‘in  both  connections,  the  verb  belongs  to  the  koine,  but  the  uses  are  only  a  slight  extension 
of  the  Attic  meaning  “to  hear  through”  ’ .  The  same  verb  is  used  of  a  judicial  hearing  in  NT  Acts  23.35 
(the  arraignment  of  Paul  at  Caesarea),  and  commonly  in  papyri,  e.g.  P.  Yale  I  42.31  6  yap  flacDevc 
avroc  Kadr/pevoc  8 laicovei. 

6  e^vXoKorrrjdr].  The  verb  occurs  in  several  Ptolemaic  documents  in  the  sense  of  ‘to  cut  wood’, 
and  refers  to  a  particular  agricultural  activity;  see  M.  Schnebel,  Die  Landwirtschaft  im  hellenistischen 
Agypten  (1925)  22.  Later  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  seems  to  have  changed  radically,  and  kotttco 
reverts  to  the  definition  ‘to  smite,  strike’  rather  than  ‘to  cut’.  The  meaning  ‘to  cudgel’  or  ‘to  cudgel  to 
death’  appears  in  papyri  of  the  Roman  period,  mosdy  in  reference  to  illegal  use  of  violence,  for  which 
retribution  is  sought  (see  the  evidence  collected  by  B.  Kelly,  The  Repression  of  Violence  in  the  Roman  Prin- 
cipate  (diss.  Oxford  2002)  316-29,  but  note  that  it  excludes  military  violence).  However,  in  IV  706  =  M. 
Chr.  81.12-13  (73?;  see  BL  IX  181),  a  report  of  proceedings  before  a  prefect,  we  find  edv  ce  pepp-prat 
.  .  .  ^vXoKorrridrjval  ce  KeXevccu. 

The  practice  of  beating  people  with  sticks  or  rods  seems  to  have  been  a  Roman  custom,  es¬ 
pecially  in  a  military  context.  Castigatio  was  performed  in  the  form  of  flogging,  employed  with  no 
distinction  of  rank  or  position  (cf.  Frontinus  Strategemata  4.1 ;  C.  E.  Brand,  Roman  Alilitary  Law  (1968) 
103—5),  and  took  several  forms  according  to  the  seriousness  of  the  transgression,  as  well  as  the  official 
carrying  out  the  punishment.  The  most  brutal  form  of  cudgelling,  and  one  resulting  in  death,  was 
Justuarium,  a  punishment  for  soldiers  proven  not  to  have  been  doing  their  duty.  This  is  explained  in 
modern  literature  as  the  beating  of  the  condemned  soldier  with  clubs,  fustes,  by  his  fellow  soldiers  (for 
an  overview  of  military  punishments  see  P.  Southern,  The  Roman  Army  (2007)  146-8).  Plb.  6.37,  how¬ 
ever,  describes  the  procedure  of  gvXoKoirla  as  the  accused  soldier  being  touched  by  an  official’s  club, 
as  a  sign  of  condemnation,  and  then  being  stoned  to  death  by  his  comrades.  A  similar  punishment 
was  whipping  with  rods,  virgae,  performed  on  criminals  before  their  execution,  and  considered  a  great 
disgrace  (Brand,  Ronun  Military  Law  80).  Roman  soldiers  were  also  cudgelled  by  the  centurion,  who 
used  a  vine  staff,  mils.  It  seems  that  this  was  a  more  ‘everyday’  kind  of  punishment,  for  less  serious 
crimes  and  without  implications  of  disgrace  (Brand,  ibick). 

The  principal  occurrences  of  the  word  in  Greek  literature,  mainly  in  Polybius  (6.37.1,  2,  38.1, 
3),  identify  £ vXoKonla  with  Justuarium.  The  word  also  appears  in  Epictetus  (3.7.32,  4.4.38)  applied  to 
the  beating  of  donkeys.  Philo  In  Flaccum  10  gives  first  an  example  of  official  violence  and  then  de¬ 
scribes  the  practice  behind  it.  E.  A.  Sophocles,  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  Periods,  relates 
£ vXoKorrla  to  juXcnc  rraluj,  citing  D.  H.  Ant.  Rom.  9.50.7  ivXoic  7 raiopevoi  Siepddprjcav. 

There  is  little  evidence  for  official  use  of  force  against  private  citizens  (TV  706;  P  Flor.  I  61 ;  SB 
V  7523,  on  which  see  below).  R.  S.  Bagnall,  BASP26  (1989)  213,  argues  that  these  are  cases  of  threats, 
and  they  are  recorded  but  never  actually  carried  out.  However,  he  adds  that  even  though  physical 
abuse  of  free  citizens  was  forbidden  by  official  edicts,  official  violence  even  against  free  persons  did 
exist  and  was  to  be  feared.  In  the  present  case  it  is  unlikely  that  Petseis  is  a  slave :  there  is  evidence  that 
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the  transgressions  of  slaves  do  not  become  legal  cases,  since  their  masters  have  the  right  to  discipline 
them  themselves  (ibid.  207).  It  is  likely  that  Petseis  falls  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes:  if  he 
is  not  a  slave,  he  is  obviously  not  a  Roman  citizen  either.  As  an  Egyptian,  or  ‘Greek’,  he  could  be 
subjected  to  corporal  punishment. 

Little  is  known  about  penalties  inflicted  on  people  by  the  courts  of  Roman  Egypt.  It  seems  that 
for  slaves  and  men  of  low  status,  the  penalty  for  very  serious  crimes  would  be  hard  labour  in  an  army 
camp,  mine  or  quarry.  Also  prisons  are  mentioned  as  well  as  guard  duty  there  (N.  Lewis,  Life  in  Egypt 
under  Roman  Rule  (1985)  194).  There  are  a  few  references  to  beatings  ordered  for  the  violation  of  court 
orders  (ibid.),  and  based  on  the  contents  of  the  imKrjpvtjic,  one  can  assume  that  the  document  in 
question  is  such  a  case.  R.  Taubenschlag,  Opera  minora  ii  (1959)  737-41,  gives  several  examples  of  court- 
ordered  floggings,  and  differentiates  between  corporal  sentences  as  Erpressungsmittel  or  Strafe.  One 
interesting  case  is  SB  V  7523  (153),  where  a  Roman  citizen  is  being  cudgelled  on  orders  of  a  strategus 
(on  this  papyrus  see  H.  Horstkotte,  fPE  in  (1996)  256-8). 

IJerceic.  A  Greek  transliteration  of  a  Demotic  name,  likely  to  mean  ‘the  one  whom  the  goddess 
Shay  has  given’  (suggested  by  Professor  W.  J.  Tait).  This  form  is  unparalleled  in  the  papyri,  although 
one  can  find  variations  of  it  such  as  Llercecic,  Llercevc.  The  common  IJerceipic,  though  similar  in 
Greek,  involves  Osiris  rather  than  Shay.  For  such  names  see  E.  Luddeckens,  Demotisches  Namenbuch 
(1992)  iv  280,  308,  344  (cf.  v  298) ;  J.  Quaegebeur,  Le  Dieu  egvptien  Shaidans  la  religion  et  ronomastique  (1975). 

6-7  em.Kripvccop.evov.  There  are  several  possible  ways  of  articulating  the  letters  within  this 
sentence.  In  this  edition  it  has  been  interpreted  as  an  impersonal  passive  compound  in  the  genitive 
absolute,  of  which  the  subject  is  the  following  sentence.  Though  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  this 
construction,  two  other  ways  of  interpreting  it  should  also  be  mentioned:  em  Kqpvccopevov  (rivoc), 
i.e.,  in  the  presence  (of  someone)  who  announced,  in  which  case  the  next  sentence  would  be  the 
object;  imK-qpvccopev  “ov  pi )  cracia  ”.  The  grammar  of  em  Kr/pvccopevov  is  not  impossible,  and 
ultimately  it  does  not  make  much  difference  concerning  the  sense.  Nevertheless,  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  was  meant  to  be  one  word,  given  that  in  the  surviving  documents  forms  of  K-qpvcceiv  almost 
always  appear  as  compounds.  The  second  alternative  is  even  less  likely.  It  does  not  make  good  sense, 
and  would  create  unnecessary  and  clumsy  asyndeta,  to  have  a  first  person  subject  for  any  form  of 
emKrjpvcceiv,  and  certainly  not  in  the  present  tense. 

7  cracia  .  The  second  of  the  unread  letters  is  a  round  one.  If  there  is  another  letter  after 
it  (there  is  some  scattered  ink),  this  would  disallow  the  most  obvious  guess,  cracia^e  (cracia^eiv, 
craciac-pc,  or  craciacai  are  all  palaeographically  impossible).  Based  on  palaeography,  one  might  also 
suggest  craciacov ,  but  p-q  with  the  2nd-person  singular  aorist  imperative  would  be  unexpected.  There 
is  only  one  isolated  and  uncertain  example  in  the  papyri,  P.  Lond.  VI  1915.36  (c.330-40)  pr)  ovv  ap[e ]  - 
^77f[°]y  (Mandilaras,  The  Verb  300,  questions  the  reading,  but  according  to  the  editor  the  final  v  seems 
secure; see  BL  VII  93). 

8  evpeve  rote  KCKpipevoic.  The  easiest  conclusion  drawn  from  this  phrase  is  that  Petseis  has 
transgressed  against  a  previous  court  decision;  he  is  being  punished  now,  to  learn  that  he  must  com¬ 
ply  with  the  ruling  of  the  court  the  first  time  round.  Similar  phrases  occur  in  P.  Mert.  Ill  104.18,  of 
the  early  Roman  period,  ovk  eppevei  roic  KeKpip(evoic)\  I  38  =  M.  Chr.  58.16  (49/50)  pr)  fiovXopevov 
evpelvai  rote  KCKpipevoic',  SB  VI  9252.9  (118)  orreve  rreldovrai  rote  KCKpipevoic.  It  is  plausible  to  as¬ 
sume  that  in  all  these  cases  the  process  is  more  or  less  the  same,  though  none  of  them  contains  any 
indication  of  physical  violence  applied  or  threatened  as  a  means  of  coercion. 

10  evcpxrjcde  ko.I  evppalvecOe.  evppalvecde  occurs  most  often  in  the  phrase  eppwc8a'i  ce  elixopai 
Kai  evppaivecda  1,  as  for  example  in  P  Mich.  VIII  465.46.  Here  no  form  of  pwvvvpi  could  match  the 
traces,  but  a  form  of  evu>xeicdai  suits  both  the  traces  and  the  sense :  this  verb  is  associated  with  feast¬ 
ing  and  dining,  which  is  very  appropriate  to  the  setting  of  a  crepavqpopia  [evppaivopai  does  not  seem 
to  have  this  particular  sense). 
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io-ii  evcpxvcde  .  .  .  evppaevecde  .  .  .  agere.  A  curious  parataxis  of  three  verbs,  which  seem  to 
be  in  the  present  subjunctive,  present  indicative,  and  future  indicative  (or  aorist  imperative)  respec¬ 
tively.  The  sentence  is  intended  to  be  a  secondary  pure  final  clause  introduced  by  ottcoc.  The  normal 
construction  of  this  kind  of  clause  after  a  verb  in  the  present  tense  is  with  a  verb  in  the  subjunctive. 
The  problem  is  the  second  verb,  since  ottwc  is  not  normally  construed  with  the  present  indicative.  F. 
Blass,  A.  Debrunner,  F.  Rehkopf,  Grammatik  des  neutestamentlichen  Griechisch  (1979)  298-9,  consider  Iva 
with  present  indicative  to  be  a  scribal  mistake,  but  do  not  mention  the  possibility  of  a  similar  con¬ 
struction  with  o-nwc.  Gignac,  Grammar  ii  385-9,  argues  that  forms  of  the  indicative  frequendy  substi¬ 
tute  those  of  the  subjunctive,  and  partly  attributes  this  phenomenon  to  the  phonological  identification 
of  several  endings  (-eec/-T)c,  -cel  -r\,  etc.).  Fie  gives  many  examples  in  clauses  introduced  by  ear,  el, 
and  Iva,  but  he  too  does  not  mention  ottwc.  One  example  however  can  be  found  in  Mayser,  Grammatik 
ii.  1  231,  from  PSI  IV  382.17,  which  has  ottwc  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  present  indicative,  ottw(c )  Se 
epyal,6peda;  but  cpyal,opeda  could  be  a  phonetic  version  of  cpyai,wpeda. 

An  alternative  hypothesis  is  that  evppaevecde  is  imperative.  According  to  H.  Ljungvik,  Beitrdge 
zur  Syntax  der  spatgriechischen  Volkssprache  (1932)  49-50,  there  are  examples  in  the  papyri  of  the  impera¬ 
tive  taking  the  place  of  the  subjunctive,  in  clauses  introduced  by  Iva,  i<j>’  wtc,  and  ottwc. 

As  for  the  third  verb,  Mandilaras,  The  Verb  197,  argues  that  the  future  indicative  can  sometimes 
replace  the  subjunctive  in  pure  final  clauses,  but  limits  the  statement  by  saying  that  this  only  occurs 
with  wc  and  Iva,  and  that  ottwc  with  future  indicative  occurs  only  in  classical  Greek.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  fragmentary  example  in  P.  Col.  IV  93.9  (mid  in  bo  [HGV]),  ottwc  poe  vt rappee,  which  pos¬ 
sibly  is  a  final  clause.  In  Blass-Debrunner-Rehkopf,  Grammatik  298-9,  ottwc  with  such  a  construction 
in  pure  final  clauses  is  considered  normal. 

A  final  consideration  is  the  possibility  that  the  third  verb  is  not  part  of  the  same  sentence.  If 
the  restored  Kae  that  connects  it  with  the  previous  line  were  not  there,  one  could  punctuate  after 
evppaevecde  and  restore  rr/v;  however,  this  would  imply  that  it  was  a  particular  crepav-p popea  being 
referred  to.  It  is  also  risky  to  take  a  strong  position  on  whether  the  asyndeton  created  by  this  hypothesis 
is  possible  or  not ;  though  there  are  no  asyndeta  elsewhere  in  the  text,  the  sample  is  too  small  to  allow 
judgement  on  the  author’s  style.  But  even  if  teal  were  accepted,  it  would  not  be  impossible  that  a  new 
sentence  started  at  this  point,  though  admittedly  it  would  be  a  very  inelegant  structure. 

The  overall  impression  that  the  document  gives  about  the  literacy  of  its  author  is  a  very  good 
one.  Therefore,  the  confusion  of  tenses  and  moods  in  this  sentence  cannot  be  simply  dismissed  as 
a  grammatical  mistake. 

11  c]t epavppop'eav.  The  word  or  cognates  have  occurred  in  VII  1021  15  (54)  816  ttovtcc 
opeeXopev  CTepavppopovvTac  Kai  [jovOvtovvtox  deoic  Trace  elSevae  yapira;  P.  Giss.  27  =  W.  Chr.  17.9 
(c.115  [HGV])  Kai  crepav-ppopeav  a£w  Kai  rote  deoic  rac  opeeXopevac  C7rorSac  8770801;  LV  3781  14 
(117)  evxop[evoe]  ovv  Trace  deoic  alwveov  avrov  tt)v  Seapovpv  'ppciv  pvXaxdpvae  crcpavp p 0 pry. o p[cv) 
ip’  pp(epac)  e\  BGU  II  646  =  W.  Chr.  490.23—4  (193)  TravSrip.ee  [ 6 \  vo\  vjrox  Kai  evxopevovc  vtt ep  re  tov 
SerjvcKovc  AiiTOKpaTOVc  k\ at  to  ] 0  cvvTravroc  oIkov  crepa\ v7jp\oprjcae  ppcpac  TTevTCKa'eSe[Ka.  Cf.  also 
Dittenberger,  OGI I  6.22  (31 1  bc)  ttjv  Se  dvc'eav  «a[i]  tov  aywva  Kai  T-rjv  crepav-ppoplav,  56.40  (239/8 
bc)  7j pepac  ttcvtc  jicra  CTepavripop'eac  Kai  dvcewv  Kai  cttovSwv  Kai  twv  aXXwv  twv  ttpoct)k6vtwv. 

In  most  examples  crepav-ppopla  is  connected  with  some  major  political  event,  and  all  the 
documents  cited  above  are  official  announcements:  1021  is  a  notification  of  the  accession  of  Nero; 
P.  Giss.  27  is  a  private  letter  in  which  Aphrodisius  proposes  to  celebrate  a  victory  of  the  strategus 
Apollonius  (probably  against  the  forces  of  the  Jewish  revolt);  3781  is  an  announcement  of  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Hadrian;  W.  Chr.  490  refers  to  the  celebration  of  the  rule  of  Pertinax;  OGI  I  6  mentions 
crepavripopea  as  part  of  the  festivals  in  honour  of  Alexander;  OGI  I  56,  the  Canopus  Decree,  is 
a  decree  of  the  Egyptian  priests  in  honour  of  Ptolemy  m  and  Berenice.  Moreover,  or  perhaps  con¬ 
sequently,  in  all  these  texts  CTepavppopea  has  clear  religious  connotations.  This  becomes  even  clearer 
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by  the  fact  that  the  word  is  accompanied  by  a  mention  of  sacrificing  to  the  gods  or  something  similar. 
Also  in  some  of  these  cases  the  number  of  days  that  the  ‘wreath-wearing’  will  last  is  specified.  In  re¬ 
ligious  festivals  wreaths  were  worn  by  the  people  taking  part,  by  the  sacrificial  animals,  and  were  also 
used  to  adorn  temples  on  important  occasions  (S.  Price,  Rituals  and  Power  (1984)  108-12). 

The  fact  that  a  cTesjsaviqpopia  usually  is  part  of  a  major  event,  should  not  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  flogging  of  Tlercelc  was  of  such  great  importance  as  to  be  celebrated  in  a  way  comparable  to 
the  accession  or  the  birthday  of  an  emperor.  The  most  likely  interpretation  would  be  that  the  nXi/doc 
was  preparing  a  great  celebration  involving  a  CTepavqtjsopla,  and  IdeTcelc  was  for  some  reason  an 
obstacle.  Now  that  he  has  been  punished  for  it,  the  priests  can  go  on  performing  their  duties.  A  re¬ 
moter  possibility  would  be  that  the  expression  cTetjsav-qtjsoplav  a£ere  is  meant  figuratively;  cf.  PSI  XII 
1247.8  ff.  ear  Kop-l^uip-ai  vp.usv  ypap.p.aTa,  eopT-qv  'ay us.  This  argument,  however,  is  weakened  by  the 
fact  that  the  particular  cTepav-ppopia  is  described  further:  ci>v]  ttovtI  tus  -nX-pdei  nal  |  [  c.6-7  ]v  Kal 
rralSusv.  This  would  be  exaggerated  in  the  case  of  a  metaphorical  expression. 

13  c.6-7  ]v  Kal  rralSusv.  The  context  seems  to  be  very  much  connected  with  priests  and  temples 
(cf.  the  address  on  the  back),  so  that  [lepeus]v  would  seem  appropriate.  Besides,  a  -rrXrjSoe  lepeusv  is 
the  most  usual  form  of  a  tt\t)6oc  in  the  papyri.  In  any  case,  the  word  to  restore  depends  on  what  one 
takes  those  ‘children’  to  be.  A  tracing,  however,  does  not  easily  confirm  the  supplement,  unless  all  the 
letters  in  this  word  were  horizontally  elongated  and  spaced  out  (which  is  not  impossible,  but  does  not 
seem  justified,  especially  since  all  but  us  are  very  narrow  letters).  [av8pus]v  would  seem  more  likely, 
albeit  still  too  short  for  the  break.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  idea  of  some  kind  of  a  priestly  7 rXrjBoc  is 
still  to  be  assumed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  the  actual  word  was,  since  ctoAictc ov  or  any  other  specific 
priesdy  rank  is  too  long. 

The  ‘children’  are  part  of  the  7 rXrjBoc.  It  is  not  clear  whether  they  are  children  or  slaves.  If 
the  former,  they  could  be  sons  and  daughters  of  the  priests  (assuming  that  the  -n-Xr/Boe  did  consist  of 
priests),  living  in  the  temples;  they  could  be  pupils  at  the  temple  school;  or  they  could  themselves  be 
priests.  D.  J.  Thompson  in  M.  Beard,  J.  North,  Pagan  Priests  (1990)  101,  notes  that  the  sons  who  inher¬ 
ited  the  priesthood  from  their  fathers  were  often  very  young. 

Such  ‘children’  may  be  mentioned  in  BGU 1 176  =  W.  Chr.  83.9  aTrocrraeBas  rove  -ualSae  a-no  tusv 
lepeusv.  The  meaning  of  the  word  naiSae  is  disputed:  sons  of  priests  (Krebs,  Wessely)  or  slaves  (Otto, 
Wilcken)  ?  Wilcken’s  argument  is  that  if  they  were  sons  of  priests,  the  expression  would  be  rove  nalSae 
am  tusv  Trarepusv  or  rove  vlovc  am  tusv  lepeusv.  However,  even  if  ultimately  Otto  and  Wilcken  could 
be  right,  the  particular  argument  does  not  sound  convincing  (lepusv,  proposed  in  place  of  lepeusv  by 
K.  F.  W.  Schmidt,  BL  III  g,  should  be  ignored;  Wilcken  states  that  he  has  re-examined  the  original).  It 
seems  probable  that  the  reference  is  made  to  an  association  of  priests.  Within  those  associations,  the 
age  of  becoming  a  member  is  not  specified.  Some  became  members  together  with  their  sons,  and  it 
seems  that  this  was  common  practice ;  there  are  several  terms  in  Demotic  which  describe  those  young 
people  or  novices  who  were  part  of  the  association  (F.  de  Cenival,  Les  Associations  religieuses  en  Egypte 
d’apres  les  documents  demotiques  (1972)  150).  What  is  more  interesting  in  this  case,  is  that  apparently  there 
were  formations  within  the  association  consisting  of  some  sort  of  chief  and  the  young  members,  and 
there  even  exists  an  expression  for  this,  p,  ’ts  n  mnh2  • w ,  ‘the  chief  (some  sort  of  chief;  the  exact  meaning 
of  ts  is  unclear)  and  the  young  ones/novices’;  see  de  Cenival,  Les  Associations  173. 

14  Thoth  6  =  September  2/3. 

15  JctoAictiji.  In  the  papyri  there  are  attestations  of  ctoAlctou,  n  pus  toct  0  X  lot  a  1 ,  SevTepocToXicTal, 
IfiiocToXicTal,  lepocToXscTal,  or  lepocToXos.  With  the  exception  of  the  last,  each  of  the  other  words 
could  be  the  one  in  this  document.  For  the  rank  of  ctoAictijc  see  W.  Otto,  Priester  und  Tempel  im  hel- 
lenistischen  Agypten  (1905)  83-4  andj.  A.  S.  Evans,  YCS 17  (1961)  188-9. 
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4961.  Authenticated  Copy  of  a  Petition  to  the  Prefect 
23  3B.i2/A(i)+(2)  19.5  x42  cm  14  November  223 

Despite  the  large  size  of  this  papyrus,  it  is  certain  from  the  restorations  in 
a  2— 3  (cf.  b  35—7)  that  even  in  the  best  preserved  lines  rather  less  than  half  the  width 
is  preserved,  and  considerably  less  than  this  in  many  of  the  other  lines.  What  we 
have  is  a  partially  preserved  authenticated  copy  or  rather  two  copies  of  a  petition  to 
the  prefect  with  his  subscriptio.  It  is  comparable  in  format  to  the  text  that  I  published 
as  LXV  4481,  with  a  discussion  in  the  introduction  of  this  type  of  document  and 
a  list  of  parallels.  Since  then  one  further  text  of  this  type  has  appeared:  P.  Horak 
13,  published  with  an  important  introduction  by  Guido  Bastianini.  See  also  Tor 
Hauken,  Petition  and  Response  (1998)  98-105.  The  ‘outer’  text  (b)  occupies  lines  35  ff. ; 
above  this,  written  in  the  same  hand  but  in  noticeably  smaller  writing,  is  the  ‘inner’ 
text  (a).  There  is  a  gap  of  2.5  cm  between  a  and  b.  The  inner  text  would  have  been 
tightly  rolled  (shown  clearly  by  the  formation  of  the  worm-holes),  and  sealed  and 
signed  on  the  back  by  the  witnesses.  Three  of  the  signatures  still  survive,  though 
none  of  the  seals.  These  signatures  start  at  the  top  of  the  outer  document  and  run 
downwards  at  180°  to  the  direction  of  the  text  on  the  front.  Both  sides  of  the  papy¬ 
rus  are  written  transversa  charta.  There  is  a  kollesis  22.5  cm  from  the  upper  edge.  On 
‘double  documents’  in  general,  see  now,  in  addition  to  the  remarks  and  bibliogra¬ 
phy  in  4481  introd.,  the  important  discussion  by  Dominic  Rathbone  in  Essays  and 
Texts  in  Honor  of  J.  David  Thomas  (2001)  102-5. 

The  general  structure  of  the  document  is  clear.  It  begins  with  the  statement 
regarding  certification  (a  2-3,  B35-7);  the  petition  itself  occupies  almost  the  whole 
of  what  follows  (A3— 33,  b 37-82);  at  the  end  is  a  copy  of  the  prefect’s  subscriptio 
(a  33-4,  B83-5).  This  format  is  almost  the  same  as  that  found  in  BGU  II  525  +  III 
970  =  M.  Chr.  242  (177)  and  XVII  2131  (207);  and  very  close  to  that  in  LXV  4481 
(179)  and  BGU  XI  2061  (207),  which  differ  in  that  the  certification  clause  comes 
once  only,  between  the  two  copies.  4961,  however,  has  three  unexpected  features. 
In  the  first  place,  above  the  first  line  of  the  document  proper,  in  what  would  have 
been  close  to  the  centre  of  the  original  papyrus,  is  the  numeral  see  further  1  n. 
Secondly,  the  documents  just  mentioned  all  have  the  prefect’s  subscriptio  written  in 
the  same  hand  as  the  petition.  In  4961  the  hand  changes  for  the  subscriptio ,  as  is 
most  clear  in  B84— 5.  In  a  the  change  of  hand  can  be  seen  earlier  than  this,  in  the 
statement  concerning  Agathus  Daemon  (a 33),  and  presumably  will  have  changed 
at  this  point  in  b.  So  little  survives  of  this  second  hand  in  both  copies,  and  it  is  so 
abraded  in  b,  that  one  hesitates  to  insist  that  it  is  the  same  in  both  copies,  though 
this  is  what  we  should  expect.  It  is  not  too  surprising  that  a  subscriptio  should  have 
been  copied  later,  after  the  petition  and  its  subscriptio  had  been  publicly  displayed. 
This  is  almost  certainly  what  happened  in  XLVII  3364  (see  Tyche  18  (2003)  204-5) 
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and  no  doubt  in  other  cases.  We  could  suppose  that  two  copies  of  the  petition  were 
prepared  in  advance  and  that  once  the  subscript io  had  been  posted,  there  was  added 
to  each  of  them  (by  Agathus  Daemon?)  a  copy  of  this  subscriptio. 

The  third  peculiar  feature  in  4961  is  that  on  the  back  there  appear  to  be 
several  lines  of  writing,  along  the  fibres  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses’  signatures,  one  set  of  lines  underneath  the  signatures,  another  set  several 
centimetres  below  them.  These  are  in  fact  offsets  from  the  ‘inner’  text  on  the  front, 
which  was  clearly  rolled  and  sealed  while  the  ink  was  still  wet. 

The  difficulty  of  calculating  the  amount  lost  in  the  larger  lacunas  is  compli¬ 
cated.  In  A3,  where  the  restoration  ought  to  be  certain  (i.e.,  we  expect  avrlypapov 
to  be  followed  immediately  by  the  imperial  titles),  we  have  195  letters,  but  in  no 
other  line  of  a  can  we  be  confident  of  the  restoration,  b  is  more  useful.  The  restora¬ 
tions  should  be  certain  in  B36,  giving  123  letters  to  the  line,  B37,  giving  124  letters, 
B42  (cf.  a 6— 7),  giving  134  letters,  and  B47  (cf.  a  9-10),  giving  only  no  letters.  How¬ 
ever,  if  we  count  the  letters  in  the  part  that  survives  before  the  break  in  the  papyrus 
in  those  lines  where  the  break  comes  earliest,  which  amounts  to  about  one-third  of 
the  original  line,  we  find  that  the  first  ten  lines  of  b  (ignoring  b  35 ;  see  below)  have 
about  44  letters ;  this  number  reduces  over  the  same  area  to  about  36  letters  over 
the  next  ten  lines  and  to  about  34  letters  over  the  remainder.  This  suggests  that  at 
first  the  scribe  was  writing  about  120-25  letters  in  each  line  but  by  the  later  part  of 
the  text  this  was  no  more  than  about  105.  The  same  thing  seems  to  have  happened 
in  a:  counting  the  letters  up  to  the  same  point  as  in  b  gives  an  average  of  67  letters 
in  the  first  ten  lines  (ignoring  A2;  see  below),  only  59  in  the  next  ten,  and  no  more 
than  55  in  the  last  ten.  This  would  point  to  a  reduction  in  lines  length  from  about 
190  letters  at  first  to  no  more  170  later.  There  is  a  further  complication.  In  lines 
A2  and  b  35  what  would  seem  to  be  the  standard  formula  gives  227  and  133  letters 
respectively,  with  only  2-3  letters  in  ekthesis ,  and  this  is  without  the  alias  name  for 
Diogenis.  Restorations  based  on  these  lines,  therefore,  would  suggest  at  least  20  let¬ 
ters  more  in  a  and  10  more  in  b.  I  do  not  see  how  to  reconcile  this  with  the  length 
of  line  suggested  by  B36  and  37  and  by  A3  (though  cf.  A 2  n.).  In  B37  nothing  is  ex¬ 
pected  between  avriypapov  and  the  imperial  titles,  though  there  may  have  been  a 
vacat  (a  small  vacat  does  indeed  survive),  but  there  is  no  obvious  place  for  such  a  vacat 
in  b  36  (there  is  a  vacat  in  A9  and  in  what  seems  to  be  the  wrong  place  in  b  46).  From 
all  this  it  will  be  clear  that  the  number  of  letters  suggested  in  the  text  for  the  longer 
lacunas  should  be  treated  as  no  more  than  a  rough  guide. 

Since  so  much  of  the  papyrus  is  missing,  there  is  no  hope  of  producing  con¬ 
nected  sense.  What  is  clear  is  that  the  document  contained  two  copies  of  a  petition 
by  a  certain  Aurelia  Diogenis  to  the  prefect  M.  Aedinius  Iulianus.  After  the  stand¬ 
ard  formula  relating  to  the  copying  of  the  petition,  which  had  been  posted  publicly 
in  Alexandria  (a 2— 3,  B35— 7),  Diogenis  prefixes  to  her  petition  imperial  constitu¬ 
tions  that  were  no  doubt  intended  to  support  her  case  (a 3-9,  b  37-45).  Apparendy 
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these  constitutions  stated  (i)  that  no  praeiudicium  exists  if  a  petitioner  has  lied,  and 
(2)  that  parents  and  children  are  in  certain  circumstances  permitted  to  take  ac¬ 
tion  if  they  believe  they  have  been  wronged.  On  the  use  of  imperial  decisions  as 
precedents,  see  R.  Katzoff,  S£  89  (1972)  273-8.  The  format  of  4961  in  this  respect, 
with  imperial  decisions  quoted  before  the  petition  proper,  is  found  in  several  other 
petitions,  e.g.  SB  X  10537;  the  editor’s  comment  in  the  ed.pr.  {BASF  6  (1969)  17)  that 
this  is  ‘a  rather  unusual  procedure’  is  incorrect — such  a  procedure  was  the  norm 
(cf.  Katzoff,  loc.  cit.).  For  a  petition  preceded  by  a  combination  of  imperial  rescripts 
and  an  edict  (as  in  4961)  see  P.  Flor.  Ill  382.  For  judicial  decisions  issued  by  Severus 
on  his  visit  to  Alexandria  in  199—200,  see  LXVII  4593  introd.  Cf.  also  Jean-Pierre 
Coriat,  Le  Prince  legislateur  (1997)  123—5. 

The  petition  proper  begins  with  a  general  introduction  (a 9— 12,  b 47—51).  Dio- 
genis  then  proceeds  to  recount  her  case  in  great  detail,  much  of  which  we  can  no 
longer  comprehend.  It  is  certain  that  she  is  or  had  been  in  dispute  with  her  father 
over  some  property.  It  seems  that  this  property  originally  came  to  her  as  a  gift  (a  12— 
14,  B51-4),  but  before  something  or  other  took  place  (iv  rw  juerafi)  XP°VV  B55)> 
her  father  had  remarried  and  had  children  by  his  new  wife  (a  15,  B55— 6).  Urged 
on  by  Diogenis’  stepmother,  her  father  brought  a  petition  against  his  daughter, 
no  doubt  alleging  that  she  had  not  shown  proper  filial  duty  towards  him  (a  16-18, 
B57— 61).  He  obtained  the  subscriptio  partially  preserved  in  a  19,  B62.  This  seems  to 
have  led  to  a  court  hearing  that  resulted  in  her  father  losing  his  case;  this  at  any 
rate  seems  to  be  the  implication  of  ijTrijffy  in  A21.  Whereupon  her  father  brought 
a  further  petition  and  obtained  another  subscriptio ,  the  end  of  which  is  preserved 
(a 2 1—3 :  rr/v  Move av  77739  [rjoiav  TrorfceTai).  After  this  the  text  becomes  even  more 
difficult  to  interpret,  as  the  papyrus,  especially  in  b,  is  less  well  preserved.  It  seems 
likely  that  Diogenis’  father  died  (a  24)  and  that  her  stepmother  had  in  some  way 
deprived  Diogenis  of  some  property,  probably  because  of  the  terms  of  the  will  that 
Diogenis’  father  had  made,  which  she  claims  is  illegal  (a 28).  We  then  come  to  the 
concluding  part  of  the  petition  (A30-32,  B78-81).  In  his  subscriptio  the  prefect  prob¬ 
ably  said  little  more  than  ‘petition  the  epistrategus’  (see  B84— 5  n.). 

In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  the  text  that  is  lost,  the  legal  situation  is  far 
from  clear.  On  this  I  am  grateful  for  advice  which  I  have  received  from  Prof.  A.  M. 
Honore ;  I  have  also  benefited  greatly  from  discussing  the  problems  with  Dr  Antti 
Arjava.  There  are  many  things  we  do  not  know:  for  example,  whether  Diogenis 
was  married  or  what  her  age  was,  or  whether  she  had  full  brothers  or  sisters  (she 
certainly  had  at  least  one  half-brother  or  sister  (15)).  If  she  had  a  husband,  she  does 
not  mention  him  (unless  his  name  occurs  in  14  or  30;  neither  seems  very  likely).  We 
cannot  be  certain  that  it  was  Roman  law  which  was  being  applied.  By  the  date  of 
4961  the  parties  were  of  course  Roman  citizens,  and  there  is  explicit  mention  of 
o  rdjuoc  Tcbv  ’Pco/jcallcov  (B75).  But  we  are  only  some  ten  years  after  the  Constitutio 
Antoniniana,  and  Arjava  has  sought  to  demonstrate  in  several  places  that  in  Roman 
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Egypt  people  only  gradually  came  to  use  Roman  law,  which  did  not  become  com¬ 
mon  until  towards  the  middle  of  the  third  century  Thus  in  Women  and  Law  in  Late 
Antiquity  (1996)  49,  he  remarks,  ‘In  principle,  the  papyri  should  now  [i.e.,  after 
212]  refer  to  Roman  institutions.  Sometimes  “the  law  of  the  Romans”  is  explicitly 
mentioned.  In  practice  the  situation  was,  of  course,  much  more  complicated:  the 
documents  can  present  either  local  law,  official  Roman  law,  or  any  popular  inter¬ 
pretations  of  it.’  Gf.  also  JRS  88  (1998)  156;  similarly  Pap.  Congr.  XXI 30,  and  JPE 
126  (1999)  202—4.  Most  recently  Arjava  has  treated  the  ‘Romanization  of  the  Fam¬ 
ily  Law’  inj.  G.  Manning,  J.  G.  Keenan,  U.  Yiftach-Firanko  (eds.),  Law  and  Society  in 
Egypt  from  Alexander  to  the  Arab  Conquest  (forthcoming).  However,  two  of  the  persons 
mentioned  were  citizens  of  Alexandria  or  one  of  the  other  Greek  cities  (den),  a  13, 
B56),  who  might  be  thought  to  have  readily  adopted  Roman  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  Diogenis  insists  that  she  is  not  the  child  of  an  ‘unwritten  marriage’  (a 26), 
a  concept  that  had  no  meaning  in  Roman  law.  Whether  the  use  of  the  word  npo'f 
is  an  indication  that  Roman  law  was  being  applied  is  uncertain;  see  25  n. 

If,  as  seems  probable,  the  papyrus  is  to  be  considered  as  being  based  on 
Roman  law,  or  at  any  rate  on  what  the  petitioner  or  her  lawyers  thought  was 
Roman  law,  several  consequences  follow.  Firsdy,  Diogenis  would  have  been  in  patria 
potestas  (a  concept  that  non-Romans  not  surprisingly  found  particularly  difficult 
to  understand;  cf.  Arjava’s  article  in  Law  and  Society  cited  above),  unless  she  had 
been  emancipated,  of  which  there  is  no  mention  in  the  extant  parts  of  the  text.  If 
she  were  in  potestate,  in  theory  no  legal  case  between  her  and  her  father  could  have 
arisen:  Dig.  5.1.4,  lis  nulla  nobis  esse  potest  cum  eo  quern  in  potestate  habemus,  nisi  ex  castrensi 
peculio.  Despite  this,  there  are  several  passages  in  the  Legal  Codes  that  relate  to 
fathers  seeking  the  assistance  of  provincial  governors  to  exercise  control  over  recal¬ 
citrant  children  (e.g.  Dig.  1.16.9.3,  QJ  8.46.3,  5,  9.1. 14,  CTh  9.13.1);  see  also  BGU 
VII  1578  and  Arjava,  JRS  88,  153  with  n.  37.  Secondly,  if  Diogenis  was  in  potestate, 
she  could  not  own  any  property;  all  her  property  in  law  belonged  to  her  father. 
This  applied  even  to  maternal  inheritance,  on  which  see  Women  and  Law  98-100, 
JRS  88,  1 51 — 2.  We  do  not  know  whether  maternal  inheritance  was  involved  in  the 
present  case,  but  there  is  a  reasonable  argument  for  thinking  that  it  was ;  see  a  12-14 
n.  This  would  make  good  sense,  since  conflict  between  father  and  children  often 
arose  in  connection  with  maternal  inheritance;  see  Women  and  Law  101,  JRS  88, 152. 
Thirdly,  if  Roman  law  is  involved,  Diogenis’  father  would  not  have  been  legally 
entitled  to  disinherit  her,  unless  there  were  exceptional  circumstances:  see  Women 
and  Law  46-7,  JRS  88, 154  (XXXVI  2757,  where  apparently  the  right  of  a  father  to 
disinherit  any  of  his  children  whom  he  wished  is  recognized,  seems  not  to  be  based 
on  Roman  law).  Possible  exceptional  circumstances  were  the  failure  of  a  child  to 
show  proper  respect  and  affection  to  the  parent,  and  this  may  well  be  precisely 
what  Diogenis’  father  alleges  against  her  (cf.  especially  a  18— 19  and  note).  If  a  fa¬ 
ther  disinherited  offspring,  thus  depriving  them  of  the  one-quarter  of  their  share 
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on  intestacy  to  which  the  children  were  legally  entided  as  a  minimum,  the  child 
could  raise  a  querela  inofficiosi  testamenti  (see  Dig.  5.2,  CJ  3.28),  by  seeking  to  prove  that 
he/she  had  acted  properly  towards  his/her  father,  cf.  CJ  3.28.28:  liberi  de  inoficioso 
querelam  contra  testamentum  parentum  mouentes  probationes  debent  praestare,  quod  obsequium 
debitum  iugiter,  prout  ipsius  naturae  religio  flagitabat,  parentibus  adhibuerunt.  A  court  would 
then  need  to  decide  the  matter  (JRS  88, 154).  One  may  add  that  the  difficulties  step¬ 
mothers  could  make  were  well  known  to  Roman  law  (cf.  Women  and  Law  172-4),  e.g. 
CJ  9.22.4,  9.32.3,  9.33.5,  and  especially  Dig.  5.2.4:  non  est  enini  consentiendum  parentibus, 
qui  iniuriam  aduersus  liberos  suos  testamento  inducunt:  quod  plerumque  faciunt,  maligne  circa 
sanguinem  suam  inferentes  indicium,  nouercalibus  delenimentis  instigationibusque  corrupt i.  This 
seems  to  apply  closely  to  the  circumstances  we  can  deduce  for  4961. 

As  a  parallel  for  a  dispute  between  a  daughter  and  her  father  one  naturally 
thinks  first  and  foremost  of  the  celebrated  petition  of  Dionysia  (II  237).  However, 
in  this  case,  as  well  as  there  being  a  property  dispute,  Dionysia’s  father  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  break  up  her  marriage.  More  importantly,  the  petition  dates  from  186,  and 
it  is  abundantly  clear  that  it  is  Egyptian  law  that  is  being  invoked,  not  Roman  law. 
A  better  parallel  is  BGU  VII 1578.  There  a  veteran  complains  to  the  acting  prefect 
about  ra  elc  ifxe  Ka[r]a  acefiiav  vtto  rr/c  Ovyajpoc  fxov  .  .  .  [T]oXfMr]devTa  (8—9). 
In  this  instance,  however,  the  father  states  explicitly  of  his  daughter  vnox^pia-c  p.01 
ovcqc  Kara  top  voptov  (9),  a  fact  that,  he  says  (14-16),  may  have  annoyed  her  and 
caused  her  behaviour  towards  him.  Another  partial  parallel  is  P.  Turner  34  (216), 
where  a  son  alleges  that  his  ‘father’s  wife’,  presumably  his  stepmother,  has  obtained 
property  resulting  from  an  illegal  will  made  by  his  deceased  father. 

4961  does  not  enlighten  us  very  far  on  the  much  discussed  concept  of  ‘unwrit¬ 
ten  marriage’,  which  has  recently  been  studied  in  detail  by  Uri  Yiftach-Firanko, 
Marriage  and  Marital  Arrangements  (2003)  chap.  5.  Here  again  the  locus  classicus  on  the 
subject  is  the  petition  of  Dionysia,  II  237;  see  also  CPR  I  18  =  M.  Chr.  84  =  SPP 
XX  4  =  Meyer,  Juristische  Papyri  89.  Both  texts  concern,  in  part  at  least,  the  power 
of  fathers  over  their  children,  power  that  seems  to  be  less  when  the  child  is  the 
offspring  of  a  written  marriage.  Similarly  the  implication  of  line  26  of  the  present 
text  is  that  Diogenis  has  certain  rights  that  she  might  not  have  had  if  she  had  been 
the  child  of  an  unwritten  marriage.  See  Yiftach-Firanko,  Marriage  84—91,  who  con¬ 
cludes  (p.  91),  ‘much  yet  remains  mysterious  concerning  the  institution  of  agraphos 
and  engraphos  gamos  and  their  effect  on  the  capacity  of  the  father  over  the  person 
and  property  of  his  children’. 

A  possible  scenario  is  the  following.  Diogenis  had  acquired  property,  which 
included  slaves  (a 27),  probably  given  to  her  by  her  mother.  This  property  in  law 
belonged  to  her  father,  since  she  was  still  in  his  potestas,  but  he  had  agreed  to  register 
it  in  her  name  as  a  gift.  However,  Diogenis’  mother  died  (or  was  divorced),  and  her 
father  married  again  and  had  children  by  his  second  wife,  Diogenis’  stepmother. 
The  stepmother  induced  Diogenis’  father  to  bring  an  action  against  her  on  the 
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grounds  that  she  had  not  shown  him  due  filial  respect.  This  led  to  a  court  case  in 
which  the  father’s  charges  were  dismissed  as  false.  But  he  immediately  made  a  new 
petition  against  her,  again  egged  on  by  the  stepmother,  and  this  time  obtained 
a  subscript io  that  was  favourable  to  him  and  unfavourable  to  Diogenis.  He  then  died, 
leaving  a  will  in  which  Diogenis  was  either  completely  disinherited  or  at  any  rate 
deprived  of  the  property  already  mentioned,  a  will  that  Diogenis  claimed  was  il¬ 
legal.  She  claims  that  she  had  not  behaved  badly  towards  her  father  and  was  being 
plotted  against  by  her  stepmother.  She  therefore  petitioned  the  prefect  asking  him 
to  ignore  the  subscriptio  that  was  favourable  to  her  father  (and  to  her  stepmother),  on 
the  grounds  that  it  had  been  obtained  by  misrepresenting  the  facts  (and  therefore 
could  not  serve  as  a  ‘precedent’  to  be  used  against  her),  and  to  take  action  to  enable 
her  to  recover  her  property  that  had  been  appropriated  by  her  stepmother.  It  must 
be  stressed  that  this  is  only  a  hypothetical  reconstruction. 

In  the  text  that  follows,  readings  that  appear  solely  in  b  are  given  in  boldface. 
The  superscript  figures  in  lines  2-34  are  the  line  numbers  in  b.  A  vertical  bar  (  |  ) 
marks  the  point  at  which  the  papyrus  breaks  off  in  a. 

1  td  [ 

2  35erovc  tp'ltov  AvroKparopoc  Kaicapoc  MapKov  AvppAlov  C[e]ovr/pov 

AAe£a[v8pov  Evceflovc  Ev\tvxovc  Cefiacrov  pr/yoc  \\A6vp  t  £. 
ipaprvparo  eavryv  AvprjXla  Aioyevlc  y  Kal  c.  ?  ]  ,bi£iAr]<f>evcu 
Kal  TrpocavTi^e^XrjKevai  e/c  Tevxyy[c\  cvvKoXX[rjclpa>v  fYfilAeid'uav 
imSodevTOJv  t<1>  XapnpOTa- 

3  to)  r/yepovi  AlSeivlco  ’Iov Xiavcp  Kal  tt  pored  cvtojv  37  iv  ra  -rapiKcp  rfj 

ivecTcbcr]  rjpepa  ov  icnv  dr[Tty]jOa^>|ov  [AvroKparaip  Kaleap 
Aovkioc  CerTTipioc  Ceovrjpoc  Evcefirjc  Tteprlvat;  Ceflacroc  ApafibKoc 
ASia^r/viKoc]  IJapdiKoc  Meyicroc  Kal  AvroKparcup  Kalcap 

4  MapKoc  AvprjAioc  Avraivelvoc  Eveefiye  Ce^acTo[ c]  EvSalpovi.  u[ 

arro  'Ep]p[o\y  noXewc  rrjc  peyaXrjc-  el  Kad |[coc  pf/c  C.IO  iv  rep] 
'jStjSAetSta/  itpevearo  6  avrlbiKoc  cov  ovSev  irpoKpipa  ecrai  e/c  rrj[c 
8o]9eicr]c  a  [  C.20— 30 

5  pOt]  fiiftAecSlw  €7 TiSodevTL  MaiKia)  Aalrco  ra>  riy[epov]eU°cavTi  vtto 

Capa.TTi.a8oc  rrjc  Kal  KvplXXrjc  Kal  [  ]  VTToypac/)\rjc  ovtwc 

ixovcr/c  [  C.6j  75  |  n  eiiTvylaic  aXydei- 

6  av  aTTOKpvipapevovc  Kal  Sta  tovto  Kara  aKoXovdeiav  iLv  rj^lcocav 

avTiypapwv  Tvyovree  Kaj\[  c.45— 50  J  l2ecrtv  /cat  acejStac 
ivKXripaTi  rove  toiovto[vc]  eivai  evo^oi/c •  /cat  e/c  del[ov 
Star]ayjaaro[c  raiv 

7  avraiv  dec uv  Ceovrjpov  Kal  Avrcovelvov  nporedevToe  iv  rij  [Aapj-ijpoTarr] 
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AXelav'  38pela  erou\c  r]  0apptov9i  ir]  £tt'l  ptepovc  ovrwc  TroXXrj  ptev 
toic  r/pteTepoic  vo\ /x ]ot|  c  c.6c  70 

voptwv  iicvvKcywprqKOTwv  7 Tcuclv  Kal  yoveyctv  av  aSiKeicdou  vopLL^wctv 
twv  Ka9r/K[  c.g  ]  ,pv\[  c.45— 55  Y'kcuoic  trepl  tckvwv  Kal  yovcwv 

^ovX[e]vec9ai  Kal  Seov[  *■35  45 

pun  kcXcvovcl  Kal  tcl  ££rjc  (vac.)  MapKU)  Al8lv[lw]  'HovXlovw  inapyw 
AlyvTTTOV  (irapa)  Avpr/Xlac  AioyevlSoc  r \fjc  /cat  [  c.60— 70 

17 pac  air’  'O^vpvyywv  ttoXcwc.  al  deiai  avroKparopiKal 
Siara^eic  Siayopevovci  rove  ipevcaptevovc  £v  Ta[tc]  cvtcv^ccl  [  c.io 
vovc  rac  48aA rjOelac  ptri\8ev  TrpoKpipca  yevecOai  £k  Trjc  Sodeicrjc 
avToic  v[noypa(j)rjc  C. 55—65 

l9vovc  SiKalwc  ypa<f>eiv  rac  Siadr/Kac  Kal  e^lvat  7ra(i)ct  Kal  yovevct 

c.g  ]  vofj.lI,ri  twv  Kadr/KO  \[  c.30— 35  \  "9ai  rac  SiaOr/Kac- 
arrep  Tract  TrpocKW  vra  npoera^a  lcyvpi^opLev[rj  C.  15-20 
etptt  cot  tw  eptw  8eci totj/  Seoptevri  and  cov  \rrjc\  Ik  tovt\wv  /3o]J'r/0eiac 
Tvyclv.  Kara  yap  rove  ert  avw9\ev  ypovovc  778  [  ]ca  err  [  t-55- 

60  J  j2tov  AckX7]tti6.8ov  oltto  Trjc  av- 
ttjc  noXewc  ptr/Tpoc  AtoyevlSoc  AttoXXwv[lov]  acTrjc  Ka-r[d  Sjrjptoctov 
Xpr/piaTLCpLOV  [  c.8  ].VVX.I[  c.io— 15  J  ”8id  tov  KaraXoyciov 

Kareypaipe  ptot  Kara  xapiv  avatfraipcrov  ev\  (.40  45 
Meylcrov  tov  Cttokcwc  5ipLrjTp6c  Tcevocelptoc  and  Kcop-rjc  KcpKc9vpewc 
e/cac|r[  ]c  [  c.60— 70  J  "tov  8e  trarpoc  ptov  £v  tw  pterep^v  ypovw 

IviyripiavToc 

Tfj  ptrjTpl  ptov  Kal  CTTfra^avTOC  ptot  ptriTpotav  Avp7]Xta[v  Cap\aTna8a  tt)v 
Kal  XaptT  |[  c.5— 10  J  CapaTTtwvoc  tov  IlXovrapyov  aerr/v  ££ 

fjc  e77at[  Aotto  ]  ti?ca[  to  c.6o— 65 

" evcpyclrjc  Trjc  ptr/Tpotac  6  iraTrjp  ptov  etc  tocovtov  cXr)X\y\9cv  wctc  ptCTa 

to  _  e  _  [  J  [  ]  tw\ [  c.30-35  ]  ‘apteptTTTwe  utt[  ]  _  _  1;  _  [  ]  _  1; 

ar  [  c. 7  ]ar[  c.30— 40 

Xpovov  pteypi  tov  8lcX96vtoc  [[SeuJ  ji'  59(erouc)  ptr/voc  Play wy  [  c.6  j 
t  rjc  ptov  Trjc  olkIox  e  e  r|[  c.50— 60  ]60jU.ou  81’  wv  ra 

airavra  7rapeA[o]ytcaro  Kal  hjjevcaro  C.5— ^ IO 

£ttI  t fj  -rrjc  ptrjTpvtac  ttl9w  a yevrjra  evKXrjfpaTa  Kal  lkt)  [  c.8  J  /car’ 

iptov  6lec,er[a]f \ev  81’  wv  /3tj3AetSta)v  ervyev  uir[o]y pa<f>rjc  r^[cJ8e 

C.60-70 

ct  ev62ce^Lav  per/  aTrovepLji  col  £vTCvy9elc  rrpo  fir/piaTOC  to  8[  c. 7  ] 

’PwptaLKa.  KoX(XripLaTOC )  pta  |[  c.35— 45  ]  63koi  alc96ptcvoc  IjC  81a 

vavToc  Tr[po]ce<f>epov  avTW  wc  iraTp\l  C.5—  IO 
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fi'iac  Kal  cvveXavvopevoc  rfj  dXrjdela  oi5[  ]£era[  c.5  J  o  6Var’  ipov 

ck  t ijc  rfjc  prjTp\vi[ac  To]Xprjc  k  [.].[..] . [  C.65— 80 

t ’  ipov  ifievSn]  Kal  rjTTrjOrj-  Kal  Trjc  Sta/xe  [  ]  rjc  acf>ep[e\yoc  ttclXlv  Sl’ 

ireptav  (8[tj8AetSta)V  _]iy.  |[  C.25— 35  ]66 _ v  7 rporep . [ 

c-4°~50 

Traparedrjvai  -role  to>v  67  ivKTTjceiov  fiiftXcocf>vXa£  1  aK  [  Jc  Kat  /car’ 
ipr/pov  ko.t .  |[  c.no— 120 

cecuc  cov  rr/v  Seovcav  np6[v]cuav  7 ronjeerar  Kat  tovtolc  p[rj  aJpKecllic^c 
Trjc  prjTpy\ [tac  C.105— 115 

8i70Kacrripiov  SiaOr/Kr/v  decdai  t]t lc  Sta[  ]  TeAeucarr[  ]  roi5  rrarpoc 
ptov  rjj  X'  Toy  8l[cX96v]toc  p\[rjvoc  035—45  ]7'  .evat  eir’  e/xot) 

avcLKaXeic  [  c.12  ]  eAo/xev[  Jya  ireju.[  c.  ? 

Ta  re  vtt’  avrov  poL  Karaypa^evra  xo  [  j  [  ]  iva  [  ]  [  c.9 

TrpooiKel  Kal  Ta  vrj 1[  c.  ?  ]72  _evra  /rot  uiro  tiJc  |  ]  .  I  .  .  .  .  J°w 

prjTpOC  OV  TTpo[c]r)KOVT[a)C  C. 35-50 
ra  Tpoirov  to)  Kal  prj  elval  pc  ef  ac7 3vvypacf>wv  yapwv  Kal  [ 

rrj  prjTpvLa  (jiov)  Capama[S]i  | rtf  /c[ai  XapLT  c-  60-75  ] 

7  '  ivdopcvlay  iv  ttX clctw 

TLp.rjp.aTL  oveav  Kal  cnTo9eTOLC  ov  povov  dXXa  Kal  a/c_[  c. 7  SouAjtKa 
ccopara  irdvra  a  |[  c.20— 30  75e]ruy^avev  ovra  ooc  6  vopoc 
tcov ’Pcopa[La>v  C.  I O  1 5 

noXeLTevopeda  8La{a}yopeveL  arravracl  J  SouAoi>[c  c. 5  ] 

c$ar  napa76v6pov  ovv  ovc\r]c  rrjc  81  adrjKrjc  avrov  Kal  paraiac 
rrj[c  C.  50-60 

toy  KaTaypa(f>evTwv  77  vnapyovraiv  re  Kal  SovXojv  ccopaTUJv  iK  tlov 
vop  \\10v  f.80-95  ]8'.  ' .  ,^ov 

avopioc  TrpaxOeyTa  Kal  [  j  _  yyd .  .  .  .  jireu  [,Je.  .  ara 

C. 65?  ]7’  \  ]  [  ]  CapaTTicyva  tov  Kal  Ar]pT][  c. 5? 

vov  iv  TocovTcp  8i  e  [  c.8  j  [  ]  [  J  feet  of  c.12  letters 

c.20— 25?  ]80  a  ov  yap  irepl  oXlyov  pol  icriv  [  c.40? 

ca  Tvyelv  tt)c  airo  coy  [/3] or/delac  81lv ’  w  eyepyeTrjp[ev\rj.  8lcvtv\cl.  rrpoc 
8e  TTj\v  tov  jSijSAe[iSiou  cttlSoclv  c.  ? 

82 Aopr/Xioc  &ewv  eypaifia  virep  ayTrjc  pr)  et[Sutac  ypappaTa.]  ( m .  2) 
AyprjXLOC  Aya9[oc\  Aalpwv  6  StaSe|[  c. ?  83.ap[  J.  .[  c. ? 

"'(erouc)  y//  A 9vp  it,  pr)8eyoc  [  erreyopevov  c.  ? 
a>  8jto»  KpaTLCTcp  irTLCTpaTr/yu)  evTvye  [KoX(Xrjpa.TOc)]  J;  To[p(ov )  c.5  J 
(vac.) 
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erovc  r plrov  Ayroicparopoc  Kalcapoc  Maptcov  AvpyA'tov  C\covypov 
i^tXytjrevat  Kal  TrpocavrtfiefilXjyKeyat  ck  revyoy[ c]  cvvKo\X[r]c'i.p,tov 
iv  to)  raptKtp  r fj  ivecratcy  ypepa  ov  icrtv  [dvr ty]pacf>ov  [ 

TlapdiKoc  pcytcroc  Kal  AvroKpdratp  Kalcap  MapKoc  AvpyAtoc 

^vrfcoJyfeiVoc]  E[vc]e^[yc 

fitfiAetS'tcp  iifievcaro  6  avrlStKoc  cov  ovSev  TrpoKptpa  ccrat  Ik  ry[c 

8o]6etcyc  a  [ 

cavrt  vtto  CapantaSoc  rrjc  Kal  [Xf]jo[t]AA^c  Kal  [  j . VTroypatjryc 

ovra>c  iyovcyc  [ 

evrvyt ate  aXydetay  arroKpvi/japevovc  Kal  Sta  t[ol!]to  Kara  aKoXovdetav 

[cov  y^t]a>cav  a[vrtypa(f)d)v 

ecnv  Kal  acefitac  ivKXypart  rove  rotovro[vc ]  elvai  ivoyovc •  Kal  Ik 

6el[ov  S]t[ar]ayparo[c 

Spe'ta  erovc  y  0appov6t  Ty  ini  pepovc  ovreue  noAXy  pev  role 

yperepotc  vo/xot[c 

cvvKcyatpyKorwv  natclv  Kal  yovevc[t]v  av  aStKctcOat  vopt£a>c[t]v  [ 

Kaioic  rrepl  rcKvcov  Kal  yoveaiv  fiovX[e]vec6ai  Kal  Seov| 
lovAiavip  inapyep  (vac.)  Atyvnrov  napa  AvpyXtac  Aioy[ev]l8oc  rrjc  Kal  \ 
pac  an’  ’O^vpvyyouv  noAetoc.  at  detat  avroKparopiKal  Sta.Ta£[etc 
aXydetac  pydev  npoKptpa  yeveedat  ck  rrjc  Sodetcyc  avr  ole  v[noypa(f>yc 
vovc  Sttcatcoc  ypa<f)ctv  rac  [St]adyKac  tc[a]t  itjlvat  77-at[c]t  tca[t  yojvetlctv  [ 
dat  rac  SiadyKac-  ancp  Tract  rrpocKvv  vra  npoeratja  lcyvpti,opev[y 
rjdelac  rvyetv.  Kara  yap  rove  ert  avipdev  ypovovc  yd  [  ]ca  in[ 
rod  AcKyAntadov  and  rrjc  avrrjc  n6A[e\(X)C  pyrpoc  AtoyevtSoc 

AnoXX[wvtov 

Sta  rov  KaraXoyelov  Kareypai/te  pot  Kara  yaptv  avatjratperov  iv[ 
pyrpoc  Tcevocelptoc  ano  Ktxtpy[c ]  KepKedvpe a>c  CKacr[]c  [ 
rov  Se  narpoc  pov  iv  rep  peratjv  ypovtp  intyypavroc  rfj  py[rpl 
Capan'twvoc  rov  IlXovrapyov  acrrjv  ii;  yc  inat[8ono]tyca[ro 
ivepytac  rye  pyrpvtac  6  naryp  [/xoo]  etc  roco[vrov ]  iXy[Xvdev 
dpcpnrtpc  vn[  .  v  v  aT  [  C-1  ]aT[ 

erovc  pyvoc  Play iov  [  c. 5  ]o  [  c. 5  ]ocracp  [ 
pov  St’  (Lv  ra  anavra  TrapeAfojytcaro  Kal  iifievcaro  [ 
iverafjev  St’  <Lv  ^t^XetStatv  ervyev  vrr\o\y patjryc  T^fcjSe  | 
cefltav  py  arrovepy  cot  cvrcvydelc  tt po  fiyparoc  to  S[ 

Kal  atcdopevoc  yc  Sta  -rravroc  7T[po]ce<^epov  aiircp  wc  tt arp[t 
]  tear’  epov  ck  r[yc  rrjc]  pyrpyt\ac  rojApt^c  k 
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65  I  ]  ep.  |  c.  16  ].[.].'a'..[ 

[  C.8  ]  v  TTporep  [  l(M  .  I .  .  I  .  I'.1 .  [ 

[ivKTrjce]u>v  /3i|8Ai[o]K>uAaft  [ 

l  c-7  Jr1?.! 

[  C-1  ]  .  .  ve  [ 

70  [i<acTripio]v  8iadrjK[r]]y  dec[6ou  C.n  ]  [  C.~] 

[  c. 6  ]  evat  ctt’ ipov  avateaXetc  [  c.  12  J  eAojuer’l  ]ra  rre/x [ 

[  c.6  ]  erra  pot  in to  t rjc  [  ].[...  ]ou  prjTpoc  oy  7tpo[c]7]k6vt[luc 

[pe  it;  ac\yvypacf>a)v  yapatv  teal  |  ]  -rfj  prjTpvia  pov  CapamaSi  rfj 

k[ou  Xaplrri 

[  c.6  J  ivSopeviay  iv  nXelcrcp  [rip] rjpari  oveav  Kal  aTrodiroic  o[i5]/ 

p[ovov 

75  |  c.5  e] rvyxavev  oVra  ate  |orOjU,a)cJ  6  vopoc  twv  'Ptopa[la>v 

[9ar  TTapa\yop,ov  ovv  [ojiic^c  rrjc  Siadr/ierjc  avroy  teal  paralac  rrj[c 
[ ypacftivTwv]  vnapyovratv  re  /cat  SoyXatp  catpartoy  [  ]  t 


c.io  J'  /  ,P0V  avopatc  irpaydivTa  Kal  S[  ]  evjc  _  [ 

c.  11  J  Capan'upva  top  teal  Arjprj[Tpi.ov 

so  |  c. 22  ]  .a  ov  yap  Trepl  oXlyov  po'i  icnv  [ 

[IV  di  eyepyeTrjpivr].  Siet/Tjuyei.  7Tpoc  Se  Trjv  tov  j8tj8Ae[tStoa 
c. 22  ^It/p^jAtoc  ©ia>v  eypaifia  inrep  ayT[rjc 

(to.  2?)  [  c.16  J  a/?[  .]  [  c.4  J  (cac.) 

(erovc)  y//  A6vp  t£  pr/Seyoc  [ 

85  to)  KparlcTU)  [e77']t[c]rjoaT7][ya) 


Back,  across  the  fibres : 

B  86  (to.  3)  Aitpr/Xioc ’Qvr/cipoc  iccf>p(ayica) 

(vac.) 

(to.  4)  ^IB/p-j^Aco  [c]  Tpi,a8eX(f>oc  icfipayica 

(vac.) 

(“•5)  ]...[ . ]f  ec(f)p(ayica) 


2  1.  e^eiAij^/erai,  cvyKoWrjdp. wv  /3i/3AiSta>v  4  1.  /3t/3AtSiaj3  so  5  5  1.  evroytatc?  (see 

note)  6  1.  aKoXovdlav,  rvyovrac,  acefielac  ey/cAij^taTt  8  1.  cvyKeyaip-,  eav  11  1.  e^civat 
14  1st  c  of  KepKedvpecuc  a  correction  16  1.  ivepyelac  17  ft'  (see  note)  18  1.  neAot, 

iyi<\rip.aTa,  eiK-rj,  /3t/3AiSia)v  19  1.  evcefieiav  ivT^vySelc:  rev  corrected  from  to;  6ei.c  corrected, 

perhaps  from  etc  or  6k  'Pwp.ai.Ka:  corrected  from  pwp.ai.KR  a  long  descender  through  kappa  of 

€K  rrjc  below  kox  19-20  A  diagonal  stroke  from  eK  in  20  through  p,a  in  19  and  into  the  la¬ 
cuna  above  21  1.  /3i/3Ai8lwv  22  1.  iyKTr/cewv  23  1.  apKecdelcrjc  25  1.  TrpoiKi 
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26  1.  acvyypapwv  28  1.  -n-oA^evop-eda  52  1.  AcKAr/TTiaSov  74  tau  of  airoderoic 

a  correction  86,  88  ec< fip$ 

‘19.  In  the  third  year  of  Imperator  Caesar  Marcus  Aurelius  Severus  Alexander  Pius  Felix 
Augustus,  month  of  [Hathyr  17.  Aurelia  Diogenis  also  called  .  .  .  bore  witness  that  she]  has  made 
an  extract  and  collation  from  the  roll(?)  of  conjoined  [petitions  submitted]  to  the  prefect  Aedinius 
Iulianus,  \vir  clarissimus ] ,  and  posted  in  the  treasury  building  on  the  current  day,  of  which  this  is  a  copy. 

‘  [Imperator  Caesar  Lucius  Septimius  Severus  Pius  Pertinax  Augustus  Arabicus  Adiabenicus] 
Parthicus  Maximus  and  Imperator  Caesar  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  Pius  Augustus  to  Eudaemon 
son  of  ...  of  Hermopolis  the  great:  If  as  you  say(?)  .  .  .  your  opponent  lied  in  his  petition,  there  will 
be  no  praeindicium  from  the  subscriptio/  answer  given  .  .  . 

‘. .  .  in  a  petition  presented  to  the  former  prefect  Maecius  Laetus  by  Sarapias  also  called  Cyrilla 
and  she  got(?)  a  subscriptio  as  follows:  .  .  .  having  hidden  the  truth  in  their  petitions]?)  and  thereby 
having  got  answers  in  accordance  with  what  they  requested  .  .  .  and  such  persons  are  subject  to  the 
charge  of  impiety. 

And  from  an  imperial  edict  of  the  same  gods  Severus  and  Antoninus  posted  in  the  most  glori¬ 
ous  city  of  Alexandria,  year  8  Pharmuthi  18,  in  part  as  follows:  Much  ...  to  our  laws  ...  as  the  laws 
have  permitted  children  and  parents  if  they  think  that  they  have  been  wronged  ...  to  take  counsel 
concerning  children  and  parents  and  necessarily] ?)  .  .  .  [as]?)]  the  laws  command  and  so  on. 

‘To  Marcus  Aedinius  Iulianus  prefect  of  Egypt  from  Aurelia  Diogenis  also  called  .  .  .  [daughter 
of  X,  mother  — ]  ra  from  the  city  of  Oxyrhynchi.  The  divine  imperial  constitutions  declare  that  those 
who  have  lied  in  their  petitions  and  [failed  to  disclose]?)]  the  true  facts,  that  no  praeiudicium  arose 
from  the  subscriptio  given  to  them  ...  to  write  their  wills  in  a  just  manner  and  that  it  is  possible  for 
children  and  parents,  if  anyone]?)  thinks  [that  he  has  been  deprived  of]?)]  what  is  due,  to  [seek  to 
annul]?)]  the  wills.  Which  [constitutions],  being  respected  by  everyone]?),  I  set  out  above,  relying  on 
...  I  approach  you,  my  lord,  requesting  to  get  from  you  the  help  arising  from  these  (constitutions). 
In  times  now]?)  long  past .  .  .  the  son  of  Asclepiades  of  the  same  city,  his/her  mother  being  Diogenis 
daughter  of  Apollonius,  citizen,  by  a  public  deed  .  .  .  registered  to  me  through  the  registry-office  as 
an  unrenounceable  gift  .  .  .  Megistus  son  of  Spoceus,  his/her  mother  being  Tsenosiris,  of  the  village 
of  Cercethyris,  each  .  .  .  and  my  father  in  the  meantime  having  married  in  succession  to  my  mother 
and  having  imposed  upon  me  as  a  stepmother  Aurelia  Sarapias  also  called  Charitis]?)  daughter  of 
Sarapion  the  son  of  Plutarchus,  citizen,  by  whom  he  had  issue  .  .  .  through  the  influence  of  my  step¬ 
mother  my  father  went  so  far  as  to  .  .  .  blamelessly  by  me]?)  .  .  .  [for  much]?)]  time  up  to  the  past  year 
2,  in  the  month  of  Paclion  .  .  .  the  house  .  .  .  [presented  a  petition  against]  me  in  the  course  of  which 
he  misrepresented  everything  and  lied  .  .  .  under  the  persuasion  of  my  stepmother  he  included  non¬ 
existent  accusations  and  [charges]?)]  without  grounds  against  me,  as  a  result  of  which  petition  he  got 
this  subscriptio :  [.  .  .  if  your  daughter]?)]  did  not  accord  you  the  filial  duty  [appropriate  to  parents]?)], 
if  you  petition  me  pro  tribunali .  .  .  Latin.  From  column  41]?). 

‘.  .  .  and  having  perceived  the  filial  duty]?)  which  I  continuously  offered  to  him  as  a  father  .  .  . 
and  being  constrained  by  the  truth  .  .  .  against  me  arising  from  the  effrontery  of  my  stepmother  .  .  . 
lies  against  me  and  he  lost;  and  desisting  from]?)  .  .  .  again  through  another  petition  ...  to  be  depos¬ 
ited  with  the  officials  of  the  record-offices  .  .  .  shall  make  the  necessary  consideration  of  your  request. 
And  my  stepmother  not  being  satisfied  with  this  ...  to  deposit  the  will  [before  (?)]  the  court  which  .  .  . 
my  father  having  died]?)  on  the  30th]?)  of  the  past]?)  [month  of  .  .  .]  in  my  case]?)  .  .  .  the  property 
registered  to  me  by  him  in  accordance  with  the  gift]?)  .  .  .  in]?)  dowry  and  the  property  bought]?)  for 
me  by  my  deceased]?)  mother,  not  properly  ...  [I  know  not  in  what]?)]  way  since  I  am  not  the  child 
of  an  unwritten  marriage  and  .  .  .  my  stepmother  Sarapias  also  called  .  .  .  household  goods  to  the 
highest  value  and  those  in  store,  not  only  that  but  also  all  the  slaves .  .  .  happened  to  be  .  .  .  the  law  of 
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the  Romans  ...  we  are  (Roman)  citizens,  declares  that  all  the  slaves  .  .  .  His  will,  therefore,  being  illegal 
and  pointless  the  ...  of  the  property  registered  and  the  slaves  front  the  laws  .  .  .  illegally  done  against 
me  .  .  .  Sarapion  also  called  Deme  [tr —  .  .  .]  and  in  the  meantime  .  .  .  For  it  is  of  no  small  concern  to 
me(?)  .  .  .  requesting  to  get  help  from  you  so  that  I  may  have  been  benefited.  Farewell. 

‘For  the  [handing  in]  of  the  petition  [I  have  sent  Aurelius  Agathus  Daemon]?)  .  .  .].  I,  Aurelius 
Theon,  have  written  on  her  behalf  since  she  does  not  know  [letters].’ 

(2nd  hand)  ‘I,  Aurelius  Agathus  Daemon,  who  am  acting  on  behalf  of  [Aurelia  Diogenis](?) 

.  .  .  Year  3,  Hathyr  17.  If  nothing  is  prejudged]?)  .  .  .  petition  the  epistrategus,  vir  egregius.  Column  60+, 
roll  .  .  .’ 

Back  (3rd  hand)  ‘I,  Aurelius  Onesimus,  have  sealed  it.’ 

(4th  hand)  ‘I,  Aurelius  Triadelphus]?),  have  sealed  it.’ 

(5th  hand)  ‘I, .  .  .  ,  have  sealed  it.’ 

Line  numbers  are  those  of  a  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

1  id.  1a  is  a  possible,  though  much  less  likely,  reading.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  for  certain  whether 
this  is  in  the  same  hand  as  the  main  hand  of  the  text.  A  numeral  at  this  point  is  unexpected  and  dif¬ 
ficult  to  explain.  The  only  texts  that  might  be  at  all  helpful  are  XVII  2131  5  and  PSI  XII  1245.14  = 
SB  XIV  1 1980.  2131  has,  immediately  after  the  certification  clause  and  before  the  start  of  the  copy  of 
the  petition,  KoAAijpjaTow)  Ad;  similarly  SB  11980  has  at  the  same  point,  i.e.,  immediately  before  the 
start  of  the  petition  proper,  [Ko\X\rfp.oToc  vd.  This  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  petition  and  subscri- 
ptio  as  posted  up  had  at  their  head  the  KoAAijp.a  number  under  which  they  were  filed  in  the  archives. 
Unfortunately  the  xoAAijp.a  number  given  in  the  subscriptio  to  4961  in  A34  cannot  be  made  to  agree 
with  that  in  line  1 . 

2  There  is  some  ink  over  the  line  where  Evce/Hovc  would  have  been  written,  no  doubt  offset. 

fj.rjvoc.  The  reading  after  mu  is  not  easy. 

Advp  i£.  See  B84. 

ifia.pTvpa.TO  iavTTfv  kt\.  This  is  the  formula  found  in  XVII  2131  2-4,  with  the  addition  of 
8 id  toh’  vTToyeypafifievwv  p.apTvpwv  before  i^eiXifpivai,  SB  XIV  11980. ioff.,  and  XVI  13059.1511. 
Since  the  line  is  longer  than  would  be  expected  (see  the  introd.),  one  wonders  whether  the  writer 
omitted  iavTTfv.  eavTov  is  omitted  in  LXV  4481  14-16,  but  there  the  participles  ii<[yeypafifie]voy  ko'i 
TTpocavTi/defiX[Tffi]fiiyov  follow  instead  of  the  infinitives;  SB  X  10537.2-4,  which  also  omits  iavTov, 
may  well  have  had  the  same  construction.  It  is  also  omitted  in  BGU  III  970  =  M.  Chr.  242.3-5,  where 
the  verb  used  is  ip.apTvpoTToirfcoTO.  BGU  XI  2061.17-20  (with  BL  VI  20-21),  P.  Stras.  IV  235.3  (with 
the  corrected  reading  reported  in  P  Horak  13  introd.),  and  P  Horak  13  are  all  incomplete.  If  we  as¬ 
sume  that  the  length  of  the  lines  was  normally  that  indicated  by  A3  and  B36-7  (cf.  A7  =  B42  n.  and 
the  introd.),  Diogenis’  alias  must  have  been  very  short;  cf.  9  11. 

(B36)  in  Tevxpy[c\-  On  the  uncertain  meaning  of  the  word  see  R.  Haensch,  gPE  100  (1994) 
502  11.  51. 

2-3  XafnrpoTa\T(p.  Siaojfzo™]™  is  also  possible  at  this  date;  see  G.  Bastianini,  Pap.  Congr.  XVII 
iii  i339,TA'H1Fii  10. i,  583  n.  4. 

3  The  dating  of  the  prefecture  of  Aedinius  Iulianus  (and  of  the  prefects  who  preceded  and 
followed  him)  given  in  the  lists  by  Bastianini,  gPE  17  (1975)  308-9,  and  AMRWn  10. 1,  513,  needs  some 
revision.  Bastianini  accepts  the  argument  of  A.  Stein,  Die  Prafekten  von  Agypten  (1950)  127,  that  he  is  to 
be  identified  with  the  man  who  appears  in  the  Album  of  Canusium  (CIL  IX  338  I  4).  Stein  dates 
this  inscription  not  later  than  the  autumn  of  223  and,  since  Aedinius  Iulianus  is  there  a  vir  clarissimus, 
argues  that  he  must  have  ceased  to  be  prefect  of  Egypt  by  this  date.  4961  disproves  this  argument, 
since  it  shows  him  as  still  prefect  on  14  November  223.  I  am  grateful  to  Rudolf  Haensch  for  bring¬ 
ing  to  my  attention  the  article  on  this  inscription  by  B.  Salway  in  Alison  Cooley  (ed.),  The  Epigraphic 
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Landscape  of  Roman  Italy  (2000)  1 15-71,  which  includes  a  discussion  of  the  prefects  at  this  period.  (This 
article  supersedes  the  earlier  study  by  J.  Modrzejewski  in  P.  L.  Bat.  XVII  pp.  62-3.)  Salway  accepts 
the  identification  and  the  date  of  the  inscription,  but  argues  that  Aedinius  Iulianus  could  still  have 
been  serving  as  prefect  of  Egypt  until  the  early  part  of  224  and  is  therefore  likely  to  have  been  prefect 
when  this  inscription  was  set  up  (pp.  155-6).  4961  strongly  supports  his  view.  In  fact  4961  is  the  only 
papyrus  mentioning  Aedinius  Iulianus  that  has  an  exact  date.  P.  Flor.  Ill  382.92  is  considered  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  3  November  222  by  Stein  (followed  by  Bastianini)  because  he  believed  that  Aedinius 
Iulianus  could  not  have  been  prefect  a  year  later.  However,  the  year  number  is  lost,  and  4961  proves 
Salway  to  be  correct  in  arguing  that  the  year  could  as  well  be  year  3  as  year  2,  i.e.  that  it  could  date 
from  3  November  223.  I  35  is  dated  by  the  consuls  to  223,  but  the  month  is  not  preserved.  P.  Wise. 
I  2Qr  and  XLVI  3286  are  undated.  In  SB  XVIII  13610  =  ChLA  XXVIII  865  the  prefect’s  name  is 
wholly  restored. 

iv  T<h  -rapeKw.  The  Tapucov  is  listed  as  occurring  elsewhere  in  P  Flor.  Ill  382.94  and  P.  Stras. 
IV  275.13  only.  In  the  latter,  which  must  be  roughly  contemporary  with  4961,  a  report  of  a  trial  is 
quoted  as  follows:  p-qT\wp  el-rrev  i[v  tw  TajfseKw  ireOr/v  irpo[-  In  the  former  a  subscripts  from  Aedinius 
Iulianus  is  said  to  be  e]Te8r)  iv  tw  TapiKw.  In  BF 1 460,  P.  Flor.  382.94  is  corrected  to  irpoe]Tedr/,  a  cor¬ 
rection  that  might  be  supported  by  4961  3,  but  which  P  Stras.  275  suggests  is  unnecessary.  To  these 
two  examples  we  must  add  BGU  XI  2061.19,  where  t apruov  occurs  of  the  location  of  a  petition  and 
its  subscriptio.  The  editor  read  npoTe]  devTwv  iv  tw  Taplw,  but  a  photograph  kindly  supplied  by  Gunter 
Poethke  shows  the  correct  reading  to  be  TapiKw. 

npoTedivTwv  .  .  .  [rfj  ivec Twcrj]  ypepa.  So  I  35  12-13  and  SB  X  10537.3-4.  I11  SB  10537  this  is 
followed  immediately  by  ov  icTiv  [,  where  we  should  no  doubt  restore  a[vri '.ypapov.  For  dvTiypapov 
cf.  also  P.  Yadin  33. 

3—4  This  rescript  is  also  reported  in  P.  Stras.  IV  254,  though  even  more  fragmentarily  preserved 
than  in  4961.  The  text  is  a  petition  that  has  at  the  head  at  least  two  constitutions  of  Severus  and  Cara- 
calla  and  reads  in  line  6  ]  /3t/3AtSioj  it/ievcaTO  6  av[.  The  editor  comments,  ‘on  se  plaint  d’un  inconnu 
designe  par  dv\fp  ou  av[dpwiroc’  ;  in  fact  we  can  now  see  that  the  correct  supplement  is  dv[Ti8iKoc. 
The  petition  proper  does  not  begin  until  the  following  line  (as  the  editor  remarks,  ‘la  largeur  de  la 
ligne  etait  tres  grande’).  Professor  Honore  assures  me  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  this  rescript 
is  not  otherwise  known,  but  he  adds  that  ‘it  could  be  said  to  parallel  the  principle  that  a  legal  ruling 
given  in  a  rescript  is  not  binding  if  the  facts  are  misstated  in  the  petition’ .  Worth  comparison  with  the 
present  rescript  is  one  quoted  in  Dig.  49.1.1.1  (Ulpian),  even  though  the  Greek  seems  to  be  corrupt: 
quid  enim,  si  in  consulendo  mentitus  est?  de  qua  re  extat  rescriptum  diui  PH  .  .  .  idv  i-mcTeiX^  tic  rip.lv  a  Sia[?] 
koI  avTiypapwpev  r/petc  otiovv,  1 rote  fiovAopevoic  imKaXeicdai  -n-poc  tt)v  airopaeiv.  el  yap 
818 a^aiev  rj  pevSwc  rj  ovy  ovtwc  eyeiv  to.  imcTaXpeva,  oii8ev  vp’  r/pd >v  elvai  rrpo8ieyvwcpevov, 

rdiv[ ?]  we  irepwc  eyovc iv  tout  ypapelciv  d r r c 77 c c 7 a /W 0 r aj r .  Note  also  CJ  1.22.2,  which  refers  to  law¬ 
suits  where  one  party  has  lied  or  misrepresented  the  facts. 

4  Presumably  EvSalpo vi  is  followed  by  a  patronymic  (as  is  usual  in  rescripts).  EvSaepovlSr  can¬ 
not  be  read. 

a-n-o  Ep]p[o]y  rroXewc  T-rjc  peya\r)c.  The  epithet  at  this  date  seems  to  be  confined  to  Hermopo- 
lis,  and  the  slight  traces  suit  this  reading. 

el  Kad\[wc  pf/c  .  .  .  iv  tw]  /h/IAeiSiw.  The  restoration  aadwc  pf/c  is  exempli  gratia.  For  the  expres¬ 
sion  we  may  compare  FXIV  4437  2  (where  it  is  garbled),  with  the  note  ad  loc.  See  Tony  Honore,  Em¬ 
perors  and  Lawyers  (^994)  38,  on  the  frequency  in  imperial  rescripts  of  the  phrases  si,  ut proponis/adleges, 
dicis,  etc.  He  describes  ut  dicis  as  a  characteristic  expression  of  his  imperial  secretary  no.  4,  whom  he 
regards  as  in  office  from  211  to  213  (p.  89).  Nothing  else  is  needed  at  this  point  to  complete  the  sense, 
but  this  would  make  the  line  very  short. 

(B3g)  -n-poKpepa.  I  am  indebted  to  Matias  Buchholz  for  the  information  that  irpoKpepa  is 
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a  caique  from  Latin  praeiudicium,  which  had  no  earlier  use  in  Greek.  He  reports  that  it  is  first  attested 
in  I.  Knidos  I  31.  Kn.  V34  (100  bc),  a  translation  of  the  Lex  de  prouinciis  praetoriis.  In  papyri  it  usually 
appears  in  the  phrase  ycupic  RpoKplpcaroc,  on  which  see  most  recently  Fabian  Reiter,  Die  Nomarchen 
des  Arsinoites  (2004)  312.  In  4961  it  is  being  used  in  meaning  (1)  of  the  three  meanings  classified  in 
H.  G.  Heumann,  E.  Seckel,  Handlexicon  zu  den  Quellen  des  romischen  Rechts  (’“1958)  s.v.:  ‘der  durch  die 
vorgreifende  Entscheidung  entstehende  Nachteil’.  Cf.  the  use  of  -Rpo81.eyvajcfj.evov  in  the  rescript  of 
Pius  quoted  in  3-4  11. 

(B3g)  ovSev  i rpoKpjfia  eerac  The  same  words  occur  in  LIV  3759  36-7,  though  in  a  different 
context:  there  the  presiding  official,  the  Aoyicnjc,  postpones  a  case,  saying  that  since  it  is  now  evening 
RpoKpip.a  ov8ev  ecraj. 

(B3g)  ck  rfj\ c  8o]8elcrfc  a  [.  Either  ay[ Tiypaep-fjc,  supported  byA6,  or  o.u\ rw  vRoypaprjc,  as  in 
B48,  could  be  read,  although  nu  is  slightly  preferable  to  upsilon. 

4-5  These  lines  must  give  the  start  of  the  second  legal  ruling  cited  by  Diogenis.  Although 
the  content  seems  to  be  much  the  same  as  the  first  ruling,  and  although,  as  indicated  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  note,  we  could  read  au[™  VRoypa<jj-r]c  in  line  4,  it  is  inconceivable  that  we  should  link  the  two 
rulings  together,  which  would  mean  that  the  emperors  quoted  a  prefectorial  subscriptio.  However, 
Diogenis  would  hardly  include  a  prefectorial  subscriptio  in  between  an  imperial  rescript  and  an  impe¬ 
rial  edict  unless  the  subscriptio  included  an  imperial  constitution.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  in  the  large 
lacuna  in  line  5  the  prefect  quoted  imperial  authority  for  what  follows.  At  the  start  of  line  5  we  could 
have  the  ending  of  avrer Tepijpdrf  or  aver repclpd-rf,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  either  can  have 
construed.  Other  possibilities  are  to  restore  aveXrfp.]<j>drf,  for  which  cf.  LIV  3741  57-8  eSot;(ev)  tt)v 
eRLCT o\rfv  ava\rffj.<f>d(rfvaj)  rote  VROfi(vrffiact),  ‘resolved  that  the  letter  be  incorporated  in  the  minutes’, 
or  (ep.)Repje\rffj.]<j>drf,  for  which  we  may  compare  BGU  I  194  =  W.  Chr.  84.12-14  /3t/3 Ai§£o>  .  .  .  <p 
evRepieiXr] ) lrto.l  avrlyp^apa)  emcToAcov  duo.  and  SB  XIV  11343.3—4  j8ij8Ai8ia>v  .  .  .  ole  Repiel\rfp.RTai 
ra  vr’  ep.o[v  Ke Xevcdevra] .  Any  of  these  restorations  might  perhaps  have  been  preceded  by  aAAo  twv 
avTwv,  ‘another  [pronouncement]  of  the  same  [emperors]’,  cf.  LX  4068  12,  or  a  longer  form  of  this; 
or  indeed  a  statement  that  this  same  rescript  was  to  be  found  in  the  prefectorial  subscriptio  that  follows. 

For  the  prefect  Maecius  Laetus,  see  Bastianini,  xTE  17  (1975)  304,  ANRW n  10.1,  512.  He  is  at¬ 
tested  in  office  from  May  200  to  some  time  in  203. 

Kal  .[....]  vRoypatp |[tjc.  Neither  in  A  5  nor  in  B40  is  the  reading  clear.  Since  VRoypap-rjc  is 
genitive,  we  might  think  of  supplying  some  part  of  rayyavai.  The  letter  before  VRoypapifc  in  b  can 
easily  be  read  as  nu,  which  suggests  we  might  read  eYMxfV  there  (and  er[vxev  in  a).  We  have  ervxev 
vr [ojypaprfc  in  18,  and  Kal  ervxev  VRoypap-ffc  can  be  paralleled  exacdy  in  SB  XVIII  13747.13;  but  in 
the  present  text  it  involves  an  awkward  change  of  subject. 

(B40)  We  expect  the  VRoypaprf  to  start  with  a  date.  The  feet  of  the  letters  after  eyoucijc  would 
permit  ej[ovc,  but  the  symbol  L  is  almost  invariable  in  such  contexts;  cf.,  however,  SB  XXVI 
16426.11-13,  where  what  is  unquestionably  a  subscriptio  begins  erove  oySoov  Kal  erovc  [eflbofiov  (of 
Diocletian  and  Maximian).  It  is  also  possible  that  no  date  was  given  (cf.  e.g.  P.  Diog.  17.3,  P  Panop. 
23.12-13)  and  the  subscriptio  began  with  e-rj [el,  ‘since’  (cf.  below). 

(B41)  evTVx'iaj c.  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  make  any  sense  in  the  context.  It  seems  essential  to 
correct  to  ivrvx'iaic;  cf.  ev  ™[fc]  evrev^ect  in  A 10. 

6  Tvxovrec.  Again,  a  correction  to  rvxovrac  looks  inevitable. 

(B42)  ecTjv.  One  might  think  of  this  being  preceded  by  SijAov  or  a  similar  word,  and  one  might 
reconstruct  the  whole  VRoypaprf ,  very  tentatively,  along  the  following  lines:  ‘Since  the  emperors  /  im¬ 
perial  constitutions  have  ruled  that  those  who  concealed  the  truth  in  their  petitions  .  .  .  fail  to  succeed, 
it  is  clear  that  such  persons  are  also  liable  to  a  charge  of  impiety.’ 

(B42)  6el[ov.  The  reading  is  not  easy  but  can  hardly  be  avoided.  The  restoration  8]i[ot ]ayp.aTo[c 
tosv\  avrdjv  deajv  ktA.  also  looks  to  be  beyond  question.  This  would  fit  with  the  length  of  line  sug- 
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gested  by  b  36-37.  Is  it  possible  that  this  Siaraypa  is  the  one  referred  to  in  BGU  VII  1578.6-7  (with 
the  correction  in  BL  VI  17),  which  seems  to  relate  to  accusations  of  ingratitude  by  parents  against 
their  offspring  (see  above,  introd.)?  This  edict  is  described  as  KadoXiKov,  but  this  need  mean  no  more 
than  ‘of  general  application’ ;  see  R.  Katzoff  in  Studies  in  Roman  Law  in  Memory  of  A.  Arthur  Schiller 
(1986)  119-26. 

7  At  the  right  in  A  there  is  some  ink  above  ]  jou[  in  the  line  below.  This  might  possibly  be  the 
feet  of  two  iotas,  i.e.  read  <f>appovd]i  if1?  in  A 6  (cf.  B43). 

(B43)  iirl  pipove  ovraie.  Similarly  LXIV  4435  2,  where  see  the  note. 

7- 8  Certainly  read  twv]  vopuiv,  with  or  without  an  adjective.  Just  to  the  left  of  vopuiv  there  is 
something  written  that  much  resembles  a  fourth-century  stigma.  Its  purpose  is  unclear. 

8  av  aSiKetedai  vop.lt, aiciv.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr  Arjava  for  suggesting  what  must  surely  be  the 
correct  articulation  of  these  words.  A  similar  problem  occurs  in  P  Tebt.  I  43  =  M.  Chr.  46.35;  this  was 
originally  articulated  cue  ovdelc  av  dSimjf,  but  in  BL  II  169  cue  ovdelc  dvaSuojfcei  is  suggested  (cf.  al¬ 
ready  BL  I  423  n.  3).  avaSiKelcdai  is  attested  once  or  twice  in  papyri,  with  the  meaning  ‘reopen  a  case’ 
or  ‘appeal  for  rehearing  of  a  case’;  cf.  Preisigke,  WB  1  and  iv  (see  the  discussion  in  P  Heid.  VIII  412 
introd.  and  15  n.).  Neither  meaning  would  suit  the  present  context  at  all  well,  and  this  articulation 
would  leave  vop.lt, aiciv  hard  to  construe,  av  for  idv  is  rare  in  papyrological  Greek,  but  a  few  instances 
are  attested:  see  Mandilaras,  The  Verb  §  599.  This  articulation  admirably  suits  the  sense  required.  We 
may  compare  P  Kron.  50.8,  where  one  son  gets  only  a  tiny  legacy  Sid  to,  die  6  ir[aT]fip  Kpovloiv 
Tr[po]<l>epeTai,  iv  tt[oA]Ao»:  rjiuKrjcdai  vi T  auTfojti  iv  role  Kara  tov  filov. 

(B45)  Kaioic.  Kal  ole  is  not  promising;  more  probably  we  have  the  end  of  Sijxafoic.  Also  possible 
is  avay]Kaloie;  iv  rote  avay]i<aloic  does  not  seem  likely,  but  the  word  could  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
close  relatives,  as  in  e.g.  XXIV  2407  36-7. 

(B45)  Seor[.  Most  probably  Siov  alone  or  Se6v[rc oe. 

8- 9  Certainly  ol  vo]poi,  again,  as  in  7-8,  with  or  without  an  adjective.  Here  it  may  have  been 
preceded  by  uicnep.  If  of  vopoi  KeXevovci  followed  its  object,  one  would  have  expected  kc\ evovci  to 
have  preceded  of  vopoi;  cf.  XXXVI  2757  ii  5-6  and  LX  4068  8-9,  the  latter  a  rescript  of  Severus. 

9  There  is  a  strange  vacat  in  b  between  iirapxqi  and  Alytnrrov,  whereas  Ag  has  the  vacat  more 
logically  before  the  start  of  the  petition  proper.  It  was  normal  at  this  date  to  address  the  prefect  by  his 
three  names  plus  the  title  e-rrapxoe  Aiyimrov:  see  Bastianini,  AJVRIV  11 10.1,  587-90. 

B46  correcdy  includes  vapa  before  Avp-r/Mac. 

(B46)  rrjc  Kal  [.  The  first  letter  of  Diogenis’  alias  is  most  like  phi;  sigma  or  omicron  are  less 
likely.  Presumably  the  name  of  Diogenis’  father,  either  with  an  alias  or  the  mention  of  some  office, 
stood  in  the  lacuna  before  the  name  of  her  mother,  ending  -pac.  If  so,  there  would  have  been  insuf¬ 
ficient  room  for  Diogenis  to  have  mentioned  her  husband,  if  she  had  one:  see  introd. 

10  iv  Ta[fc]  evrev^eci  [.  Not  ivrevtjeciv;  ivrev^eci  ko.\  l  a noKp v ifi a pe]v 0 v e  (cf.  6)  is  perhaps  not 
impossible. 

The  construction  here  is  unclear.  In  the  passages  quoted  from  the  legal  sources  in  Heumann— 
Seckel  (see  4  n.  above),  praeiudicium  several  times  occurs  along  with  fieri,  so  that  pr)hev  -npoKpipa 
yevieda  1  suits  well;  but  we  should  have  expected  rove  i/teveapivove  and  the  following  participle  to  be 
in  the  dative.  In  all  three  places  the  accusative  is  a  certain  reading. 

(B48)  v[iroypa<lyrjc.  The  upsilon  is  certain;  not  a[vTiypa<jrrje  as  in  a6. 

11  vovc  SiKaluic  ypatfeiv  rac  Siadr/Kac.  Possibly  supply  8iaridepe]\vovc,  with  the  sense  being 
that  the  imperial  constitutions  declare  (or  prescribe)  that  the  testators  (rove  Siaridepevovc)  should 
write  their  wills  in  a  just  manner.  Alternatively  the  text  may  have  had  ; Bovhopijvove  vel  sim. 

A  reads  Traci;  B  49  has  correctly  rraicl. 

yovevc  1.  B49  reads  yojveveiv,  but  the  letter  after  yovevet  in  A  is  not  nu.  It  might  be  epsilon,  as 
might  the  letter  after  yoveveiv  in  b  (theta  and  sigma  are  also  possible),  which  would  point  to  i[av;  but 
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ahuccicdai  (cf.  8)  does  not  suit  the  trace  before  rO|ui£i),  and  lav  tic  aSuceicdai  is  too  long  for  the  space. 
The  trace  also  rules  out  l[av  tic  avTu>\v.  Sigma  is  possible,  but  l[av  ri|c  vop.i£,ri  is  too  short. 

toiv  KadrjKo  [.  Either  Kadr)Kov[Tcov  or  Kadr]Koy[cd)v  could  be  read.  No  doubt  Diogenis  is  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  passage  from  the  edict  quoted  in  a 8. 

(B50)  ]8a  1  toc  Siadr/Kac.  If  the  infinitive  is  governed  by  Igeivai,  avaipcic]8ai  or  aveMc] dai  ‘to 
overturn  the  will’  is  a  possibility,  although  a  verb  meaning  ‘to  challenge’  (the  validity  of  the  will)  would 
seem  more  suitable.  After  SiadrjKac  we  no  doubt  have  a  strong  stop. 

(B50)  a-rrep.  This  must  refer  back  not  only  to  the  Siccra^cic  but  also  to  the  Sidraypa  in  6,  hence 
the  neuter  plural. 

(B50)  iracL  npocKvv  vTa  TTpoc-ra^a.  The  meaning  is  clear,  what  was  written  less  so.  We  may 
compare  SB  V  7696.86,  davp.acTo\l  pjev  [of]  vop.cn  ko.1  TrpocKvvyTol,  SB  XVI  12692.27,  etc.,  delip 
.  .  .  k at  TTpocKvvrjTU)  vopq>,  SB  X  10537.11-12,  where  I  read  (from  a  photograph)  -njc  delac  vopodcciac 
.  .  .  Trpoacvvr)TT)c  ovcrjc  (for  tt pocKvvrjToc  as  a  3-termination  adjective  see  LSJ).  In  ChLA  III  201.8  we 
have  Ik  toiv  npo \cKvvrjTaicov  (1.  -tIcuv)  8cctt\ icparco ] v  (cf.  lines  25—6).  E  Tebt.  II  286  =  M.  Chr.  83.22—3 
reads  ttpockvvcl[v]  gSclAovtcc  tclc  avayva>\ c]6cicac  [imperial]  a7ro^[d]ceic,  and  BGU  IV  1073.12—13  = 
E  Frisch,  Jyhn  agonistiche  Papyri  2.12— 13,  77 pocKw-ycavTcc  to.  Beta  (sc.  8 iaTayp,aTa).  TrpocKvvrjTaia  cannot 
be  read  nor  npocKwriTea.  I  have  considered  npocKvvri[8]lvTa:  for  the  passive  in  a  very  similar  context 
cf.  IGLSyr.  VII  4028.42—3,  tt)v  delav  O-VTiypadyv  vi to  navTuiv  TrpocKvvovplvrjv  7 rpoera^cv;  but  there 
would  be  no  room  for  both  theta  and  epsilon,  and  the  past  tense  is  not  what  we  should  expect.  It  is  not 
possible  to  read  npocKw-yTa  oVto,  though  this  may  have  been  what  was  intended. 

lcxvpRop,ev[r].  Of  the  meanings  given  in  LSJ,  ‘relying  on’  seems  best  suited  here,  with  reference 
to  the  validity  of  imperial  pronouncements. 

11- 12  Restore  npoc]ei.fcr,  cf,  e.g.,  E  Cair.  Isid.  79.14,  E  Stras.  1 57.6. 

12  Ik  tovt[u>v  fdo-pde]  i[ac]  Tvyeiv.  The  usual  expression  would  be  simply  tt/c  (crjc)  fiopSelac 
Tvxeiv.  I  have  restored  tovt[wv  on  the  assumption  that  the  word  refers,  like  a-rrcp,  to  the  imperial 
decrees. 

With  tvxcIv  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  preamble,  before  Diogenis  starts  to  recount  the  long 
history  of  the  case. 

(B51)  r)S  .  1781)  is  possible;  otherwise  read  ijSi[. 

12— 14  I  should  like  to  believe  that  the  person  mentioned  in  12—13  was  Diogenis’  mother,  now 
deceased  or  divorced,  who  was  the  citizen  of  a  Greek  city  (ac-nj).  Maternal  inheritance  is  discussed  in 
Arjava,  Women  and  Law  94-105,  JRS  88,  151-2.  But  if  this  person  was  the  subject  of  KaTcypaific  p.01  and 
if  KaTaypatpevTa  in  A  25  refers  to  the  same  registration,  as  it  seems  to  do,  then  this  was  done  by  a  man 
(to  tc  vi t’  avTov  poi  KaTaypatpcvTo).  One  possibility  is  that  ac-rrjc  does  not  refer  to  the  subject  of 
KaTcypa pc  but  to  his  mother.  Another  approach  is  to  suppose  that  Diogenis’  mother  was  indeed  the 
person  who  gave  the  property  to  Diogenis  (acrrjc  being  either  part  of  a  genitive  absolute  or  governed 
by  in to,  the  subject  of  the  verb  being  Diogenis);  this  property  was  then  registered  in  Diogenis’  name 
by  her  father  as  a  gift,  since  she  was  still  in  his  potestas  (in  terms  of  Roman  law  the  property  would  pre¬ 
sumably  have  been  regarded  as  her peculium).  We  might  even  think  of  restoring  in  12  r/'8i)  [lyw  ou]ca 
677 [t  TraTpiKTj  l^ovcla  (but  there  are  of  course  many  other  possibilities).  Jane  Rowlandson,  Landoumrs 
and  Tenants  in  Roman  Egypt  (1996)  194,  remarks  on  ‘a  surprisingly  large  number  of  instances  of  land 
being  purchased  on  behalf  of  unmarried  daughters  by  their  parents’,  no  doubt  normally  to  provide 
them  with  a  dowry,  as  Rowlandson  implies  (cf.  the  mention  of  a  dowry  in  A  25).  Arjava,  JRS  88,  158, 
comments  on  ‘the  practice  of  buying  or  registering  certain  property  in  the  name  of  one’s  children’, 
referring  to  several  instances  in  the  papyri,  e.g.  XII  1470,  E  Gen.  I  44  =  M.  Chr.  215,  and  especially 
SB  X  10728,  the  sale  of  a  house  (3—5)  ayopacBeicav  \vtt’  Ijiov  Kal  cw]i aydeicav  In’  ovojio-oc  tt/c 
rpiCTeyiac  dvyaTpoc  A  vfnjMac  AXcidvbpo.c  ovcrjc  fiov  inr [  0  ]  ttj  XeLPL  koitci  tovc  ’Pwp.alujv  [  vop-ovc. 
followed  (probably)  by  a  reference  to  the  previous  owner  (for  cvv]  TaxBeicav  instead  of  the  editor’s 
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iv?]raxdetcav,  see  ^PE  160  (2007)  208-10).  He  also  refers  to  FIRA  II  66i.viii.2  si  domum  .  .  .pater  turn, 
cum  in  potestate  eius  ageres,  nomine  tuo  donandi  animo  comparauit . .  . ,  which  may  be  particularly  relevant  to 
the  circumstances  in  4961. 

13  ]  VVX.  [■  We  may  have  a  reference  to  a  cvyxwpricic  that  took  place  8 id  tov  KaraXoyeiov ; 
perhaps  cf.  E  Berl.  Leihg.  I  10.17,  where  ivexvpacia  is  registered  «ra[T]a  cwycopijcfiv  Si]a  tov  Kar[a]- 
A oyelov.  However,  omicron  or  rho  are  easier  readings  than  omega  (-n-oJAw  y/jfoiw  cannot  be  read). 

(B53)  ev[.  One  possibility  among  many  is  ev[yaca  (1.  eyyaia);  another  is  ev\ypapov. 

14  Meylcrov.  A  very  rare  name.  There  are  several  attestations  in  LGPN,  but  none  from  Egypt. 
However,  Meyicrr]  occurs  several  times:  see  D.  Foraboschi,  Onomasticon  s.v.;  add  E  Harrauer  33.100. 
There  is  also  a  feminine  name  MeyKTw  in  P.  Mich.  Ill  190.29,  34.  The  person  referred  to  here  may 
have  been  the  previous  owner  of  the  property;  cf.  SB  10728  referred  to  above.  Alternatively  it  could 
be  the  name  of  Diogenis’  husband  or  intended  husband;  cf.  introd. 

I  can  offer  no  explanation  for  eKacT[o]c/ eKacT[r]]c. 

(B55)  iv  tw  pera^v  XP°VV ■  This  suggests  that  some  time  had  elapsed  since  the  original  gift  had 
been  registered.  Possibly  the  arrangement  was  that  Diogenis  was  to  take  ownership  of  the  property 
when  she  ceased  to  be  in  potestate,  and  before  this  happened  her  father  had  married  again.  This  would 
fit  with  the  idea  that  it  was  Diogenis’  mother  who  intended  the  property  to  come  into  Diogenis’  pos¬ 
session. 

(B55)  e-rn.yripq.vToc.  The  verb  is  new  to  the  papyri.  On  the  aorist  of  yapew,  see  Mandilaras,  The 
Verb  §  306(7). 

15  prjTpv lav.  This  is  only  the  third  occurrence  of  the  word  in  documentary  papyri.  The  other 
instances  are  SB  XX  15096.8  [p-t]Tpv{i)q\  see  the  correction  in  gPE  90  (1992)  264)  and  SB  X  10537.24, 
where  again  the  petitioner  is  in  dispute  with  a  stepmother:  he  says  (to  the  prefect)  ovk  ayvoek  ko.1  to 
two  pr/Tpvicdv  ovopa.  Problems  caused  by  stepmothers  were  well  known  to  Roman  law;  see  introd.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  stepmother  in  4961  is  a  citizen  of  a  Greek  city,  acrqv  B  56. 

XapcT  [.  One  expects  XapcT-pv,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  read  this.  XapiTLV  is  a  much  easier 
reading  and  such  a  feminine  name  is  attested  (see  Pape,  Eigennamen,  and  LGPN  I,  IIIA,  IV).  The 
form  is  not  attested  from  Egypt,  but  XapiTiov  is  not  uncommon.  The  lacuna  may  have  been  filled  by 
Avp-qMov,  an  alias  of  Sarapion,  or  simply  by  dvyaTepa. 

16  ivepyeirjc.  B57  has  more  correctly  evepylac.  For  the  use  of  this  noun,  cf.  P.  Lond.  V  1731.11, 
where  the  expression  koto.  Sia|8o{u}Ano)r  xai  caravncijr  ivepyeiav  occurs  with  reference  to  a  divorce. 

eA^A[u]0ev.  This  seems  to  be  perfect  in  the  sense  of  aorist;  for  which  see  Mandilaras,  The  Verb 

§§  472,  474- 

After  peTa  either  roAe  or  roSe;  pern  to  Aei[  or  pera  toSc  t[o  are  possibilities.  Later  either  ]a.T6«[ 
or  ]ctoj[. 

16-17  =  B58  Presumably  Diogenis  is  speaking  of  her  own  actions  towards  her  father  and  claim¬ 
ing  that  she  acted  ap.ep.-n twc.  After  this  possibly  vtt’  [e]/ioO. 

17  xpovov.  Although  the  phrase  a-no  two  ep-rrpocSev  xpbv wv  pexpi  kt A.  is  very  common  and 
quite  often  xpbvwv  is  misspelt  xpovov,  there  is  no  need  to  assume  an  error  here,  (eirl)  -ttoXvv  xpboov, 
referring  to  the  length  of  time  over  which  Diogenis  had  shown  due  filial  respect  towards  her  father, 
would  make  good  sense;  cf.  the  previous  note. 

After  the  deletion  of  Sev,  which  is  marked  by  dots  over  the  letters,  we  seem  to  have  no  more 
than  a  large  cursive  beta  plus  a  diagonal  stroke,  i.e.,  the  writer  omitted  any  indication  of  Itovc.  B59 
reads  Itovc. 

What  follows  TJaxwv  is  uncertain  and  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  reading  of  B  59.  Possibly 
one  version  (a)  had  just  the  figure,  whereas  the  other  (b)  had  the  day  in  full.  Before  pov  it  is  not  difficult 
to  read  cracijc  in  A,  possibly  a-noc racijc,  though  the  traces  of  the  first  three  letters  are  very  slight.  If 
we  read  this  we  should  need  to  correct  b  to  ai tJoctoc^c)  p.o[u;  in  both  texts  Kal  or  aAA’  could  have 
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preceded.  If  this  is  on  the  right  lines,  it  suggests  Diogenis  left  her  father’s  house  (rather  than  gave  up 
all  claim  to  a  house  that  had  been  given  to  her). 

e  €  t[.  Probably  eVeirfa,  <?-n-(e)j  r[,  or  perhaps  <?7r(e)i  tt[. 

(b  60)  No  doubt  mi’  i]pov,  preceded  by  a  statement  that  her  father  filed  a  petition  (against  her). 
For  a  petition  of  this  nature,  cf.  BGU  VII  1578,  discussed  in  the  introd. 

(b6o)  TTapeX[o]ylcaTo.  A  comparable  use  of  the  word  occurs  in  SB  XVI  12692.38  and  in  CPR 
XVII A  24.  5. 

18  TTidw.  This  must  be  an  attempt  at  the  dative  of  na.dw  in  the  meaning  ‘persuasion’;  cf.  Gi- 
gnac,  Grammar  ii  87.  The  word  rreidw  is  very  rare  in  documentary  papyri,  attested  elsewhere  only  in  III 
474  37  and  XT, TIT  3106  9,  in  both  cases  with  the  meaning  ‘obedience’.  In  P.  Sakaon  38.10  =  P  Flor. 
I  36  =  M.  Chr.  64  the  editors  restore  in  a  similar  context  [<?k  nedavoXoyejac  rrjc  iavroy  ywai«:[6]c. 

Ikt)  [  c.8  ].  The  only  possibility  that  occurs  to  me  is  to  suppose  that  this  is  for  elicrj  in  the  mean¬ 
ing  ‘without  good  cause”,  for  which  see  LSJ  Rev.  Suppl.  Papyrological  references  to  this  usage  are 
UPZ  I  106.15,  107.17.  108.24  (=  C.  Ord.  Ptol.  62-63);  Wilcken  translates  ‘ohne  Grund’  and  Lenger 
‘sans  raison’.  After  it  no  doubt  a  synonym  of  iy^r/para,  e.g.  alrlac;  the  two  words  occur  together  in 
P  Tebt.  I  27  =  W.  Chr.  331.66-7;  cf.  also  ayevr jtov  alrlav  in  P  Polit.  Iud.  1.15-16  and  CPR  XV  15.16. 

(b6i)  vir[o]ypa<lrrjc  r ij[c]Se.  The  same  wording  in  P  Stras.  IV  196.10-11. 

18- 19  yovev ]a  is  a  likely  supplement.  The  subscriptio  may  have  said,  ‘If  your  daughter  has  not 
shown  you  the  filial  piety  that  is  appropriate  for  parents  .  . 

19  =  B  62  to  8  [  c.7  ] .  One  expects  something  like  to  Sfucaiov  <f'£eic] ,  but  there  is  insufficient  room 
for  this,  to  S[eor  is  a  possibility,  though  there  is  not  really  room  for  noer/cw  to  follow.  For  to  Seov,  cf. 
ChLA  X  407.15,  to  8 eov  8 iK-yc  cktoc  imyvwvai.  (ChLA  has  Seov{i}  but  the  supposed  iota  is  in  fact 
part  of  the  nu.) 

'Pwp.ai.Ka.  Probably  the  original  subscriptio  had  legi  or  recognoui.  On  the  use  of  PwpaiKa,  see  Tyche 
3  (1988)  1 17  and  gPE  160  (2007)  206. 

«roA(Ai)p.aToc).  In  E.  Van ’t  Dack  et  al.  (eds.),  Egypt  and  the  Hellenistic  World  (1983)  381, 1  suggested 
that  in  such  contexts  koX  should  be  expanded  KoXlXypaTwv),  since  this  was  the  only  example  I  had 
noted  of  an  unabbreviated  form  of  the  word  (P  Harr.  I  68.14).  R.  Haensch,  gTE  100  (1994)  504  n.  56, 
has  pointed  out  that  the  genitive  singular  is  used  in  PSI  XII  1245.14  =  SB  XIV  11980,  and  this  would 
seem  to  be  more  logical;  see  LXIII  4364  9  n.  After  Ko^we  have  the  foot  of  xi  from  er<n-[a]£ev  in  the 
line  above ;  then  what  must  be  the  column  number. 

19- 21  What  is  happening  here  is  particularly  unclear.  The  whole  of  this  passage,  to  Kal 
i}tti)#i},  could  be  Diogenis’  report  of  a  trial  that  had  taken  place.  For  -n [po]ce<j>epov,  cf.  BGU  VII 
1578.10—11,  where  the  father  says  rrjc  brjXovp-ivrjC  p.o v  dvyarpoc  rrjc  ev  Kal  KaXwc  Kara  rip.’  [  apyrj v 
poi  -rrpoc<fi\cppycT)c.  At  the  start  of  line  20  evce]  fiiac  is  a  probable  restoration  (cf.  19),  with  the  meaning 
suggested  in  the  translation,  alcdopevoc  could  be  used  of  an  official  holding  a  trial,  although  it  is  less 
easy  to  see  how  cvveXavvopevoc  ttj  aXpdela,  if  it  means  ‘constrained  by  the  truth’,  could  be  used  of 
an  official.  For  its  likely  meaning  here,  cf.  P  Lond.  V  1711.59-60:  a  man  has  made  an  agreement  p-y 
pofico  pi]  8  6  Aw  jirj  j3la  Kal  andrp  prjre  avayKrj  cvveAavvopevoc.  Immediately  before  0  kclt’  ipov  tau 
is  good  in  A  20,  but  the  traces  do  not  seem  to  permit  t]oOto  or  to]  avro  (what  survives  in  B64  is  not 
helpful).  If  we  readjust  to  kot’  ipov,  the  noun  to  follow  could  be,  e.g.,  Karayvwcpa  (the  traces  in  b  64 
are  too  slight  to  confirm  or  refute  this).  If  this  is  the  right  approach,  an  official  must  be  the  subject  of 
the  verb  following  aXpdela  in  A20  (assuming  we  have  a  verb  here).  We  could  easily  read  oo[k  e'So]£ev 
a[oToi,  but  this  is  ungrammatical.  A  possible  restoration  is  oof*  eVaJ^ev,  meaning  that  the  official  did 
not  prescribe  action  to  be  taken  against  Diogenis  because  of  the  accusations,  but  on  the  contrary  her 
father  was  convicted  of  lying  and  lost  his  case. 

A  quite  different  approach  is  to  take  the  father  as  subject  throughout.  Then  in  A  20  ou[k  !Ai}]£ev 
is  attractive,  ‘my  father,  although  he  perceived  my  filial  affection  for  him,  did  not  cease  .  .  .’  (the  verb 
is  used  in  a  similar  context  in  II  237  vi  4);  but  this  does  not  fit  well  with  cvveX avvopevoc  rrj  aXydela, 
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if  it  means  ‘constrained  by  the  truth’;  ‘not  being  constrained’  would  fit  better.  Possibly  again  with  the 
father  as  subject,  we  might  have  ou[k  /'SeiJ/er  a,  perhaps  with  ii/ievcjaTO  to  follow,  i.e.,  he  could  not 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  his  (false)  accusations  against  Diogenis. 

However  that  may  be,  the  occurrence  of  r/TTr/dq  in  21  seems  explicable  only  if  there  had  been 
a  trial  and  the  subject  of  the  verb  had  lost  his/her  case;  see  Preisigke,  WB  s.v. :  (passive)  ‘unterliegen 
(im  Prozesse)’,  a  meaning  that  is  found  several  times  in  P  Hal.  1  (see  Index,  s.v.);  cf.  also  XLVI  3285 
14,  where  0  qccqdelc  means  ‘the  defeated  party’  (both  texts  are  legal  codes).  Since  the  subject  is  third 
person,  it  should  mean  that  Diogenis’  father  lost  (‘he  was  convicted  of  telling  lies  against  me  and  lost 
the  case’).  The  petition  as  a  whole  would  seem  to  make  more  sense  if  she  had  lost.  Presumably  it  was 
the  response  to  the  second  petition,  mentioned  later  in  this  line,  that  was  unfavourable  to  Diogenis 
and  that  she  is  seeking  to  get  overturned  or  ignored. 

21  It  might  seem  that  B65  should  correspond  to  P  ipov  in  this  line.  ko]t’  ipov  is  indeed  just 
possible  in  B65,  but  what  survives  later  in  the  line  cannot  be  reconciled  with  A  21.  In  any  case  the 
amount  lost  in  A  20  is  sufficient  to  cover  all  of  B65  which  survives.  At  the  right  in  B65  not  part  of 
tskvov;  possibly  ]; kvv  (from  SeCwpi?). 

rqc  Seape  [  ]  77c  a <f>ep[e]voc.  After  pe  possibilities  are  N,  c,  T,  and  after  it  Sij/ojc  could  be 

read  (kappa  is  promising),  meaning  that  her  father  gave  up  this  case;  but  neither  Sia  picov  nor  Sia 
picov  is  attractive,  even  if  there  were  room  for  the  restoration.  For  the  verb  we  may  possibly  compare 
P.  Lille  I  29  =  M.  Chr.  369  =  Meyer,  Jur.  Pap.  71  ii  28-33,  ///[ctco  .  .  .  per  tc 01  o]pAovTi  rqv  8Uqv 
.  .  .  a<f>eicda[i.  rqc  KarajS'eicqc,  which  Meyer  translates  ‘von  dem  Kondemnationssumme  (iudicatum) 
befreit  werden’. 

(b 66)  ]  v  TTporep  [  ]0  [  ]  [  ]a  [.  I  have  tried  to  read  t ]t)v  7 jpo-ripav  ToX[pqv  r\qc 

[pqr pve\ac  [.  rjijv  ^pprep  is  satisfactory,  but  the  next  four  letters  are  much  more  difficult,  and  it  does 
not  seem  possible  to  read  rrjc  pqrpvidc.  At  the  end  of  the  line  a<j>[  is  possible. 

22  aK  [  ]c.  axo [Aortal] c  is  too  long,  and  there  is  barely  room  if  it  is  spelt  o.k\ov6 cue  (as  not 

infrequendy).  There  is  room  for  dxp[ i|8cu]c,  but  this  hardly  suits  the  context.  I  have  also  considered 
aKa[lpa>]c,  perhaps  meaning  that  the  contract  was  deposited  with  the  registry  ‘out  of  time’  and  so  was 
not  valid  (could  we  possibly  compare  the  mysterious  reference  in  P  Turner  34.6  to  hiadquac  [vir]ep- 
Xpovovc  that  were  invalid?).  Another  possibility  is  to  restore  aKo[fica]c,  referring  to  the  official  who 
heard  the  case  arising  from  the  father’s  petition;  cf.  the  next  note. 

ko.t’  ipqpov.  This  would  make  sense  as  a  reference  to  Diogenis’  weak  position,  bereft  of  pa¬ 
rental  support;  see  Preisigke,  WB  s.v.  epqpoc  (1)  ‘mittellos,  entbloflt’  and  the  reference  in  iv  s.v.  (3)  to 
P.  Bour.  25.10—12,  a<f>’  ov  S[e]  [my  mother]  ireXevTqcev,  epiva  epqpoc,  p[q]8iva  eyovea  im  //rote 
to-ttolc.  As  such  the  word  would  seem  to  be  part  of  her  own  description  of  herself.  The  alternative  is 
to  understand  8 iKqc,  a  reference  to  a  trial  in  which  one  party  is  absent  (see  the  discussion  in  P  Heicl. 
VIII  412  introd.  and  7  n.).  After  it,  it  seems  to  be  sa tc[  again,  tear’  ipov  could  fit  with  this  alternat¬ 
ive  meaning  of  epqpoc;  cf.  BGU  III  1004.fi. 21— 2,  /XT/  Tiapayevi yai  ev  rpi\ ipaic  — ]  ye\vec8 at] 

eprjpoc  tear’  avrov  (before  yevicBw  the  editor  restored  i)  Siotj  but  in  P  Heid.  412.7  n.  q  Kplcec  vel  sim.  is 
proposed).  Thus  Diogenis  could  be  saying  that  a  judgement  that  was  unfavourable  to  her  was  given  in 
her  absence.  But  the  preposition  Kara  before  ipqpov  is  a  difficulty  with  this  explanation. 

22-3  At  the  start  of  this  line  we  should  restore,  almost  certainly,  a/iu)]|ceu)c:  see  SB  XVI 
12692.21,  rrjc  a^iwcewc  aiiTcov  rr/v  S eovcav  7 Tpovoiav  Kara  t[o]uc  vopovc  TTOiqcacdai ;  cf.  PSI  V 449.15 
and  SB  XVIII  13260.14.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  subscriptio  to  the  second  petition  by  the  father  (or 
a  decision  in  a  court  case  arising  from  this  petition)  occurs  in  these  lines  and  ends  with  7Ton)ceTai.  It  is 
likely  that  this  was  unfavourable  to  Diogenis  (see  introd.),  yet  even  so  it  did  not  satisfy  her  stepmother. 

23  ff.  Much  is  lost  in  these  lines,  and  the  sense  is  obscure.  It  is  probable  that  at  this  point 
Diogenis’  father  died  (see  below)  and  that  the  dispute  was  henceforth  between  Diogenis  and  her 
stepmother,  the  latter  having  sought  to  acquire  property  which  Diogenis  believed  should  have  be¬ 
longed  to  her. 
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24  8i.KacTrjpi.ov  SiadrjKrjv  dicdai.  The  use  of  the  middle  of  Tidrjpi  with  SiadrjKrj  is  several  times 
attested.  It  is  unclear  why  a  SiKacT-rjpiov  should  be  mentioned,  although  we  do  hear  of  a  cvyypatf>rj 
being  brought  ini  to  8i.KacTrjpi.ov  in  P.  Tor.  Choach.  12  iv  18  (cf.  M.  Chr.  28.26-7). 

lyric  could  refer  to  the  stepmother  or  to  the  will  (we  might  perhaps  read  rjric  8ia[8rjK]rj),  or  to 
neither.  Could  we  have  a  reference  to  the  will  being  opened  after  the  father’s  death?  At  any  rate,  what 
follows  seems  to  be  a  reference  to  the  death  of  Diogenis’  father.  reXcvca yr[oc]  would  be  a  good  read¬ 
ing,  so  it  is  very  tempting  to  correct  to  TeXev(Trj)cavToc  (an  error  that  occurs  three  times  in  III  493  = 
M.  Chr.  307).  In  B70  rjeAeyl/njcavToc  r]o0  [  would  not  conflict  with  the  exiguous  traces. 

ti j  A'.  Also  possible  is  ttj  8'. 

Toy  Si[eA#ov]rac  jc[rjvoc.  The  traces  are  minimal  but  consistent  with  this  reading. 

(B71)  ]  evai.  ]<jjevai  is  a  possible  reading. 

in’  ipov  ava.Kp.Xe ic  [.  The  combination  of  these  words  might  suggest  that  we  have  an  official 
speaking,  referring  to  someone  summoned  to  appear  before  him.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  ipov  refers 
to  Diogenis,  although  its  meaning  here  is  unclear  (‘in  my  case’?).  It  may  be  relevant  to  quote  the 
passage  from  CJ  1.3.55(57). 2,  referred  to  in  LSJ  Rev.  Suppl.  s.v.  avaKa Aero,  which  concerns  the  nul¬ 
lifying  of  an  illegal  act:  the  Greek  version  reads  evdvc  avaKaXeicdai  to  yevopevov  Kal  ovtwc  aKvpov 
anotjiaiveiv,  in  the  Latin  version  reuocare  is  used  for  avaKaXelcSai. 

]  _  e\opev[ .  ]ya  nep[.  nep[  is  a  good  reading,  and  there  is  probably  no  room  for  much  to  have 
been  lost  between  the  lines.  This  suggests  as  a  possible  reading  and  articulation  a]<f)eXopiv[rj]v  a  in’ 
ep[oi  fjv]  to.  tc  ktX.,  i.e.,  Diogenis  is  stating  that  her  stepmother  was  seeking  to  deprive  her  of  what 
was  under  her  (Diogenis’)  control,  both  what  had  been  registered  to  her  by  her  father  and  the  rest. 
However,  the  letter  before  nep  is  more  like  nu  than  epsilon. 

25  This  line  is  likely  to  be  a  reference  to  property  that  Diogenis  claims  is  rightfully  hers  and 
that  her  stepmother  is  seeking  to  deprive  her  of.  No  doubt  this  forms  the  subject  of  all  the  text  down 
to  line  31. 

ra  tc  vn’  avTov  poi  KaTaypa<j>evTa.  See  the  comment  to  12-14.  After  it  not  Kal.  Since  the  letter 
before  iv  could  well  be  rho  (phi  is  also  possible),  one  thinks  of  another  reference  to  the  xapic  men¬ 
tioned  in  b  53,  e.g.  K-arfa]  t[vv  Here,  however,  ava<f>a'ipeTov  is  not  a  possible  reading  after  it  (nu 

cannot  be  read,  and  the  descender  is  in  the  wrong  place  for  phi). 

npooiKel  (1.  npoiKi).  There  is  no  problem  with  the  spelling,  which  is  commonly  found  in  papyri; 
cf.  P.  Yadin  18.15  n.  It  is  not  preceded  by  cvv  ttj  or  cvv  ttj  ipfj ;  possible  is  iv.  The  reference  to  a  dowry 
further  complicates  the  picture;  cf.  introd.  Whether  the  use  of  npoR  and  not  <j>epvrj  is  an  indication 
that  the  parties  were  operating  under  Roman  law  is  uncertain.  R.  Katzoff,  IEJ  37  (1987)  239,  remarks, 
‘In  Roman  Egypt  proix  reappeared  occasionally  ...  as  a  synonym  for  pherne  ...  It  is  said  that  this  hap¬ 
pened  under  the  influence  of  Romans  who  translated  the  Latin  dos  with  the  classical  Greek  dictionary 
word  proix.’  See  H.  J.  Wolff,  RE  xxm.i  135,  169-70,  Gunther  Hage,  Ehegiiterrechtliche  Verhaltnisse  (1968) 
2096  and  index  s.v.  dos. 

Kal  Ta  evra  poi.  It  is  quite  possible  that  nothing  was  lost  here  and  that  we  should  read 

Kal  ra  covrj\8evTa  poi.  If  there  was  a  small  loss,  we  might  have  ra  wvrj[ra  +  participle,  e.g.  80] divTa. 
There  is  no  explicit  reference  to  property  having  been  bought  for  Diogenis  in  what  survives  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  petition,  but  cf.  13  n.  We  may  perhaps  compare  P.  Lond.  Ill  977.13-14  (p.  231), 
where  a  father  sells  property  vnapyovTa  poi  Kal  w[y]rjdivTa  vn’  [ipov  ]  in’  iiovclac  poi 

Svyarpoc  (now  deceased);  of  the  editors’  suggestions  for  the  lacuna,  the  most  probable  is  vnep  ttjc. 

(B72)  vno  t rjc  [ . ]  [  ]ou  prjTpoc.  [peTrjX]X[axvlac  p]ou  may  be  considered  but  is  long  for 

the  space.  Alternatively  we  might  have  a  reference  to  a  female  relative  of  Diogenis. 

26  va  Tponov.  One  naturally  thinks  of  Kara  prjSeva/ ov8eva  Tponov,  e.g.  ‘she  could  in  no  way 
succeed  because  .  . .’.  An  alternative  is  ovk  oiSa  ti] \va  Tponov  (cf.  XLVI  3304  13  and  perhaps  SB  XIV 
11349.6-7);  cf.  the  suggested  translation. 
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if;  dewy  pap piv  yap. oiv.  I  have  found  no  other  example  of  this  expression  nor  any  papyrologi- 
cal  example  of  the  adjective.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  legal  significance  is  to  be  seen  in  the  use  of 
acvyypapoc  yapoc  instead  of  aypapoc  yapoc;  presumably  both  expressions  mean  that  there  was  no 
written  contract  between  the  married  couple,  aypapoc  yapoc  occurs  in  II  237  viii  5-6  and  CPR  I 
18.26,  30  =  SPP  XX  4  =  M.  Chr.  84  =  Meyer,  Jur.  Pap.  89  only;  but  the  same  idea,  it  seems,  is  conveyed 
by  aypapoic  cvvetva  1  and  similar  expressions,  for  which  see  Yiftach-Firanko,  Marriage  90  n.  37. 

The  construction  of  the  reference  to  the  stepmother  that  follows  is  unclear.  Perhaps  we  should 
take  the  two  instances  of  Kal  as  ‘both  .  .  .  and’,  and  suppose  that  we  have  another  articular  infinitive; 
there  is  a  trace  of  a  horizontal  before  the  lacuna  in  B73,  which  would  suit  Kal  t[v-  Also  possible  is  Kal 
7r[,  suggesting  7 r[apa]  or  ir[p6c ] .  Whatever  the  reading,  the  passage  is  likely  to  have  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  ivSopevela  belonged  (or  did  not  belong)  to  the  stepmother. 

After  prjrpvM  B  73  inserts  pov.  It  is  far  from  obvious  why  the  stepmother’s  name  was  given  again 

here. 

(b  73—4)  There  is  a  diagonal  stroke  starting  in  the  lacuna  in  b  74  and  extending  upwards  to  finish 
under  the  gamma  in  dewy  pdpoiv  (B73). 

(B74)  There  scarcely  appears  to  be  room  for  av  at  the  end  of  ivSopevlav,  but  it  seems  necessary 
to  read  this  in  view  of  ovcav  following. 

27  ok  [  c. 7  SouAJi/cd.  The  letter  before  the  lacuna  is  unclear;  epsilon  or  alpha  are  perhaps  the 
easiest  readings.  With  the  former  we  might  think  of  a  Ke[KTijpap  with  the  latter  a  xa[TeA(e)«/re  ( poi ) 
or  a  ko.\ rccyov. 

a  [.  Possibly  a7r[. 

(B75)  i]rvyxa.vcv  ovra  is  presumably  a  reference  to  the  slaves  (a  compound  verb  is  unlikely). 
After  it  possibly  aAAa  d>c. 

(B75)  lovopwcj.  The  deletion  is  indicated  by  dots  over  the  letters. 

die  ...  6  vopoc  twv  Poipa[loiv.  For  the  construction,  cf.  P.  Michael.  41.40  (539/554?)  die  ol 
vopoi  SISovciv.  6  vopoc  toiv  ’Poipaloiv  is  very  rare  expression  in  papyrus  documents;  I  have  found 
it  elsewhere  only  in  M.  Chr.  328.9,  although  the  plural  occurs  more  often  in  the  phrase  Kara  rove 
Poipaloiv  vopovc  (IX  1208  6,  X  1268  9,  XLI  2951  20,  SB  X  10728.4—5). 

28  TToXeiTevopeda.  I  have  come  across  no  papyrological  example  of  the  verb  -rroXiTcvccdai  used 
in  such  a  connection,  although  the  phrase  r\  Poipaloiv  ttoXitcm  is  not  uncommon.  This  can  refer  to 
the  Constitutio  Antoniniana:  in  XII  1458  4-6,  for  example,  a  man  says  of  his  name  before  the  Constitutio 
TTplv  §[e]  rvyiv  rijc  Poipaloiv  iroXirlac.  I  suggest  Diogenis  is  trying  to  convey  the  idea  that,  since  all 
are  now  Roman  citizens  (i.e.,  post  212),  it  is  the  law  of  the  Romans  by  which  they  are  now  governed. 
Perhaps  cf.  I.  Louvre  4  =  SB  V  8852.15  o[i]  alpo[vpcvo  1]  /HcXtiov  7t[oAit evecd]ai,  translated  ‘d’etre 
mieux  gouvernes’. 

After  dvavrac  we  should  probably  supply  rove  and  assume  that  airavrac  agrees  with  SovXovc. 
The  first  letter  after  the  lacuna  following  has  a  long  descender,  presumably  rho  or  phi.  Perhaps  pr\ 
dpai\peicdai  (passive)? 

=  b  76.  The  reference  must  surely  be  to  Diogenis’  father’s  will.  We  do  not  know  the  grounds  on 
which  she  claimed  it  to  be  illegal,  but  parents  were  not  normally  allowed  to  disinherit  their  children 
in  Roman  law  (see  introd.). 

It  is  likely  that  some  action  by  the  stepmother  is  being  described  by  Diogenis  as  paraioc. 

29  SovAoiv  coipdroiv.  Neither  here  nor  in  the  previous  line  does  it  seem  essential  to  correct  to 
8ov\(ik)wv. 

ck  toiv  vop[oiv.  It  is  hard  to  read  this  in  B77.  The  traces  can  be  made  to  fit  i  ™V  v[°iu'a,L  but 
kappa  is  very  difficult. 

(B78)  At  the  start  we  should  probably  read  k]cit’  ipov  with  something  written  over  the  line 
above  ar. 
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30  =  B78  This  line  is  badly  damaged  in  both  versions.  Worse  still,  I  have  not  succeeded  in  rec¬ 
onciling  what  survives  in  the  two  versions,  b  suggests  two  participles  joined  by  real  and  both  ending 
-evra;  but  the  letter  before  -evra  is  not  theta.  It  is  most  like  mu,  and  it  might  be  possible  to  read  S[ia] 
pev  rac  or  §[ia]  pev  Ajc;  but  neither  can  be  reconciled  with  the  traces  visible  in  A. 

(b  79)  It  is  odd  that  this  Sarapion  should  suddenly  appear.  Was  he  perhaps  the  son  of  Diogenis’ 
father  by  his  second  wife  (cf.  i-Rai.[8ono]i:rica[TO  B56)  or  her  husband  (if  she  had  one)? 

30-31  In  view  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  number  of  letters  lost,  it  is  possible  we  should  read 
here  tov  ko.1  Ar)pr)\ r/na] |  vov  or,  if  the  loss  has  been  underestimated,  Ar)prj\ Tpiov  tov  7rpo-CT(j.ype\\ v 0 v 
vel  sim.  (he  could  have  been  named  in  15  or  in  B78).  Kappa  in  tov  ko.1  is  oddly  made,  perhaps  a  cor¬ 
rection. 

31  ev  tocovtcu  8e.  The  phrase  occurs  also  towards  the  end  of  a  petition  in  P.  Warren  1.35.  After 
it  frera  t[  is  possible. 

(b  80)  ]  a  ov  yap  Trepl  oXlyov  pol  eerie.  The  sense  would  be  well  suited  by  the  reading  ov  yap 
Trepl  oAlyov;  cf.  the  phrase  Trepl  oYiyov  -rro leicdai,  for  which  see  LSJ  s.v.  Troiei 0  A  n  v.  However,  the  letter 
before  ov  is  most  like  phi,  i.e.  a<j>’  ov. 

32  ca  rvyeiv.  Certainly  a£ioO]|ca  or  Seou]|ca. 

(b  81)  TTpoc  8e  ttjv  tov  |8i|8Ae[i8iou  e-n-i'Socie.  This  is  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  Diogenis  has  ap¬ 
pointed  someone  to  go  to  Alexandria  to  hand  in  the  petition  for  her:  see  P.  Flor.  I  6.19-20  (210)  7 rp[o]c 
S[e  t]t)v  e7rld0c.Lv  tov  |8i|8Ai8iou  Sierreppapriv  NiKo8rjpov  ^ovXevrrjv  plXov.  4961  was  no  doubt  similar, 
and  it  seems  likely  that  the  name  to  be  inserted  is  that  of  Aurelius  Agathus  Daemon;  see  the  next  note. 

33  Ayad[oc ]  Aalpwv.  It  is  hard  to  find  room  for  two  letters  in  the  lacuna,  and  we  should  per¬ 
haps  reckon  with  the  less  common  form  of  the  name  AyaBoSalp cor.  The  change  of  hand  and  the 
further  entry  is  unexpected  (there  is  nothing  comparable  in  P  Flor.  6).  Presumably  Agathus  Daemon 
was  the  man  appointed  by  Diogenis  to  deliver  the  petition  at  the  prefect’s  court;  in  which  case  he  is 
likely  to  be  recording  here  that  he  in  due  course  received  the  prefect’s  subscriptio,  of  which  he  adds 
a  copy.  This  should  be  the  hand,  therefore,  that  occurs  in  B  83—5.  There,  however,  the  writing  is  so 
poorly  preserved  that  I  cannot  confidendy  assert  that  it  is  the  same  hand. 

0  SiaSe[.  Presumably  a  participle  from  SiaSeyo^ai,  whereby  Agathus  Daemon  is  stating  that 
he  is  acting  in  loco  Diogenis;  cf.  LSJ  s.v.  na  for  the  meaning  ‘represent’,  with  reference  to  BGU  V 
1210. 193.  In  ChLA  X  407.9  it  is  said  of  a  son  ~\ov  ol\i<eiov  77  are  pa  ip’  airaciv  8ia8e^apevoe,  but  in  this 
case  the  father  is  deceased;  there  may  be  a  similar  explanation  for  a  son  8 idSoyor  tov  t rai-poc  yevecBai 
in  II  237  ix  g  (see  p.  151). 

34  60  .  There  may  well  be  no  letter  between  omega  and  to>. 

b  84-5  A  subscriptio  beginning  with  the  date  in  the  short  form  (see  Egypt  and  the  Hellenistic  World, 
cited  in  19  n.,  374-7)  followed  by  pn)8evoc  i-n-exop-evov  is  attested  in  XVII  2131  19,  P.  Stras.  I  57.18  with 
BL  I  406,  P  Tebt.  II  327.37  (=  W.  Chr.  394),  III  439  and  SB  VI  9340  =  P  Lund.  IV  1.38-9;  cf.  Ill  488 
43,  XLII  3027  5.  SB  9340  reads  jn}8evoc  eTrexopeyoy  tw  k paT lct <0  C7ricrf)a\ r\rjyp)  eoTvye.  We  may 
therefore  restore  i-rrexop-evov  with  some  confidence,  although  here  there  was  something  more  than 
iirexopevov  between  pr)8evoc  and  tu>  Kparic tw.  No  wholly  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  has  yet  been  proposed;  cf.  3027  5  n. 

Back 

b86  ’QvrjCLpoc.  The  reading  is  probable.  'Ovr/CLpoc  is  not  uncommon,  but  the  spelling  with 
omega  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  previously  in  texts  from  Egypt.  It  is  found  elsewhere:  see 
P  Yadin  11.33.  LGPN  I  records  ’Qvacipo c  (Crete),  II  ’Qvpcipr)  (Athens)  and  IIIB  'Qvaclpa  (Boeotia). 

87  TpeaSeXpoc.  An  uncertain  reading. 
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4962.  Letter  of  Ammonius  to  Diodorus 

45  5B.58/G(i-3)a  16  x14.2  cm  Third  century 

Ammonius  writes  to  his  ‘brother’  Diodorus,  whom  he  calls  a  ‘friend’  in  the 
docket,  informing  him  that  Diodorus’  ‘brother’  has  been  appointed  komogramma- 
teus.  Whether  he  had  any  role  in  the  appointment  or  he  transmits  the  news  as  an 
outsider,  we  cannot  tell.  He  reminds  Diodorus  of  an  earlier  service  offered  to  him, 
states  that  something  of  the  kind  will  please  his  (Diodorus’)  ‘brother’  now  too,  and 
urges  Diodorus  to  ‘let  him  know  about  this’,  i.e.,  whether  similar  services  would 
be  needed.  Ammonius  clearly  saw  this  appointment  as  an  opportunity  for  his  own 
gain. 

Normally  a  three-year  liturgy  would  be  something  one  tried  to  avoid,  but  as 
N.  Lewis,  CE  79  (2004)  231,  has  put  it,  ‘As  custodian  of  all  the  village  records  and 
the  source  of  all  official  information  supplied  to  higher  officials  and  to  local  inhab¬ 
itants  and  property  owners,  a  komogrammateus,  were  he  so  minded,  could  find  all 
sorts  of  ways  of  “cooking”  the  books  so  as  to  help  himself  and  friends,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  others.’  P.  Lips.  II  145.23  ff.  shows  that  the  komogrammateus  was  in  a  position 
to  harm  other  people  (and  so,  presumably,  to  benefit  them  as  well)  and  also  that 
it  was  not  a  liturgy  that  could  be  given  just  anyone.  A  certain  experience,  such  as 
having  been  a  praktor ,  was  required. 

The  hand  would  suit  a  date  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  third  century.  The  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  komogrammateus  indicates  that  the  text  cannot  be  later  than  245,  the  latest 
attested  date  for  the  office  in  the  third  century. 

The  text  is  written  along  the  fibres.  The  papyrus  is  fairly  well  preserved  ex¬ 
cept  for  some  damage  along  what  was  the  outside  fold  of  the  letter.  The  sheet  was 
folded  vertically  twice  from  right  to  left  and  once  from  left  to  right,  and  finally  once 
horizontally.  The  address  is  on  the  second  panel  from  the  left  (as  reckoned  from  the 
front).  There  is  a  kollesis  c.0.5  cm  from  the  right  edge. 


Alpi/xamc  AioSwpw  ran  aSeXcfxp 
7tA  elcra  yaipeiv. 

o  aSeA cf>6c  cov  K[a]TecTadr]  Kwp.oypap.p.a- 
revc  rrjc  C[  ]a).  €77 eiSi)  irpojrjv 
5  ce  avoKVwc  VTrr]peTr]cap,ev,  olpeai 

Kal  vvv  apecav  rep  aSeA cfxp'  were 
OVV  TTpO  TO) j{v}  77€pt(c)77ac0cd  €IC  CtAA TjV  TTp(X- 
yp-ariav  tt epl  tovtov  |ow|  ptoi  SrjXcpcov. 

(vac.) 

ippiocd(ai)  ce  ei!yop.(ai).  Mecoprj  Trj. 
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Back,  downwards,  along  the  fibres : 

10  airoiboc)  AioScopai  and  A/j,pi,o){yiov)  <f>i\[ov 

7—8  1.  irpaypaTclav  8  Toyrou  9  eppcocd-ceevyo  10  a"l°r  appai 

‘Ammonius  to  his  brother  Diodorus,  very  many  greetings.  Your  brother  has  been  made  komo¬ 
grammateus  of  S — o.  Since  we  earlier  served  you  unhesitatingly,  I  believe  that  we  will  also  now  please 
your  brother.  Consequently,  before  I  am  put  to  another  activity,  let  me  know  about  this.  I  pray  you 
are  well.  Mesore  18.’ 

Back:  ‘Deliver  to  Diodorus  from  Ammonius,  friend.’ 

3  K[a]TecTa6T].  See  N.  Lewis,  On  Government  and  Law  in  Roman  Egypt  109:  ‘The  terms  KaBloTijpL 
and  Karaaraais  are  not  in  themselves  evidence  either  of  liturgy  or  of  action  by  the  epistrategos.’ 

Kwp.oypap.p.aTevc  was  perhaps  a  three-year  liturgy,  in  all  likelihood  served  away  from  one’s  idia. 
See  Lewis,  The  Compulsory  Public  Services 2  s.v.  (p.  35).  See  above,  introd.,  on  possibilities  of  abuse. 

4  CL  .]co  could  be  a  number  of  villages  in  the  Oxyrhynchite  nome,  Cevaw  and  Ccvtw  being 
the  best  suited  to  the  available  space,  but  it  is  of  course  not  certain  that  the  office  was  to  be  held  in 
an  Oxyrhynchite  village. 

5  VTrripeTricapev.  Given  the  semi-official  context  of  the  letter,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  the 
verb  is  used  in  a  technical  sense,  ‘to  serve  as  hyperetes’ ;  cf.  the  hvperetes  of  a  komogrammateus  in  E  Mich. 
VI  423.20  (197).  In  that  case,  one  could  think  that  Ammonius  asks  Diodorus  to  intercede  so  that  he 
(Ammonius)  can  obtain  the  post  of  hvperetes  to  Diodorus’  brother,  the  komogrammateus- designate.  But 
this  is  a  mere  possibility. 

7  TTpo  Tov{v}irepL(c)iTacdw.  -rrpb  tov  should  be  followed  by  an  infinitive  in  classical  Greek,  but 
from  the  second  century  the  subjunctive  is  used  occasionally.  The  following  examples  are  known  to 
me:  III  611  (ii),  XVI 1854  3  (vi/vii),  XXXVI  2781  4  (ii),  P.  Lond.  IV  1346.10  (710);  in  BGU  III  814.14 
(iii)  the  verb  is  in  the  optative  because  of  indirect  speech.  In  611  and  2781,  as  here,  tow  is  written,  and 
the  editors  of  611  correct  into  ov  av,  which  is  unnecessary.  See  further  R.  C.  Horn,  The  Use  of  the  Sub¬ 
junctive  and  Optative  Moods  in  the  JVon-Literary  Papyri  (1926)  128,  and  B.  G.  Mandilaras,  The  Verb  §598(19). 

■RepL(c)TTacdw.  TTcpLcrraw  ‘draw  away,  divert,  distract’  (LSJ)  here  in  the  same  sense  as 
pcTaTTepicTTaw  ‘engage  in  another  liturgy’,  which  is  not  in  WB  nor  in  LSJ,  but  see  E  Merton  III  117.4 
n.;  further  examples  in  DDBDE  There  is  a  space  between  uepi  and  rracdw  where  the  sigma  should  be. 
Curiously,  but  it  is  surely  a  coincidence,  the  sigma  is  inserted  above  the  line  in  E  Merton  117. 

8  tovtov.  The  first  v  has  been  inserted  later  and  is  Y-shaped  while  all  others  are  V-shaped. 

9  Mecopr]  TtJ.  According  to  Lewis,  Compulsory  Services 2  35,  the  starting  date  for  the  office  was 
1  Mecheir.  The  arguments  for  this  are  found  in  his  On  Government  and  Law  88,  where  he  argues  that 
complaints  about  nominations  to  KwpoypappaTela  seem  to  come  in  Mecheir  or  Tybi  and  that  it  is 
‘hardly  likely  that  nominations  would  be  made  as  far  back  as  Tybi  (or  even  Mecheir)  for  offices  to 
begin  the  following  1  Thoth.  The  normal  time  for  such  nominations  appears,  in  fact,  to  have  been  in 
the  period  Fachon-Mesore.’  As  Lewis  himself  admits,  there  is  no  conclusive  proof.  I  can  only  offer 
the  present  text  as  contrary  evidence,  which  points  to  a  starting  date  on  1  Thoth,  unless  Ammonius 
was  informing  his  correspondent  five  months  in  advance. 

A.  BULOW-JACOBSEN 
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4963.  Letter  of  Heraclas  to  Diogenes 

101/133(0)  10.5  x  9.5  cm  Third/fourth  century 

Beginning  of  a  letter.  Presumably  the  letter  was  rolled  vertically  and  folded 
once  horizontally  and  broke  along  this  horizontal  fold,  so  that  half  of  the  text  is 
missing. 

Written  along  the  fibres  in  a  good,  rather  elegant,  upright  hand  with  some 
corrections  by  the  same  writer.  No  kollesis  is  visible.  The  left  margin  shows  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  creep  towards  the  right,  in  opposition  to  Maas’s  Law. 

Heraclas  is  ill  without  specifying  from  what.  On  top  of  this  there  is  a  visit  from 
someone  clearly  known  to  the  addressee  who  is  throwing  his  weight  about  and 
seems  to  have  ordered  Heraclas’  arrest.  The  letter  is  basically  incomprehensible 
because  we  know  nothing  of  the  context.  The  unnamed  person  must  have  been  an 
important  one,  giving  orders  and  having  an  assistant. 

’HpaKXac  Aioyevei  ran  aSeXc^an  yalpeiv. 
ypacfxo  col,  aheXtye,  to  pccv  tt pcorov  rfj  voccp  yei- 
jua^OjUO'oc'  S|ellTe/^a|'lco),  Se  p,oi  iyevcro  'rj  vococ'  Kal 
p  avrov  emS^jtua,  Slotl  arTpoiroc  clpLL. 

5  7r]  apaycvopccvov  8e  avrov  iverelXaro 

r]a >  yyovjuevqj  iv  ac(f>aXcl  pee  eivai.  Kal 

rov\  VTTrjperov  iXOovroc  rrpoc  i/j,e  Trape[~]  Vat  eln[  ]  ’ 

]  .  L  ]  ov  T?f[  ] Aor  ju[ 

]  t  Kal  x®i°tc  T  [ 


Back,  downwards,  along  the  fibres : 

10  AioyeveL  \ 

iccrj  r/vococ  xatemf 

3  Sevrepa  Km  4  airpoiroc  7  !,7r~  irape[ 

‘Heraclas  to  his  brother  Diogenes,  greetings.  I  write  to  you,  brother,  first  because  I  suffer  badly 
from  the  illness.  The  illness  struck  me  twofold — and  also  his  visit,  because  I  cannot  go  out.  When  he 
arrived  he  told  the  leader  that  I  be  kept  secure.  And  when  his  assistant  came  to  me  he  .  .  .  and  said  .  . .’ 

Back:  ‘To  Diogenes  .  .  .’ 

3  The  correction  of  Sevrepa  to  Sicoj  and  the  insertion  of  ij  vococ  seem  to  spoil  the  rather 
elegant  point  the  writer  originally  wanted  to  make,  i.e.,  that  he  was  both  ill  and  afflicted  with  a  visit 
from  whoever  the  person  in  question  was. 

4  anpoiToc.  The  word  has  occurred  only  in  one  other  papyrus,  SB  IV  7330.9  (ii),  but  is  fairly 
common  in  literary  texts  from  the  fourth  century  onwards.  LSJ  translate  ‘ not  proceeding  or  emanating’; 
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see  also  Hsch.  a  6834  avegodoc.  and  Suda  a  3692  (=  Ps.-Zon.  a  238.4)  0  jtrj  rrjc  oiKiac  i^epxopievoc.  ^ n 
view  of  the  mention  of  the  disease,  it  is  possible  that  Heraclas  was  bedridden  and  unable  to  go  out 
of  his  house,  but  the  subsequent  reference  to  his  having  ‘to  be  kept  secure’  (6)  suggests  that  he  was 
(also)  under  arrest. 

5  -rrapayevop-evov  avrov  and  7  u-mjpeTou  iXdovToc  both  ignore  the  basic  rule  of  genitive  absolute 
in  having  the  same  subject  as  the  main  verb.  Confronted  with  this,  Heraclas  would  undoubtedly  have 
referred  to  Thucydides  3.13  and  Smyth,  Greek  Grammar  §2073.  The  construction  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  papyri:  see  Mandilaras,  The  Verb  §§909-10.  The  second  case  (7)  is  less  clear,  and  we  could  give  the 
writer  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

6  r/yovpiev a).  The  term  is  used  to  refer  to  a  president  of  a  guild  or  to  a  praeses  of  the  province 
Aegyptus  Herculia,  to  which  Oxyrhynchus  belonged  from  315  to  324.  The  possibilities  are  discussed 
by  J.  R.  Rea,  LV  3792  25  n.  Here  we  only  know  that  the  riyovp.evoc  receives  orders  from  ‘him’,  so  he 
must  have  been  of  lower  status  than  ‘him’,  which  does  not  help  us  much. 

A.  BULOW-JACOBSEN 


4964.  List  of  Hamlets  and  Requisitioned  Workers 
35  4B.ioi/G(4-6)a  8.2  x  24.7  cm  Fourth  century 

This  document  lists  epoikia  and  numbers  of  men  requisitioned  for  work  at 
Alexandria.  The  names  of  the  epoikia  are  not  attested  elsewhere,  but  they  are  very 
probably  Oxyrhynchite  (cf.  7—8  n.).  A  date  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourth  century 
is  suggested  by  the  hand  and  tallies  with  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  our  evidence  for 
such  workers  in  government  service  dates  from  this  time. 

There  is  no  exact  parallel  to  this  text  among  papyri  of  this  period;  only  XIV 
1747  (iii/iv),  which  contains  a  list  of  persons  arranged  by  village  and  toparchy, 
possibly  ‘required  by  the  government  for  work  of  some  kind’,  may  but  need  not  (cf. 
XLVI  3307)  be  comparable.  Several  fourth-century  papyri  refer  to  provision  of 
workers  for  the  quarries  at  Alexandria,  those  near  Alabastrine,  or  at  the  bakeries 
of  Memphis  or  Alexandria;  in  addition  to  those  listed  in  BGU  XII  2134  introd.,  we 
now  have  LIV  3727  (303)  and  BGU  XIII  2252  (330).  Other  contemporary  docu¬ 
ments  attest  contributions  to  the  salaries  and  maintenance  of  such  workers  (CPR 
VI  5.1—9;  P.  Sakaon  22—25;  SB  XX  14297;  P.  Hib.  II  220;  P.  Horak  12;  XLVIII 
3397).  For  requisitioned  workers  in  the  fourth  century,  the  old  study  of  K.  Fitzler, 
Steinbriiche  und  Berguverke  im  ptolemdischen  und  romischen  Agypten  (1910)  12 1-5,  remains 
useful. 


ip.  p,epicp.ov  epyaribv 
AX  e^avSpelac 

sttolkIov  IAv^lvov  av8p(ec)  y 
€ttolk(Iov)  ’ Oppavov  av(jjp )  a 
Ittolk(Iov)  E  arr/c  av(rjp)  a 
eTTOLK^lov)  0av^a povc  dr(i)p)  a 
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iirou<(lov)  Neo<f>VTOV 

Caparrltovoc  av(8pec)  8' 
eTTOLK^ov)  CtvXov  av(8pec)  ft 
10  (vac.?)]  y'i(vovT(u)  opeov  av(8pec)  ipyaT[ou 

i  K  3  avSp'  4,  5,  6,  7,  g  £77oi '  4,5,6,8,9,10  av~  io  y\ 

‘.  .  .  assessment  of  workers  for  Alexandria: 

‘Of  the  hamlet  of  Pyxinus,  3  men. 

‘Of  the  hamlet  of  Orphanus,  1  man. 

‘Of  the  hamlet  of  E-ate,  1  man. 

‘Of  the  hamlet  of  Phanbarous,  1  man. 

‘Of  the  hamlet  of  Neophytou  Sarapionos,  4  men. 

‘Of  the  hamlet  of  Stylus,  2  men. 

‘Total  12  men,  workers.’ 

1  (it  pepicpou.  One  may  be  tempted  to  resolve  ( rrpwrov)',  cf.  P.  Cair.  Isid.  71.2  (314)  vpwroc 
p.epicp.oc  (of  tax  payments),  SPP  XX  96.2  (c.338)  a  pepicpoO.  The  abbreviation  itself,  however,  with 
alpha  intersected  by  an  oblique  stroke,  suggests  reading  a(vrlypa(f>ov),  but  to  this  there  seems  to  be  no 
parallel.  A  similar  term  is  used  of  workers  in  P.  Hib.  II  220.5  (335)  vrrip  p.epov  (p,epov(c)  BL  IV  40; 
p.ep( icp)ov  ed.  pr.,  but  cf.  P.  Sakaon  256.7)  ipyarwv.  For  the  meaning  of  pepicpoc,  a  levy  divided  among 
the  contributors,  see  C.  Salvaterra,  Aegyptus  66  (1986)  57-62. 

1-2  ipyarwv  AXegavSpelac.  The  collocation  recurs  in  P  Sakaon  75.2  (316/17  or  331/2  or  346/7), 
CPR  VI  5.2,  11  (336)  and  SB  XX  14297.2  (iv);  in  the  latter  two  cases,  the  reference  is  to  imp.e\riTal 
ipyarwv  XAegavSpeiac.  In  none  of  these  texts  is  the  nature  of  the  work  in  Alexandria  indicated. 

3  Tlvtivov.  Perhaps  from  the  adjective  ttv^voc,  ‘made  of  boxwood’,  which  occurs  in  several 
papyri. 

4  ’Oppavov.  Cf.  the  (rare)  personal  name  ’Oppavoc  in  P  Bad.  II  26.7,  15,  P.  Leit.  10.1,  P.  Panop. 
22.3  and  P  Loncl.  IV  1419. 707  (JAoppavoc). 

5  E  arrjc.  The  unread  letter  is  unlike  anything  else  in  this  text.  It  reminds  one  of  a  minute 
U-shaped  kappa,  but  'Eitarpc  is  an  implausible  place  name.  Alternatively,  read  : Eyanjc ,  though  nu  is 
difficult;  for  place  names  formed  by  an  ordinal  number,  cf.  the  ap^oSor  AeKaryc  in  Oxyrhynchus 
(Daris,  Dizionario  Suppl.  iii  31),  the  Oxyrhynchite  irroUiov  'EKKaiSeKarov  (P.  Lond.  Ill  775.10),  or  the 
KXrjpoc  Tlpwrov  (SB  VIII  9699  passim )  in  the  Hermopolite  nome;  cf.  also  Evarov  (?)  in  SPP  XX  1 
verso. 

7-8  Neopvrov  Capamwvoc.  Cf.  the  Oxyrhynchite  place  names  Neopvrov,  Neopvrov  Bavov 
(P.  Select.  20.3),  Neopvrov  Avrtoyou  (LXVIII  4702  7),  Neopvrov  rov  Xapiroc  ( lyche  21  (2006)  3,  lines 
20  with  n.,  46).  Such  toponyms  seem  peculiar  to  this  region,  which  strengthens  the  impression  that 
this  and  the  other  epoikia  in  this  document  are  Oxyrhynchite. 

9  CtvXov.  Perhaps  named  after  a  ‘pillar’  in  the  area.  For  Oxyrhynchite  epoikia  named  after 
natural  features,  see  LV  3804  48  n. 
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4965.  Manichaean  Letter 

104/ i  i  8(a)  9  x24  cm  Fourth  century 

The  letter  is  written  along  the  fibres  in  a  fluent  documentary  hand  (cf.  e.g. 
XXXI  2571  of  338).  Of  the  33  lines,  21  are  lacking  line  beginnings  and  the  first 
8-10  letters;  the  last  two  lines  seem  to  have  been  squeezed  more  narrowly  before 
the  end  of  the  sheet. 

Ammonius  and  his  brethren  write  to  Philadelphus  asking  him  to  receive  their 
brother  Nilus,  who  delivers  alms  (?)  to  them.  Greetings  are  sent  to  everybody  in  the 
community  of  Philadelphus. 

A  Manichaean  background  of  this  letter  is  evident  from  the  references  to 
the  TrapaKXrjTLKoc  Aoyoc  in  10,  the  ckX^ktol  ( eclecti ,  the  elects)  and  Kar^youpevoi 
(. auditores ,  catechumens)  in  20-21,  and  the  a8eX<f)ol  ayioi  and  the  Kar^yoiipevoi  re¬ 
spectively  in  15—16.  A  teacher  mentioned  in  30—31  may  be  a  Manichaean  church 
official  of  the  highest  rank. 

The  letter  shows  the  close  relationship  between  the  followers  of  Mani  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places.  Close  connections  between  the  ckX^ktol  and  KaT^yoiiperoi  were  es¬ 
sential  for  survival,  since  the  ckX^ktol  were  not  allowed  to  produce  or  prepare  their 
own  food  but  depended  on  the  support  of  the  catechumens. 

This  is  the  second  letter  from  Oxyrhynchus  that  attests  a  Manichaean  com¬ 
munity  for  the  city  in  the  fourth  century,  the  other  being  XXXI  2603  (Christian 
Letter  of  Commendation;  ed.pr.  J.  H.  Harrop,  JEA  48  (1962)  132—40).  Manichaeism 
was  quite  widespread  in  Egypt  in  the  fourth  century.  We  know  of  larger  communi¬ 
ties  in  Kellis  and  Lycopolis  at  least  (see  I.  Gardner,  S.  N.  C.  Lieu,  JRS  86  (1996) 
1 46-69). 


TO)  KVpLLp  pou]  aSeXtfecoL 
(PiXaSeX^w]  ApLpLwvLOC 
Kal  ol  nap’  epo]i  aSeA <f>ol 
c.io  ]  %aipeiv 

5  top  dSeA<^>o]r  ?)pd >v  NetXo(v) 

c.io  ]6ai  fiov Xr/dev- 
ra  ane\Xvca  ,  aAAa  Kal 

Iva  c. 7  ]a  cvv  tolc  Kara 
tottov  cov  a8]eXcf>OLC  TreidopLe- 
10  voc  to)  Trapa\i<XriTLKq)  Xoycp 

c.io  ]roc  pera  tov  tt pe- 
cflevrov  VTTo]8e^rj.  ovSev  yap 
ayiwrepov ]  rjpLLV  eKpivev. 
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£.9  p]evoi  cvvovtcc 
15  nap’  ipol  Kal  o] l  a8eX<j)ol  aytoi 
k[<x]i  [oi  KaTT/yov^pevoi  iravv 
ce  Trpo[cayop]evova.v  Kal 
ainoc,  K[vpie]  p ov  a8eX tfre, 
npocayopeve  yplv  rove 
20  7T apa  col  Travrac  ckXcktovc 

tc  Kal  KaTrjyovpevovc 
Kad’  CKacTOV  Kal  paXtcra 
tov  a8eX cf>6v  rpiwv  © e - 
o]8wpov,  el  icjlv  napa  col, 


/cat  tov 

clov  © eoyvw - 

CTOV  Kal 

CTjatfspohlTlKOJC 

™v.[. 

|  S[  A^davaclov  toe 

i..l . 

|  p  \  \  81’  erepac 

c.12 

]  SrjXtocov  Se 

rjfjiiv  ra 

Trep]l  tov  SiSacKa- 

Aon,  el 

)  er[v]yxave 

c.  12 

]co  pec [  ] 

C.IO 

Kv]pLe  po\v  a]SeA</>V 

Back,  downwards,  along  the  fibres : 

to)  a&eXtfxp]  X  &i,Xa8eX<j)aH  Ap[pcovi.oc 

5  vei Ao  31  CT[v\y’xa ve 

‘To  my  lord  brother  Philadelphus,  Ammonius  and  the  brethren  with  me,  .  .  .  greetings.  I  have 
sent  our  brother  Nilus  .  .  .  who  wanted  .  .  .  ,  but  also  that  you  may  .  .  .  receive  together  with  the  am¬ 
bassador  .  .  .  ,  you  and  the  brethren  at  your  place  in  faith  of  the  Paracletic  Mind;  for  nothing  more 
holy(?)  has  he  commanded  us.  All  those  gathered  .  .  .  with  me,  the  holy  brethren  and  the  catechumens 
greet  you  fully,  and  you  yourself,  my  master  brother,  greet  for  us  all  the  elects  and  catechumens,  one 
by  one,  and  in  particular  our  brother  Theodoras,  if  he  is  with  you,  and  the  .  .  .  Theognostus,  and 
with  a  warm  heart  ...  of  Athanasius  that  .  .  .  through  another  .  .  .  Tell  us  about  the  Teacher,  if  he 
was  .  .  .  ,  my  lord  brother.’ 

Back:  ‘To  my  brother  Philadelphus,  Ammonius.’ 

4  c. 5  7TAeicT]a  with  spatium  at  line  beginning,  or  [iv  d(e)u>  -n-AefcTja?  But  the  trace  on  the  edge, 
the  right  end  of  a  horizontal,  is  too  high  for  A,  and  rather  suggests  c  or  e. 

6  e7ravepxec]^ai  or  similar- 

7  E.g.  evdvc  aTre\\vca  or  x^cc  a7re]Auca. 

8  If  the  general  sense  of  5-13  is  not  misunderstood,  the  object  of  v-n-o]Se$r]  (13)  should  be 
something  very  valuable  for  the  Manichaean  brothers.  The  terminus  technicus  for  the  alms  is  euce/Ieia  or 
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ayam /,  but  neither  would  be  possible  as  object  on  palaeographical  grounds.  cnvplSija  or  inirr/Seija 
are  less  technical,  but  could  also  mean  the  alimentary  support  of  the  elects;  cf.  E  Kell.  I  Gr.  63.31-4. 

8- 9  cvv  role  Kara  |  [ to-itov  cov  aS]eA</>oic.  The  ronoc  is  the  place  where  the  Manichaeans  meet 
and  live  together;  cf.  the  ronoc  Mavi  in  Kellis  (P.  Kell.  IV  Gr.  96.320  and  513,  and  discussion  ad  loc.), 
and  XXXI  2603  35.  The  word  can  also  designate  a  monastery. 

9— 10  neidopie |[voc  ru>  napa \ kXjitikw  \6ycp.  The  napa/cAr/Tacoc  Aoyoc  can  hardly  be  a  con¬ 
solatory  speech:  12—13  make  it  clear  that  it  must  be  an  authority.  Mani  is  the  paraclete,  usually 
not  the  napaxApriKoc  Aoyoc;  cf.  E  Harris  I  107.6-7,  where  Mani  is  called  the  napaxAprov  nvevp,a. 
(napaxAtjnxoc  is  v.  1.  for  napaxAproc  in  Epiph.  Adv.  Haer.  74.7,  p.  324.3  Holl,  in  the  important  MS  J;  cf. 
here  26.)  Manichaeans  might  have  called  Mani  the  Aoyoc,  for  that  was  also  Christ’s  name.  For  a  puta¬ 
tive  use  of  termini  technici  in  this  letter,  see  also  8  n. 

11  ano<j>pacic]roc  for  ano<j>pac'icrcoc?,  even  though  the  word  may  be  too  legalistic;  cf.  E  Tor. 
Choach.  1267,  iii  30. 

13  [ayidirepov],  [ xvpiwrepov ]  could  also  be  considered  here. 

14  ndvrec  ol  acpljevoi  cvvovrec  or  some  similar  locution. 

15—16  o]i  aSeAcftoi  ayioi  |  ic[a]i  [of  xarry^ov\fievoi.  Cf.  19—21  rove  |  napd  col  navrac  ixAexrovc  \ 
re  xai  xarrixovpievovc.  Manicheism  was  a  firmly  hierachical  religion  in  which  only  the  elect  were  able 
to  receive  the  last  blessings  through  observation  of  strict  rules  and  avoidance  of  ‘hurting’  the  light- 
particles  that,  as  they  believed,  are  included  in  all  organic  material;  they  were  therefore  not  allowed 
to  bake  their  own  bread,  to  harvest  or  even  to  ‘hurt’  the  water  by  washing  themselves.  The  term  of 
aSeA(j>ol  ayioi  for  the  elects  is  attested  in  the  Kephalaia  of  the  Teacher  8.16,  p.  37  Schmidt. 

25  rov  ciov.  After  v  negligible  traces  of  two  or  three  letters,  of  which  the  second  may  be 

t;  after  that  p  and  ij  possible.  No  plausible  adjective  comes  to  mind. 

26  cnaijipohiTiKcoc  obviously  for  ina<f>po8'iroic.  The  additional  ik  can  also  be  observed  in  napa]  - 
xArjrixw  \oyu>  (10);  cf.  Alciphr.  4.16.4  vnoSRopiai  84  cc  ina<f>po8iru}c',  ‘foliated :  see  E  J.  Parsons,  y/v.l 
57  6971) 166  n-  i- 

27  T°v .  [..].8[..  A]ffavac'iov.  pe[ra  does  not  fit  the  traces. 

29  At  the  beginning  perhaps  [imcroArjc], 

30-31  8i8acica|[Aou.  ‘Teacher’  is  the  title  of  the  second-highest  official  in  the  Manichaean 
church  hierarchy;  there  were  12  ‘Teachers’,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  them  would  have 
been  stationed  in  Egypt.  Certain  private  letters  in  Coptic  from  Kellis  show  that  such  a  ‘Teacher’  was 
busy  traveling  up  and  down  the  Nile  (for  missionary  reasons  ?)  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
(P.  Kell.  V  20.24,  24.17,  25.42,  49,  29.14,  52.4);  of  course,  it  cannot  be  ruled  out  completely  that  an 
ordinary  teacher  is  meant  here. 

31  Perhaps  el  napebv]  ir[v]yxave. 

32  Possibly  a  form  of  xoficacdai. 

C.  E.  ROMER 


4966.  Sale  of  Irrigation  Implements 

50  4B.24/K(i— 2)a  15.2  x  16.3  cm  16  March  371 

The  object  of  the  sale  is  unusual:  a  half  part  of  the  irrigation  devices  attached 
to  a  well.  The  price,  12  artabas  of  wheat,  seems  low,  but  we  do  not  know  what  these 
devices  were.  Irrigation  equipment  was  occasionally  included  in  sales  of  land  (cf. 
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the  list  in  Rowlandson,  Landowners  and  Tenants  320),  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other 
instance  of  its  being  sold  separately. 

The  buyer  is  someone  described  as  a  senator,  probably  a  member  of  the  new 
aristocracy  recruited  in  increasing  numbers  for  the  Constantinopolitan  senate  in 
the  350s  and  360s.  His  name,  Isidorus,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  he  is  described  as 
a  landowner  in  Oxyrhynchus,  may  suggest  that  he  was  an  Egyptian,  which  would 
make  him  one  of  the  very  few  Egyptian  senators  of  the  fourth  century.  He  would 
also  be  the  first  Egyptian  landowner  of  senatorial  standing  to  be  attested  in  papyri 
of  this  period. 

The  back  is  blank. 

juera  tt)v  vnaT ]elav  twv  SecnoTwv  ■pp.wv  OvaAePTi(viavov) 

Kal  OvaAevTo\c  alwv'uov  Avyovcrcov  to  y,  0ap,eva>6  k. 

0Aaovtw]  I ahojpu)  to)  AapcnpoTciTcp  cvvKArj- 

tlko)  yeojyxovvr t  iv  rfj  Aapc(npq)  Kal  Aap,{npOTdrrj)  ’O^vpvyxLTtdv  no(Aei) 

5  Avpr/Aioc  ]  yoAioc  vlodovAiavov  an 6  Aoyicrwp 

and  ttjc  a vrrjc  n\oAeo>c  yaipeiv.  6p,oAoydi  nenpaKe- 
r]at  Kal  napaKexojprjKevai  col  ivrevdev 
t]o  /car’  ipce  Kal  inL^aAAov  oAoKAr/pov  rjpLLCV 
p-cpoc  pLrjxavLKwv  opyavoov  enLKLp-evcov 
10  ydpevpcacL  ehacfsovc  Avkwvoc  nepl  K(x>p,rjv 

IT\aeipuv  8$  nayov,  rip,  77c  tt)c  cvvnafxovrjpLC- 
yrjc  npoc  aAArjAovc  tov  avrov  Kar’  epee  ripclcovc 
p.e]povc  cltov  apraftwv  SwSeKa,  (apr.)  ifi",  dcnep  av- 
to6l  ccypy  napa  cov  ck  nAr/povc  Sta  ytpoc. 

15  nepl  rjc  apLdfprjce a>c  inep(a>Trjdelc)  d>p.oAoyr]ca  npoc  to  and  tov 
v]Gv  KpaTCLV  Ce  Kal  KVpLCVCLV  CVV  CKyOVOLC  Kal  TOLC 
napa  cov  p,eTaAr]p,iljop,evoLC  Kal  e^ovclav  ce  eycLV 
].[ 

1  ovaXevri \  3  icibwpoj  1.  cvyKXrj-  4  AapJ  [bis)  tto)  5  viociovX.ia.vov 

9  1.  eTTLKeLfjLevwv  11  I.  cvi.L7T(_(f>ojvriiix-  13  ~  14  1.  geipoc  15  errep 

‘After  the  consulship  of  our  masters  Valentinianus  and  Valens,  eternal  Augusti,  for  the  3rd  time, 
Phamenoth  20. 

‘To  Flavius  Isidorus,  mr  clarissimus,  senator,  landowner  in  the  splendid  and  most  splendid  city 
of  the  Oxyrhynchites,  Aurelius  — cholius,  son  of  Iulianus,  ex-curator,  from  the  same  city,  greetings. 
I  acknowledge  having  sold  and  ceded  to  you  henceforth  my  own  and  falling  to  me  entire  half  share  of 
irrigation  implements  installed  in  the  wells  of  the  ground  of  Lycon  near  the  village  of  Paeimis  of  the 
4th  pagus,  the  price  of  my  same  half-share  being  agreed  between  us  at  twelve  artabas  of  wheat,  art.  12, 
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which  I  received  from  you  on  the  spot  in  full  from  hand  to  hand,  concerning  which  sum  I  was  asked 
the  formal  question  and  assented,  so  that  from  now  on  you  and  your  descendants  and  your  successors 
may  have  possession  and  ownership  and  you  may  have  the  power  .  . 

i—2  On  the  third  consulship  of  Valentinianus  and  Valens,  see  CERE  369-70,  and  CSBE 2  1 88- 
9.  This  is  the  latest  occurrence  of  their  postconsulate;  the  consuls  of  371  are  first  attested  on  23  July. 

I  OvaAevrifriavov).  It  is  unusual  to  find  a  consul’s  name  abbreviated,  though  cf.  CPR  XIX 
10.2  (522)  ’/oucT(wiavoO)  (see  APE 51  (2005)  289  for  the  reading,  and  ZPE  159  (2007)  267  for  the  date). 

3—4  0Aaov'ia>]  'IciSwpui  to>  Aap.Tr  porarcp  cwkAij  [tik<w.  See  above,  introd.  Isidorus  must  have 
been  one  of  the  new  Constantinopolitan  senators  enrolled  in  increasing  numbers  since  the  350s;  see 
P  Heather,  ‘New  Men  for  New  Constantines?  Creating  an  Imperial  Elite  in  the  Eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean’,  in  P.  Magdalino  (ed.),  New  Constantines  (1994)  13-14,  18-20.  It  is  conceivable  that  Isidorus  had 
a  career  as  a  senior  imperial  functionary,  but  there  is  no  need  to  assume  that  he  was  the  same  as  the 
one  who  served  as  praefectus  annonae  (Africa*)  some  time  in  368-75  (Isidorus  1,  PLRE I  465). 

The  term  cvykAt]tlk6c  has  not  occurred  in  any  other  papyrus,  but  is  fairly  common  in  inscrip¬ 
tions,  especially  of  the  earlier  Roman  period,  and  in  literary  texts.  (CvyKArjTrKTjc  in  LIX  4004  14, 
a  fifth-century  letter,  seems  to  be  a  personal  name.) 

4  yeo]yxovvTi  iv  rfj  Aapfrrpa)  Kal  Xafr.TTpora-nji  ’O^vpvyxr toiv  mj(Aei).  This  is  the  earliest 
instance  of  this  expression,  which  becomes  common  from  the  fifth  century  on.  The  contemporary 
BGU  XIII  2339.5  (378)  has  yeovxovvTi  iv  rw  X)ivpvyxi~rj. 

5  ]  xoAioc.  The  only  name  that  could  provide  a  match  is  AyoAioc,  but  it  is  generally  very  rare; 
it  has  occurred  only  once  in  papyri,  in  P  Horak  21.9  (Ant.?;  v). 

' 'IovAiavov  dt770  AoyicToiv.  On  Iulianus’  career,  see  P.  Oxy.  LIV  pp.  225-6  and  LX  4092  introd. 
The  present  document  does  not  specify  whether  Iulianus  was  alive;  his  latest  previous  attestation  is  in 
4092  of  355  (pace  4092  introd.,  FI.  Iulianus,  who  serves  on  the  staff  of  the  praeses  of  Augustamnica 
and  appears  as  the  lessor  in  PSI  V  467  of  360,  a  lease  of  a  room  in  Oxyrhynchus,  is  in  my  view  not 
the  same  man).  In  4092  Iulianus  and  his  sister  appear  as  owners  of  land  property  Kara  to  infraAAov 
e«rdcTu>  TjpbLcv  pipoc  (5),  which  seems  to  suggest  an  inheritance  divided  equally  between  the  two  sib¬ 
lings.  See  further  next  note. 

8— 9  to]  k(it  ’  ipi  k<u  iirifiaAAov  oAoKAr/pov  rjpicv  pipoc.  This  collocation  has  not  been  attested 
otherwise,  but  is  equivalent  to  to  v-rrapyov  (or  alpovv)  Kal  iirifiaAAov  poi  pipoc ,  which  is  fairly  com¬ 
mon. 

Though  these  are  different  properties,  this  half  share  could  conceivably  be  related  to  the  half 
share  of  Iulianus  in  4092  5.  If  the  latter  share  goes  back  to  a  division  of  the  estate  of  Iulianus’  father, 
the  division  would  have  involved  irrigation  devices  too.  The  purchase  of  the  half  share  by  Isidorus 
would  be  sensible  if  he  had  acquired  or  was  about  to  acquire  the  other  half.  A  potential  difficulty  is 
that  the  irrigation  machinery  is  not  said  to  lie  in  a  private  property  (cf.  PSI  IX  1078.11-12,  quoted 
below),  but  in  an  e'Sa <f>oc,  a  topographical  description  with  no  connotations  of  ownership. 

9  prjyaviKwv  opyavwv.  This  is  the  earliest  attestation  of  this  collocation. 

9— 10  iiriKipivcuv  ySpcvpaci.  Cf.  LI  3638  8  (220)  vdpevparwv  Kal  rrjc  iTTiKcipivyc  ainoic 
pi lyavijc,  sim.  SB  XX  14291.5  (iii),  XXXIV  2723  10-n  (469),  and  (more  remotely)  PSI  IX  1078.11-12 
(356)  apovpac  ocac  ia[v  w j cl  iv  ate  v[8]pevpara  Kai  priyavri  Kal  opyaya. 

10  iSapovc  Avkwvoc.  This  locality  is  apparendy  new.  It  is  unclear  whether  it  is  related  to  the 
setdement  of  this  name  attested  in  XVI  2000  2  and  XVIII  2197  27. 

II  ITjaeipiv  S'  -rrayov.  Paeimis  belonged  in  the  Western  toparchy;  its  pagus  location  was  not 
known  previously.  The  reading  of  the  figure  as  8  is  preferable  to  y,  the  only  other  alternative. 

12-13  The  addition  of  toO  .  .  .  pipovc  is  not  strictly  necessary,  though  cf.  PSI  VI  705.10  (iii). 

13  c'itov  apraficov  ScoSeKa.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  information  for  other  such  prices  at 
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that  time;  that  io  artabas  of  wheat  were  paid  as  rent  of  an  opyavov  at  Hermonthis  in  336  (P.  Lond.  I 
125.16-17  (p.  192),  with  BL  X  97)  is  the  closest  to  comparative  evidence  we  possess.  The  only  prices  of 
irrigation  machinery  we  have  come  from  the  sixth  century. 

15  7 repl  rjc  api8p.rjce<i>c.  On  this  phrase,  see  LXIX  4751  10  n. 

N.  GONIS 


4967.  Work  Contract  of  Public  Herald 

65  6B.33/B(i-3)a  13  x  18.5  cm  Sixth/seventh  century 

Plate  V 

Only  the  lower  part  of  this  document  has  survived.  The  back  is  blank.  Six 
visible  vertical  creases  suggest  that  the  document  was  rolled  and  flattened  along  its 
vertical  axis  from  the  right  to  the  left  side.  The  rather  even  damage  at  the  top  may 
have  been  caused  by  a  horizontal  fold,  in  which  case  half  of  the  original  document 
in  now  lost  (date,  parties  and  the  beginning  of  the  agreement).  With  the  exception 
of  a  small  margin  on  the  right  side,  there  is  virtually  no  free  space  on  the  right 
and  the  bottom.  The  entire  document  appears  to  be  the  product  of  a  single  hand, 
which  is  practised,  but  does  not  offer  any  particular  features  for  dating  the  docu¬ 
ment  more  precisely  than  the  late  sixth  or  early  seventh  centuries. 

The  papyrus  records  a  work  contract  between  an  unknown  party  and  Peter 
son  of  John  for  the  position  of  (public)  herald  to  start  on  1  Pachon  of  a  fifteenth 
indiction.  Peter  acknowledges  receipt  of  the  wand  and  bells  (the  official  ‘gear’  of 
the  herald)  and,  as  in  several  other  work  contracts  from  this  period,  agrees  to  serve 
for  one  year.  If  he  withdraws  from  his  position  before  the  end  of  the  year,  he  will 
lose  his  wages;  if  he  is  dismissed  unreasonably,  the  hiring  party  will  pay  him  wages 
for  the  entire  year. 

This  is  the  only  contract  to  provide  direct  information  about  town  criers,  in¬ 
cluding  their  gear  and  the  duration  of  their  service  in  this  period.  Unfortunately, 
very  little  is  known  about  this  profession  in  late  antiquity  (this  is  by  far  the  latest 
reference),  but  it  is  unlikely  that  their  duties  changed  dramatically  from  the  Ptole¬ 
maic  or  Roman  times.  Town  criers  were  probably  the  most  important  means  of 
mass  communication  on  the  local  level  in  the  ancient  world  and  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  the  rates  of  literacy  were  very  low.  As  we  might  expect,  town  criers  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  the  ability  to  speak  well  and  have  a  stentorian  voice.  Ironically,  our 
town  crier  is  illiterate  (he  cannot  sign  his  own  name),  so  he  clearly  learned  by  heart 
the  pronouncements  he  had  to  make.  Posting  announcements  in  public  spaces 
(especially  in  the  market-place;  see  P.  Mich.  XVIII  795.5  n.)  was  a  complementary 
way  of  disseminating  information,  but  was  intended  mosdy  for  those  who  had  at 
least  the  ability  to  read.  According  to  R.  Taubenschlag,  ‘The  Herald  in  the  Law  of 
the  Papyri’,  Opera  minora  ii  (Warsaw  1959)  151— 7,  town  criers  are  found  in  a  variety 
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of  religious,  administrative  and  public  contexts :  they  make  announcements  about 
taxes,  emancipation  of  slaves,  sales  by  auction,  leases  of  land,  and  summon  peo¬ 
ple  in  judicial  proceedings.  More  recent  studies  have  shown  that  town  criers  in 
Roman  Oxyrhynchus  were  organized  as  corporations  or  colleges  for  cultic  and 
business  activities  and  were  stationed  at  the  temple  of  Thoeris;  see  J.  R.  Rea,  gPE 
79  (1989)  202;  for  the  E^ayopelov  of  Oxyrhynchus,  see  LXIV  4441  v  13  n.,  and 
for  the  appodov  Egayopiov,  see  LXVIII  4689  11.  For  the  early  Islamic  period,  see 
P.  M.  Sijpesteijn,  Shaping  a  Muslim  State  (Diss.  Princeton  2004)  145  n.  103.  On  heralds 
and  town  criers  in  classical  Greece,  see  Sian  Lewis,  News  and  Society  in  the  Greek  Polis 
(096)  52-6. 

4967  presents  many  similarities  with  several  Oxyrhynchite  contracts  of  the 
same  period,  in  particular  the  better-preserved  LVIII  3933  (588),  a  goldsmith’s 
work  contract.  For  a  list  and  discussion  of  work  contracts  from  Byzantine  Egypt, 
see  A.  Jordens,  Vertragliche  Regelungen  von  Arbeiten  im  spaten  griechischsprachigen  Agypten 
=  P.  Heid.  V  (1990)  130-84,  to  which  add  from  Oxyrhynchus  LVIII  3933,  3942, 
3952,  3958  (perhaps  also  3943—6),  and  LXXII  4910. 


. ]..[ 

tt]v  ycopav  tov  KrjpvKTOV  eni  eva  eviavTOV 
Xoy^opevov  ai to  veopr/vlac  tov  napovToe 
pr/voc  /Jaydir  t rjc  napovcr/c  le  IvS(iktIu)voc)  doKvu)[c 
5  Kal  dpepnTosv  Kal  aKarayviPcrojc  heyopevoc 
TO  CpOV  Ol/jWVLOV  T]TOL  pt,c66v  naVTOC  TOV  CVOC 
eviavTOV  /cara  plpr/ov  tov  epov  eTalpov.  opoXoyd)  Se 
ic\r)KevaL  Trap’  vpcbv  tt)v  pajSSov  tov  KrjpvKTOV  peTa  tcov 
avTOV  kwSovlwv  Kal  prj  Svvacdal  pe  enavagoopijcai. 

10  t rjc  avTrjc  XeiTOVpylac  npo  reXovc  tov  evoc  eviavTOV 
Sty  a  dpoocTeiac  Kal  novov  tlvoc.  el  Se  tovto  noipco), 
opoXoytb  t,r]piovc9ai  tovc  epovc  picdovc.  el  Se 
Kayw  eK^Xr^dd)  nap ’  vpcbv  npo  TeXovc  tov  evoc 
evLavTOV  Stya  evXoyov  atTtac,  in l  to  Kal  vpac 
15  nXrjpcocai  tov  epov  picdov.  Kvp(iov)  to  cvvaXXayp(a) 

anX(ovv)  ypap(ev)  Kal  inep(a>Trjdelc)  d>poX(6yr]ca).  j"  lleTpoc  KrjpvKTrjc  vloc 
Icoavvov  6  n poyey papp(evoc)  CTOigei  poL  to  napov  cvvaXXa yp(a) 
die  npoK{eiTai).  Icoavvrjc  a£(ia> dele)  eypaifi(a )  ( vnep )  avTOV  aypappairov)  ovtoc. 
(m.  2)  #  di ’  emu  _  _  eteleioth 

4  iv8$  5  1*  apcpirrojc  8  ijfjbojv  9  1.  kcjSojvlojv  ciravaxa)  prj  car.  TTCLV 

crossed  out?  n  1.  appcocriac  14  1.  rep  vpac  15  Kvp  15,  17  cvvaXXa yty 
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16  air\ypa^  eTrej}wpo\  v'ioc  17  iwavvov  Trpoyeypapki)  18  rrpoi^  iwavvrjca^ey  paijiY- 

aypaptya 

‘.  .  .  the  position  of  herald  for  one  year  reckoned  from  the  first  of  the  present  month  Pachon 
of  the  present  15th  indiction,  without  hesitation  and  blame  and  condemnation,  receiving  my  salary, 
that  is,  wages,  for  the  entire  one  year  similarly  to  my  partner.  I  also  acknowledge  that  I  have  received 
from  you  the  wand  of  the  herald  with  his  bells  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  withdraw  from  this  service 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  except  in  cases  of  illness  or  pain.  And  if  I  do  this,  I  agree  to  suffer  loss  of 
my  wages,  but  also  if  I  am  ejected  by  you  before  the  end  of  the  year  without  any  reasonable  cause, 
you  will  pay  my  wage.  The  contract,  written  in  a  single  copy,  is  binding  and  in  answer  to  the  formal 
question  I  gave  my  consent. 

‘I,  Peter,  herald,  son  of  John,  the  aforesaid — the  present  contract  satisfies  me  as  aforesaid. 
I,  John,  having  been  requested,  signed  on  his  behalf  since  he  is  illiterate.’ 

(2nd  hand)  ‘Through  me  {name)  it  was  concluded.’ 

1  Only  a  few  down-strokes  survive  in  this  line;  hence  it  is  hard  to  suggest  a  secure  supplement. 
Probably  one  or  two  lines  of  the  opening  of  the  agreement  are  missing.  The  text  might  have  run, 
mutatis  mutandis,  similarly  e.g.  to  LVIII  3933  8ff.  opoAoyw  [eKov]cla  yvwprj  koI  avdcuper w  Trpoaipece  1 
[c]y[vTe]deicdal  pe  irpoc  tt)v  ct)v  davp{acLOTrjra)  |  a  770  ]  veoprjvLac  tov  napeASovToe  pr/voc  0w0  rrjc 
•napovcye  eicnjc  IvS^ktIwvoc)  i<f>’  WTe  pe  tt)v  iraeav  %wpav  tov  ipyarov  row  xpvcoyoon.'  Trap ’  avrrj 
a-n-o-n-X-ypaicai.  ktA.  For  the  various  formulas  employed  at  the  beginning  of  work  contracts,  see  A. 
Jordens,  P.  Heicl.  V  pp.  151-4. 

2  For  the  duration  of  work  contracts,  see  P  Fleid.  V  pp.  154-5.  Year-long  contracts,  as  here, 
were  common;  see  Jordens,  ZTL  64  (1984)  64  n.  3. 

3— 4  Several  contracts  begin  on  the  first  of  a  month;  see  P  Fleid.  V  p.  154  n.  60. 

4— 5  aoKvw[c]  Kal  ap.ep.TT twv  (1.  -cue)  Kal  aKarayvwcTwc.  For  the  ‘behaviour’  clauses  (Wohlver- 
haltensklauseln)  in  documents,  see  P  Fleid.  V  pp.  155-6.  These  three  adverbs,  used  in  combination, 
occur  only  in  three  other  sixth-century  Oxyrhynchite  contracts  in  the  order  apep-n-Twc,  aoKvwc, 
aKarayvwcTwc  (I  140  15,  XXVIII  2478  18-19,  and  LVIII  3933  15-16). 

6  to  epov  oifiwviov  7/t oi  piedov.  No  other  document  in  the  DDBDP  records  these  two  terms 
juxtaposed,  but  cf.  LVIII  3952  35-6  (610),  where  the  latter  term  appears  first  and  the  editor  has  sup¬ 
plied  oi/rcoviov  in  the  lacuna.  It  has  been  argued  that  oi/twvcov  was  used  to  indicate  the  wages  of  regular 
employees  and  payments  in  kind,  while  predoe  was  used  for  occasional  employees  and  payments  in 
money;  see  F.  Morelli,  Olio  e  retribuzioni  nell’Egitto  tardo  (V-  VIII d.C.)  (1996)  51  n.  24.  Flowever,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  in  several  late  documents  the  two  words  are  used  interchangeably. 

7  Kara  plprjciv  tov  epov  iralpov.  The  only  other  text  that  records  this  exact  formula  is  SB 
XVI  12717.15  (Heracl.;  c.640— 50)  koto  pipy  cut  twv  avriou)  Uepwv  (1.  CTolpow)'.  see  K.  A.  Worp,  ^PE 
47  (1982)  289.  Our  text  confirms  his  reading  eraipoiv.  Cf.  I  136  31-2  (583)  /card  plprjCTV  tov  npo  epov 

TTpOVOr/TOV. 

8  ecxT pcevai  Trap’  vpwv.  The  pronoun  is  ambiguous,  as  it  can  suggest  one  or  two  people  as  the 
hiring  party.  The  lack  of  a  title  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  surviving  portion  may  suggest  that  the  hir¬ 
ing  party  is  not  of  very  high  rank. 

Krj pvKTOV.  * Kr\pvKTT\c  ( hapax )  =  Krjpvi;. 

8—9  tt)v  pafiSov  tov  KijpvKTOv  pcTO.  twv  ovtov  KwSoviwv.  This  is  the  first  papyrus  to  provide 
evidence  that  the  wand  and  the  bells  are  the  official  ‘gear’  of  town  criers  in  antiquity.  The  wand  is 
connected  with  the  tcppvKecov  of  Flermes  (the  ‘official’  messenger  of  the  Greek  gods).  The  use  of  bells 
(not  mentioned  to  my  knowledge  elsewhere  in  connection  with  criers)  makes  sense,  because  their 
sound  would  attract  the  attention  of  individuals  and  crowds. 
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9  i-n-avaxojpTjcai..  The  last  three  letters  are  literally  squeezed  on  the  right  edge  of  the  papyrus. 
The  verb  i-n-avaxoipe cu,  ‘to  withdraw’,  is  rare  in  the  papyri  and  appears  only  in  late  documents  (I  128 
2,  E  Erl.  74.5,  E  Lond.  V  1727.16). 

11  Si'xa  aptucreiac  teal  ttovov  tlvoc.  Normally  this  expression  appears  as  part  of  the  ‘behaviour’ 
clause  (see  above,  4-5  n.),  but  in  this  case  it  was  probably  split  because  of  the  reference  to  the  ‘gear’ 
of  the  herald.  The  two  words  juxtaposed  in  work  contracts  appear  to  be  an  Oxyrhynchite  feature 

(1 140  17,  LI  3641  12). 

11 — 15  The  work-related  penalty  involving  the  salary  is  standard;  see  E  Heid.  V  pp.  161-2.  For 
similar  stipulations  in  Oxyrhynchite  examples,  see  e.g.  3933  21-7.  In  140  25-9  (550),  a  horse-trainer 
promises  to  return  double  the  amount  of  earnest-money  in  case  he  withdraws  from  his  duties  before 
the  year  ends,  but  he  will  keep  it  if  he  is  dismissed  without  justification. 

14-15  ini  to  (1.  T<i)  Kal  vp.dc  nX-ppuicau  This  construction  instead  of  a  regular  main  clause  in 
the  apodosis  is  found  in  several  late  documents;  see  e.g.  3933  23,  26,  and  especially  140  28.  For  another 
similar  construction,  see  my  comments  in  BASP  (2008)  67  (18-23  n-)- 

18  The  signatory  John  and  Feter’s  father  must  be  a  case  of  synonymy,  since  the  name  was  very 
common. 

19  The  name  of  the  scribe  is  very  hard  to  decipher.  Either  it  must  have  been  short  or  it  was 
abbreviated.  Of  the  verb  only  et  is  clearly  visible.  The  rest  was  written  in  Verschleijung. 
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Letters  in  raised  type  refer  to  fragments,  small  roman  numerals  to  columns.  Square  brack¬ 
ets  indicate  that  a  word  is  wholly  or  substantially  restored  by  conjecture  or  from  other 
sources,  round  brackets  that  it  is  expanded  from  an  abbreviation  or  a  symbol.  An  asterisk 
denotes  a  word  not  recorded  in  LSJ  or  its  Revised  Supplement  and  previously  unattested 
names  and  places.  The  article  and  (in  the  documentary  sections)  /cat  have  not  been  indexed. 
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Ayfij.ikj.ivon'  4944  23,  45-6 
ayyeXoc  4942  i  14  [4944  67] 
ayopa  4944  42 
aypvTrvelv  4945  15 
a8eX(f)r,  4937  B  4 
ASpia  [4944  74] 
aSvc  4942  ii  8, 11 
aeucrjc  4939  16 
aeKrjTL  4939  26  (bis) 
arjcvpoc  4939  35 
adavaroc  4939  27 
adcpt^cv  4939  28 
Amc  494443,47,53 
Ai'yV7TTOC  4950  2,  5 
a  leroc  4939  6 
Alvelac  4944  [34],  62,  72 
aicq  4939  31 
atCjixa  4941  i  n. 
ama  4942  i  4 
air  10c  4943  8 

clkovclv  4937  A  3  [4944  109] 
aXyoc  4939  23 
AXetavSpeca  4940  ii  8 
aXcicdai  4939  18 
a,A rjdrjc  4940  i  6 
aXlcKccdcu  4944  7 
aAAa  4936  ii  19,  32  4939  26,  31 
[4944  100]  4945  20  4952  ‘5 
aAAoc  4939  3  4940  i  10  4944 
26,  [109] 
ap,a  4944  27 
a p,v8ic  4939  10 
ap.<t>Lh6£aic  4941  11 
ap,(f)6T€poc  [4938  2] 
av  4936  ii  17,  33  4944  8 
avayeiv  4944  [29],  58-9 
avay/cr)  [4939  22] 
avaipeiv  4944  17 
ava  LpecLC  4950  1 


avapL<j)LX6ya)c  4941  10 
ava£  4939  16  4944  2y 
avaneWeLv  4944  33 
avarrTv^LC  [4941  14] 
avacK€va£,eiv  4941  12 
ava crpe(f>€iv  4945  3  n.,  5 
avaip vx^lv  4942  ii  5 
avbaveiv  4939  27 
avrjp  4939  15,  35  4941  13 
AvTrjvojp  4944  [27],  64,  [80—81, 
108] 

anayycXXetv  4945  20 

aTravevde  4939  31 

0770c  4944  15  4944  31  n.,  43  n. 

a.7T€iXr]Tr)p  4939  18 

aTTcpxtcdai  4943  2  4945  20 

0,776  4943  10  4944  67 

anoOvTjcKCLV  4945  n.,  12 

aTroXe'meLV  [4944  62] 

aiToXXvvai  4950  9 

AvoXXojv  4943  5,  8 

077 OVOC  4944  16 

077077 XciV  4944  60-61] 

anocT pe(f>€iv  4945  10 

apa  [4942  i  13] 

Apafiioc  4942  i  [8],  11,  13 
’Apyivva  4945  11 
a pyvpoc  [4944  41] 
a  ppLOCTOC  49412 
aprav  4939  17 
a  pri  4951  4 
dpxc-  4942  i  15 
apxtcBai  4943  9-10 
ApxiAoxoc  4952  hi,  23 
apxuiv  4940  i  5 
AckX^tt ioc  4939  9 
a crpov  4950  4 
drtfid^eu'  [4943  1-2] 
aTipiDc  4944  16-17 


a S  4944  8 
Avykac  [4942  ii  1-2] 
avArjrrjc  [4942  i  8] 
avrap  4951  1 
avrodi  [4944  75] 

a  vtoc  4936  ii  16,  20,  28  4940  ii 
13, 16  4943  i(?)  4944  12, 18,  20, 
[27L  28, 31, 34, 69, 70, 73,  [76, 
104,  107]  4945  13,  23  4950  7, 
10  4951 9 

a(f>aipeLcdaL  4944  12 
a(f>ap  4939  20 
a(f>6prjToc  4944  13-14  n. 
a <j>vKToc  4939  32 
a xoc  4939  20 
axpi  4942  ii  2-3 

fUaXXeiv  4939  22 
fiapftapoc  4944  9,  74,  100,  [106] 
fiapvc  4940iiio-n 
/3aciAeoc  [4943  12-13]  4944  26, 
[51]  49501,2-3,5 
fiacKeiv  4951  17 
P'loc  [4944  72] 

fiovXccOai  4940  ii  18  n.  4941  11 
BoviTpacLc  4942  ii  3 
povc  4951  7  (bis) 

^fiovcracic  4951 5-6 

yap  4936  ii  24  4939  16,  19,  22, 
27,  30  4940  ii  13  4941  1  [4] ,  2\ 

4942  i  5-7  n.  4944  15,  98  4945 

12,  [19]  4950  9  4951  11 
ye  4936  ii  17  4939  15,  24 
yelTojv  4936  ii  15 
yriBeiv  4939  33 

ylyvccd at  4936  i  13  4938  2  4939 
33  4944 14,  [p], 22, 52,  [67-8] 
rXavKerrjc  4945  21,  30  n. 
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rXavKTj  4944  54 
yXwcca  [4944  98,  104] 
ropyiac  4937  B  5 

ypapLfxa  [494497] 
ypavc  4945  3 
ypacf)€Lv  4952  'io 
yvvrj  4945  17  4951  15 

haleiv  4939  12 
hale  4951  3 
haKpv  4939  24 
Aavaoe  4944  97 
Aaphavoe  4944  63 
harelcdai  4951  4 

he  4939  13,  20,  28,  29,  32,  33 
4940  i  6,  ii  17-18  n.  4941  1,  6, 
10  [4942  ii  2]  4943  13  4944 
18,  22,  27,  32,  [61,  71,  73],  75  (bis), 
78,  93,  101,  [108]  4945  3,  11,  26 
4950  4,  10 

heiKvvcdai  [4941  13]  4942  ii  8-9 

heiXaLOC  4939  13 

helv  4936  ii  23 

heirrvelv  [4944  28] 

helcdai  4944  [28],  49-50 

heprj  4939  17 

hex€cd at  4944  70-71 

hr)  4939  16  4941  7  4945  4,  25 

81a  4939  17  4943  4,  6 

hiayiyvecOaL  4943  3—4 

hiaiperiKoc  4941  9 

SiaAoyoc  4941  13— 14 

hiaXveiv  4940  i  15 

hiacfrdelpeLV  4943  10— 11,  [14] 

hihacieaXla  [4941  5] 

hihacieeiv  4941  9 

hihovai  4944  31-2  n. 

hteplletv  [4944  28] 

h'lKr)  4937  B  1 

A'lktvc  494494 

hipLOLpir)  4952  '6 

Aiop/f)hr)c  4944  9 

hiopyl^ecdai  4944  68—9  n. 

hid)K€Lv  4942  ii  2 

hp.ajc  4939  16 

hoieelv  4937  A  [4],  5  4945  12  n., 
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hpapba  [4942  i  10] 

Avpbr)  4942  ii  9 
hvvapuc  4939  29 
hvo  4950  2  n. 
haipov  4944  31-2  n. 

eavroc  4945  16  4952  9 


iyievpelv  4942  i  6-7 
iyxoipioc  4942  ii  II 
eyco  4936  ii  7  4937  A  3,  5  4939 
8,11,12  [4942  i  14]  494493,96 
4945  17  4951  4,  10 
el  4945  23,  24 
elhevai  4936  i  17  4944  107 
eivai.  4936  ii  18  4937  A  4  4939 
[27],  34  4941  :  4942  i  4  4943 
9  [4944  96,  102]  4950  5  4951 
3. 10,  :5 

etc  4940  ii  8  4942  ii  10  4944  2, 

13,  23>  [42] ,  [70]  4950  2  4952 
'io 

etc  4936  ii  27  4937  B  3  4938  2 
4944  98 
eire  4943  4,  6 
elwdevai  4951  10— 11 
ck  4939  22  [4941 14]  4942  ii  6,  9 

4944  [54],  56  4951g 
'E Kafir)  4944  14 
eKacroc  [4939  28] 

€K€l  [4941  12] 
eKelvoc  4940  ii  9  4941  IO 
eKKaleiv  4945  n 
eK(f>evye iv  4939  21 
eKcov  494455 
eXavvew  4938  5  n. 

'EXXrjv  4944  11,  40,  57,  [61—2],  99, 
[105-6],  109 
eXi tic  4940  i  17 
epbTnr)c  [4939  34] 

ep,7TL7TT€LV  4943  7 

ipL(f>opelcdai  4943  5 
iv  4936  ii  15  4939  5,  [6],  7,  12, 
33  4942  i  9,  10,  12  4944  18, 
63, 65, 103 
evdeoc  [4944  21] 
e^evpicKCLv  [4942in-i2] 
efrjc  4941  6 
e^terai  4945  8 
efiOTeicflai  [4942  ii  4-5] 
eoLKevcu  [4936  ii  18]  4945  9 
errei  [4941  ii]  4944  20,  [102] 

4945  13  4951 1 

677 1  493913  4941 7,  [13]  4942  i  5, 
[ii  1]  4944  43,  47  4951  12 
emfiovXr)  4944  25 
e-niKaXelv  4952  *5  n. 
emcTa-  4945  4 
emcTrjpbr)  4941  12 
€TTLCTr)pLOV(OC  4941  1—4  n. 
emcTrjvai  4950  8-9  n. 
emcToXr)  4950  8 


eTTiTiOevai  4937  B  3—5  n. 
im(f)a>velv  4942 i 1-2 
epya^ecdaL  4940  ii  5 
epppla  4945  22 

epxecO at  4944  41,  [80]  4950 

4951  19 
epcxic  4945  14 
icdXoc  4939  15 
ecnepa  4945  22 
eralpoc  4945  16  n. 
erepoc  4950  1 
cti  4936  ii  33  4944  8 
ev  4937  A  4 
evdvuoc  4939  33 
evvaieiv  4939  24 
evvav  4939  8 
evTTopelv  4937  A  1 
Ev(f)opiajv  4942  ii  11— 12 
ev<f>pojv  4940  ii  14 
evx^edat  4944  37  n. 
i(f>LKToc  4944  96 
ex^Lv  4940  i  17-18  n.  4945  1 
4950  3 
ewe  4944  74 

Zevc  4939  26 
t,r)Tr)p.a  4941  I— 4  n. 

Iw-  4945  24 
t,weiv  4939  22,  23 
Iwr)  4944  69 

r)  4942  ii  12  4945  24 

rjyelcd ai  4944  102 
r)yep.wv  4940  ii  16 
rjhr)  4944  9-10 
rjhvc  4939  32 
rjKeiv  4937  B  2 
rHXic  4942  ii  10 
r)p,elc  4944  103 
rjpbipa  49433 
r)TTLOC  4939  IO 
r)TOL  4951  3 
rjTTaeOai  [4942  ii  1] 

TjTTWV  4945  24 

dava roc  4939  11,  15,  20 
GacLoc  4936  ii  29,  31 
daccwv  [4943  7] 
davpacroc  [4944  ioi] 

©eairrjToc  4941  [6,  7],  10-11 
de\eiv  4939  21 
deoc  4939  8,  26,  30,  31 
8vp  4939  [6Q,  35 
Qvr)CKetv  4939  34 
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OpvXeiv  4950  7  n. 
dvr]  4939  28 
dv/jioc  4939  22 

lafxft-  4952  ‘io 
1 I8o[JL€V€VC  [4944  94] 
levai  4942  ii  9 
lepov  4950  6 
'IepocoXvpia  4950  7 
IXlov  4944  [7,  70],  86 
ipbeipeiv  4939  20 
Ivay-  4942  ii  12 
"IcfiLapoc  4944  13 
IcofxoLpla  4944  36 
lcoc  4936  i  19 
Icravai  4951 7-8 
lXV€Vp,U)V  4950  3 

KaBpoc  [4944g6] 

Kadatpeiv  4950  6 

Kai  4936  ii  29  4937  A  5  4939  12, 

16,  23,  33  4940  ii  6, 10,  17—18  n. 
4941 1-4  n.,  [7],  8  (bis),  11  4942 
i  5-7  n-.  ii  3>  6,  [11]  4943  3,9,  11 
4944  5,  25,  31,  [41],  47,  65,  81, 
97, 103, 106  4945  7, 12, 13  n.,  18, 
23,  31  4950  5,  8 
KaKrjyopeLV  4944  14-15 
kclkoc  4939  11, 13,  21,  23,  25  4943 
10  4944  22  n.,  25 
KaXeiv  4942  ii  io 
KaXoc  4936  i  16  n.  4939  7 
KaXvTTTeiv  4945  8  n. 

Kavr)(f)6poc  4942  i  10 
KavlSioc  4940  i  16  n. 

Kaplcov  (4936  ii  3,  6) 

KaccavSpa  4944  22 
Kcltojv  4940  ii  6 
Kara  4940  ii  15-16  4942  ii  1 
Karac(f)aTT€LV  4945  29 
Ke(v)  4939  2,  9,  11,  [20] 

K€VOC  4939  31 
KepropuKoc  4950  3  n. 

K6<l>aXri  4945  8 
/ojp  4939  [13],  32 
Kiveiv  [4942  i  14] 

KXelv  4936  ii  25 
Kvojccloc  4944  94 
Kopiteiv  4944  59-60,  [73] 

Kopyj  4936  i  16  4939  24 
KopKvpa  [4944  76-7] 
ko rew  4939  30 
KovpV/a  4939  [30],  32 
KparvXoc  4941  4 


KpeaSiov  4936  i  21 
Kpe'icctov  4940  ii  15 
Kpep.av  4936  ii  21 
Kprjrr]  [4944  103] 
xt 4944  75 
ktlXoc  4939  5 
KvvoyXooccoc  4944  20-21 
Kvvoc  Crjp,a  4944  19-20 
KVCOV  4950  4,  [8] 

XaXeiv  4936  ii  39-33  n. 

Xapufiaveiv  4937  B  4  4940  ii  9—10 
Xavdaveiv  4944  16  n. 

Aa oc  4943  9,  12  4944  50,  76 
Xeyeiv  4936  ii  2(?),  7  4942  i  5—7 
n.,  8—10  n.  4944  20,  21,  [77] 
4945  16  n.  4951  6 
XeipLouv  4939  7 
Xeirovpyla  4940  ii  12 
ALKVfXVLOC  [4951  20-2i] 
Xip,ayxoveiv  4950  9—10 
Xoyl£,ecdcu  4939  19 

piaKap  4939  25,  28 
pcavdaveiv  4944  67 
Mapojveia  [4944  18] 
jLteyac  4939  19  4950  6 
pLedo^LKOC  4941  I 
pi edoSoc  4941  9 
pielyvvcdcu  4944  IOO-IOI 
MeX aiva  4944  77 
pieXeiv  4939  30 
pceXXeiv  4944  58 

pLev  4939  24,  25,  35  4940  ii  2, 
9,  10  4941  7,  10  4943  1,  [10] 
4944  105  4945  7, 15,  25  4951  4 
MevavSpoc  4942  i  9 
pieppiepa  493931 
MeccijM'a  [4942  i  13] 

Ttera  4937  A  2  4940  ii  2-3  n. 
4950  1  n. 

pierapLeXoc  4940  ii  4—5 
pLeravoeiv  4937  B  1—3  n.,  3  n. 
p,r]  4944  28,  66  4945  18  n. 
pirjSe  4939  23,  24 
pir]8€Lc  4940  ii  13-14  [4943  6] 

4944  102 
pL7)V  4939  9 
pirjvic  4943  6 
pir/re  4940  ii  14,  15 
pirjTrjp  4952  '9 
pula  see  etc 
pupL€Lcdcu  4951  14 
puv  4939  29 


pivrjpiovevcic  4941  14 
piOVOC  4944  27 
pLOVVOC  4939  11, 12 
piveXoc/ MveXoc  4945  5,  IO 
pivdl^eiv  4951  12,  16 
pLvdirjTac  [4951  8—9] 
pivploc  4944  23 
pivpplvrj/Mvpplvr]  4945  6 

V€KVC  4939  33 
NeoTTToXepoc  [4944  38] 

Necrajp  4944  33 
vopLi^eiv  4943  8—9 
vocei v  4943  13-14 
vococ  49437 
voctoc  [4944  25-6] 
vvv  4936  ii  34  4942  ii  8 
vv£  4945  15 

ikvoc  4952  *9 

’ OSvccevc  4944  10 
ot  (dat.)  4939  30 
oiecdcu  4939  25 
OlKOVOpUKOC  4950  3  n. 

OLKOC  [4943  3] 

otvoc  4936  ii  31 

OiiVVOC  4939  6 

OKTOJ  4942  i  7 

oXlyoc  4943  4 

oXoc  4936  i  15  4943  14  n. 

opuXeiv  4951 11 

opiodvpiaSov  4944  42—3 

OpiOLOC  4942 i 5-6 

opcoXoye lv  4945 

OpLQJC  4945  13 

BvablUiv  4944  48 

'Ov Ijcifioc  (4936  ii  io,  29,  33) 
ovwavai  4939  29 
ovopa  4941  4-5] 

OTTOJC  •  936  ii  13  4945  21 
opav  4939  19 
opeioc  4939  35 
dpdorrjc  4941  5 
OplCTlKOC  49418 

OpViC  4939  35 

oc  4936  ii  17  4937  A  3  4939  28, 
34  4942  ii  8  4944  19  4950  6 

4951  7,  10  4952  ‘io 

ococ  4938  3  [4944  78] 
on  4936  i  17  4939  30  4951  22  n. 
ov(k)  4936  ii  32  4939  9,  15,  ig, 
29>  3°>  34,  35  4944  70,  [97,  :°3] 

4952  '4 
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ovSe  4937  B  3  4939  9,  27,  34, 
35  (bis) 

ovSelc  4939  iq,  24  4942  ii  4 

4943  13 

ovSevoj  4936  i  20 
OVKOVV  4944  7-8 

ovv  4940  ii  g  4943  i  4944  105 
4945  15 

OU7TOT6  4939  25 

oZre  4943  i3,  [14]  [4944  98,99] 
ovtoc  4936  ii  14  4937  A  3  4939 

2,  12,  25  4940  ii  1-2  4941  6, 
[13]  4942  i  8,  ii  8  4944  93,  101 
4945  17,  23,  25  4951  3 
OVTOCL  4941  6 

ovt(i}{c)  4942  in  4945  18,  27 
o^eiAijfia  4940  i  16-17 
oc/ieWetv  4939  28 
nrbOaXji.or.  4950  3 
o(f>pa  4939  20 
Si),  4938  2 

iraiSi'c/rij  4945  9 
nourjuiv  4939  9 
nak  4939  19 
77aAAa8ioi'  4944  12-13 
navv  4942  i  12 

irapa  4939  29  [4944  108]  49518 
7TapafX€V€LV  4944  16 
vapappeiv  4942  ii  6 
vapaTeivcLV  4940  ii  17—18  n. 
vapaxojpeiv  4944  39 
vapeivaL  4940  ii  13 
vapep-ftoXr)  4950  8 
vapex^LV  4941 3-4 
vac  4939  10,  27,  29,  34  4942  i  7 

4944  46-7, 99,  [99-100, 103-4, 
106-7] 

varr/p  4936  ii  19—28  n. 
varpcpoc  [4944  72] 
vavecOc a  4951  1-2 
vavplhioc  4939  17 
vada px€Lv  4940  ii  16-17 
veldecdai  4936  ii  10—18  n. 
veXcopoc  4939  21 
vevdeiv  [494444] 

vepi  4937  B  1  4941  2,5,ii  4944 
108 

veplaXXoc  4939  3 
vepLfiXeveiv  4942  ii  3—4 
vepipieveiv  4936  ii  26 
vrjfjia  4939  17,21 
VLCLV  4939  10  4942  ii  7 


vXavrj  [4941  12] 
nXa.cdevlSrjc  4944  49 
vXclctoc  4940  ii  3 
vol  4936  ii  34 
VOLTjTrjC  4951  1 
voLp-vr]  4939  5 
voloc  4951  15  n. 
voXcpLclv  4944  8 
voXep-Loc  4942  ii  5 
voXlc  [494476] 

TJoXltlkoc  4941  8 
voXvc  4940  i  4  4943  12  4944 
[73],  76  4952  1 12 
llopLvrjLOC  4940  [i  18] 
vovoc  4951  2 
vorapioc  4942  ii  6—7 
vpayp-a  [4942  i  6] 
vpaypLarela  [4941  3] 
vpecfteveLV  4940  ii  7 
flpiap.-  4944  8g 
TTp'w  4944  7 
TTpoahew  4941  4 
TTpoepeiv  4942  i  2 
vpol£  4937  A  2 
vpoKCLcdaL  [4942  i  3— 4] 
vpoXeyeLV  [4944  23—4] 
vpofirjvveLV  4944  24 
vpoc  4940  i  15,  [18],  ii  11  4943  2 
[4944  80]  4945  25-6  n.,  26-7  n. 
vpocayyeXXeiv  4945  25—6  n. 
vpocayopeveLV  4942  ii  7 
vpocXapL^aveiv  4945  14 
vpo<f)€pr)c  4939  7 
vpo(f)rjTrjc  4951  19  n. 

IlToXepLaioc  4940  ii  4 

paStoc  4945  19 
pela/ pea  4939  2,  32 
p-rjiSlajc  4939  4 
*P 0810c  4940  ii  2-3  n. 

Crjfxa  see  Kvvoc  Crjpca 
Co(f)LCTr)c  4941  7 
cvevSeiv  4939  13 
cracic  4951  6 
crpareia  [4942  ii  2] 
cv  4936  i  32,  ii  23,  30  4939  32 
cvyyLyvecdaL  4945  ig 
cvyypatbeLv  4944  [g3],  107—8 
cvp.fiaiveiv  [4944  105] 
cvpfSovXoc  4942  i  12 
cvpinXeiv  4944  34 
cvp.<t)on’eLv  4944  32 


cvv  4944  73,  [75] 
cvvevecOai  4944  95 

cwTvyxaveLV  4944  74-5 

c(f)€lc  4939  30 

c(f)68pa  4936  i  17  4937  A  4 

Cdxf)pojv  4951  14 

raXac  4939  23 
ra£ic  4951  10 
Ta(j)oc  4944  18 
Taxa  4940  ii  10 

re  4939  21  4940  i  17  4941 1-4  n., 
8  (bis)  4942  i  10,  [13],  ii  6  4951  3 
TeKpL-rjcca  4944  56 
TCTpaVOVC  4943  11 
T€VX€LV  4939  26  4951 2 
rrjpeLcdaL  4936  ii  24 
Tidevai  4944  64  4951  13 
rlXXecdaL  4944  44—5 
tlc  4936  ii  32  4939  16,  27,  34 

4940  ii  10  4943  6 
tlc  4939  8,  13 
rXrjvaL  4939  23 
To'lVV  V  4939  22 

ToiovToc  4940  ii  11  4951  15  n.,  18 

TOCOC  4939  8 

TOCOVTOC  4944  29 

rpeic  4941  13 

TplpLerpOV  4952  -4 

TpOVOC  4951  22 

Tpv<l>cov  4940  ii  18 

Tpcooc  [494478] 

Tvyxb-vc.iv  [4936  ii  17]  494012 
tvtOoc  4939  18 

vfipLc  4940  ii  3 
bhpia  [4944  2] 
vSojp  4942  ii  8,  11  4945  6 
V  pLCLC  4937  B  2 
vvaKoveiv  4944  66 
vveKKavp-a  4945  14 
vvexcLv  4940  ii  6—7 
vvLCxveicdaL  4944  35 
in to  [4942  ii  10]  4951  20 
vvoXap-fiaveLV  4940  i  12 
vvofxeveLV  4940  ii  1  n. 
vvopLvrjpia  (4952  25) 

( palvecdaL  4945  13 
<f>epeLv  4937  A  2  4939  32 
<I>lXoc  4951  8 
<(>X6£  4939  12 
(frofieLcdaL  4944  10 
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4,6vo c  4944  24 
<j>pat,civ  4939  4 
(f>prjv  4936  i  26 
&pvtj  4944  9 
<f>vyr)  4940  ii  5—6 
cf>v€Lv  4936  ii  8 

Xalpetv  [4936  ii  32] 


Xacpccrparoc  (4936  ii  8,  30) 
XapaKTrip  4952  'ii 
XapLCLoc  4936  i  5  n.,  22,  28-9  n. 
X€ip,ojv  4944  57-8 
Xcip  4944  46 
Xeppovrjcoc  4944  19,  [65] 
xOojv  4939  10 
XoXoc  [4939  18] 


XpacdaL  4944  50,  98,  104 
Xpvcrjc  4943  1 
Xpvcoc  4944  40-41 
Xa>pi£eiv  4944  71 

dc  4936  ii  18  4939  5,  7  4942  ii  4 
4944  96  4945  4  4952  ‘g 
o>Xi>i>i  4945  12 


II.  RULERS  AND  CONSULS 


Claudius 

Tifteplov  KXavhlov  Kalcapoc  Cefiacrov  EeppLavLKov  AvroKparopoc  4953  6—8  (year  6) 

]  repp,avLKov  AvroKparopoc  4954  i  (year  not  preserved) 

Antoninus  Pius 

AvtojvIvov  Kalcapoc  rov  Kvplov  4956  fr.  1. 12—13  (year  9)  4957  8—9  (year  9) 

AvroKparopa  Kalcapa  Tlrov  AiXlov  ASpiavov  Avrtuvivov  Cefiacrov  Evcc^rj  4956  frr.  2— 3.2— 5  (oath  formula) 
4957  23-5  (oath  formula) 

AvroKparopoc  Kalcapoc  Tlrov  AiXlov  ASpiavov  Avrcuvlvov  Ccfiacrov  Evcefiovc  4957  27—9  (year  10)  4958  32— 5 
(year  11) 

Septimius  Severus  and  Caragalla 

AvroKparojp  Kaicap  Aovkloc  Ccrrrlpuoc  Ccovrjpoc  Evcefirjc  Ilcprlva £  Ccfiacroc  ApaftiKoc  ASLafirjVLKOC  IJapOtKOC 
Mcyicroc  Kal  AvroKparcup  Kaicap  MapKoc  AvpyjXioc  Avrcovivoc  Evcefirjc  Cefiacroc  4961  3-4,  38 
dediv  Ccovr/pov  Kal  Avratvivov  4961  7 

Severus  Alexander 

AvroKparopoc  Kalcapoc  MapKov  AvprjXiov  Ccovrjpov  AXe^avipov  Evcefiovc  Evrvxovc  Cefiacrov  4961  2,  35 
(year  3) 

VALENTINIANUS  I  AND  VALENS 

pLera  rrjv  virarelav  rd>v  Sccnordiv  r/pLU)v  OvaXcvriviavov  Kal  OvaXcvroc  alcovlcov  Avyovcraiv  ro  y  4966  1-2  (AD 

371) 


III.  MONTHS  AND  INDICTIONS 

00,6  4960  14 
A6vP  4961  [a],  84 
Mcxeip  4957  29  4958  36 
&ap,€vcuO  4966  2 


<&app,ovQi  4961  [7],  43 
TJaxcov  4961 17,  59  4967  4 
Mccopr)  4962  9 

15th  indiction  4967  4  (=  vi/vii  c.) 


IV.  DATES 


45/6  4953  6-8 
46/7  4953  9 

145/6  4956  12—13  4957  7-9 
22  February  147  4957  27-9 
21  February  148  4958  32-6 


13  April  200  4961  [7],  43 

26  May  -  24  June  223  4961  17,  59 

14  November  223  4961  2,  35,  84 
16  March  371  4966  1—2 
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V.  PERSONAL  NAMES 
(a)  Greek 


Ayadoc  Aalfxcov,  Aur.  4961  33 
ASpiavoc  see  Index  II  s.v.  Antoninus  Pius 
AOavacioc  4965  27 

AISlvloc  see  Map/coc  AlS'lvloc  lovXiavoc 
AiXioc  see  Index  II  s.v.  Antoninus  Pius 
AXe^avSpoc  see  Index  II  s.v.  Severus  Alexander 
Ap,p,djvLoc,  ex-praktor  4953  5 

Ap,p,d)vioc,  gymnasiarch,  s.  of  Dius  and  Demetria 

4959  1,  26 

ApLpLOJVLOC  4965  2,  [34] 

Ap,p,u)vic  4962  1,  10 
Avt[,  f.  of  Senpapos  4956  fr.  1.3 
Avrloxoc,  ‘br.’  of  Ammonius  4959  19 
Avtodvlvoc  see  s.w.  Antoninus  Pius,  Septimius  Severus 
and  Caracalla 

AttoXXojvioc,  f.  of  Diogenis  4961  13,  52 
Apfj,tvctc ,  f.  of  Panechotes  4956  fr.  1.6 
Aprepuc ,  d.  of  Panetbeus  and  Sinpmyst( ),  w.  of  Le- 
ontas,  m.  of  Pmysthas,  Panetbeus  and  Tanouphis 
4957  16,  20 

AcKXrjTTiaSrjc,  h.  of  Diogenis  4961  [12],  52 
Avyovcroc  see  Index  II  s.v.  Valentinianus  I  and  Valens 
AvprjXia  see  Aioyevic,  Capamac 

Avpr/Xioc  see  Ayadoc  Aaipuov,  ©kosv,  ]  j^oAioc,  and 
Index  II  s.w.  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla, 
Severus  Alexander 

ArjpirjTp-,  Sarapion  alias  4961  [30],  79 

ArjpLrjTpla,  w.  of  Dius,  m.  of  Ammonius  and  Theon 

4959  1 

Aioykvrjc  4963  I,  10 

A Loyev ic,  Aurelia,  alias  N.N.,  d.  of  N.N.  and  — ra  4961 

9. 46 

Aioyevic,  d.  of  Apollonius,  w.  of  Asclepiades,  aste  4961 
!3>  52 

AioScopoc  4962  1,  10 
A  10c,  s.  of  Peteuris,  weaver  4953  2 
A  10c,  h.  of  Demetria,  f.  of  Ammonius  and  Theon  4959 
2 

Enipik vrjc  see  Index  VI 
Ev8alp,a)v  4961  4 

(Hpai<Xac  4963  1 

© eoyvojcToc  4965  25—6 
©eoSojpoc  4965  23—4 

©koiv,  s.  of  Dius  and  Demetria  4959  3,  16,  23 


©ecov,  Aur.  4961  33,  82 

lovXiavoc,  f.  of  Aur.  — cholius,  ex-curator  4966  5;  see 
also  MapKoc  AISlvloc  lovXiavoc 
\ Icihwpoc ,  FL,  vir  clarissimus,  senator  4966  3 
Icxoplojv,  royal  scribe  and  acting  strategus  4958  1 
lajavvrjc,  f.  of  Petrus  4967  17 
1 Icoavvrjc  4967  18 

Kalcap  see  Index  II  s.w  Claudius,  Antoninus  Pius,  Se¬ 
ptimius  Severus  and  Caracalla,  Severus  Alexander 
KXavSioc  see  Tifiepioc  KXavSioc  Tlaclcov,  see  also  Index 
II  s.v.  Claudius 

KvplXXa,  Sarapias  alias  4961  5,  40 
ylatToc  see  Molkloc  Aoitoc 

Acovrac,  s.  of  Tanouphis,  h.  of  Artemis,  f.  of  Pmy¬ 
sthas,  Panetbeus  and  Tanouphis  4957  1,  14,  30 
Aovkioc  see  Index  II  s.v.  Septimius  Severus  and  Ca¬ 
racalla 

Avkojv  see  Index  VI 

Molkloc  Aairoc,  prefect  of  Egypt  4961  5 

MapKoc  AlSlvioc  ! ‘lovXiavoc ,  prefect  of  Egypt  4961 

9.46 

MapKoc  see  Index  II  s.w.  Septimius  Severus  and  Cara¬ 
calla,  Severus  Alexander 
MkyicToc,  s.  of  Spoceus  and  Tsenosiris  4961  14 

NeiXoc  49655 

uOvvaxf>pic,  s.  of  Sambas  and  Soeris  4958  3,  36 
X)vv(j}<f)pic,  s.  of  Onnophris,  f.  of  Sambas  4958  4, 
12-13 

”0vvoj(f)pLc,  f.  of  Onnophris  4958  13 
OvaXcvc  see  Index  II  s.v.  Valentinianus  I  and  Valens 
OvaXevTLviavoc  see  Index  II  s.v.  Valentinianus  I  and 
Valens 

OvaXepioc  npoicXoc,  ex-prefect  of  Egypt  4956  fr. 
1. 9-10  4957  5 

IJavcT^cvc,  s.  of  Leontas  and  Artemis  4957  18 
IlaveTpevc,  h.  of  Sinpmyst( ),  f.  of  Artemis  4957  20 
navexaiT-qc,  s.  of  Harmiysis,  h.  of  Tnepheros  4956 
fr.  1.5 

IlacLa>v  see  TifiepLoc  KXavhtoc  Tlaciojv 
ncprlvat;  see  Index  II  s.v.  Septimius  Severus  and  Ca¬ 
racalla 
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Tlerevpic,  f.  of  Dius  4953  2 

Tier oco pan lc ,  former  master  of  Sarapion  4958  7—8 

TJerpoc ,  herald,  s.  of  Ioannes  4967  16 

/Terceic  4960  6 

nXovrapxoc ,  f.  of  Sarapion  4961  [15],  56 
* IJfxvcOdc ,  s.  of  Leontas  and  Artemis  4957  16 
IJpoKXoc  see  OvaXepioc  IIpoKXoc 
IlToXepLaioc,  cbr.’  of  Ammonius  4959  18—19 

Calcic,  s.  of  Onnophris,  h.  of  Soeries,  f.  of  Onno- 
phris  4958  3,  12,  37 
Capamac ,  alias  Cyrilla  4961  5,  40 
Capamac,  Aurelia,  alias  Charitis(P),  d.  of  Sarapion, 
aste  4961  15,  26,  73 

Capanlcov,  freedman  of  Petosorapis  4958  6-7 
Capanlcov ,  s.  of  Plutarchus,  f.  of  Aurelia  Sarapias  alias 
Chari tis(?)  4961  [151,56 
Capanlcov,  alias  Demetr—  4961  [30],  79 
Capanlcov  see  Index  VI  s.v.  Ncocftvrov  Capanlcovoc 
Cevnancoc,  d.  of  Ant — ,  m.  of  Tnepheros  4956  fr. 
1.2-3 

Ceovrjpoc  see  Index  II  s.v.  Septimius  Severus  and  Cara- 
calla,  Severus  Alexander 

Cemlpuoc  see  Index  II  s.v.  Septimius  Severus  and  Ca- 
racalla 

*CcvnpLvcT( ),  w.  of  Panetbeus,  m.  of  Artemis  4957  20 
Corjpic,  w.  of  Sambas,  m.  of  Onnophris  4958  5 
Cnoicevc,  h.  of  Tsenosiris,  f.  of  Megistus  4961  14 


Ccorac,  ‘br.’  of  Ammonius  4959  18 

T[,  s.  of  Psenamounis,  h.  of  Tn — ,  f.  of  Psenamounis 
4956  fr.  1. 16 

Tavovcf)Lc,  m.  of  Leontas  4957  2 
Tavovcf)Lc,  d.  of  Leontas  and  Artemis  4957  22 
Tifiepioc  see  Index  II  s.v.  Claudius 
Tcfiepioc  KXavSioc  Flaclcov,  strategus  4953  1 
TItoc  see  Index  II  s.v.  Antoninus  Pius 
Ty[,  w.  of  T — ,  m.  of  Psenamounis  4956  fr.  1.18 
Tvecf)€pcoc,  d.  of  Senpapos,  w.  of  Panechotes  4956  fr. 
1. 1 

TpiahcXcfroc,  Aur.  4961  87 

Tcevocipic,  w.  of  Spoceus,  m.  of  Megistus  4961  14,  49 

OcXaSeXcfioc  4965  [2],  34 
&X6.0VLOC  see’Iclbcopoc 

XapcTcc,  Aurelia  Sarapias  alias  4961  15  n. 

Wevap^owLc,  s.  of  T —  and  Tn —  4956  fr.  1.15-16 
Weva piovvLc,  f.  of  T —  4956  fr.  1.17 

5 Qvrjcipoc ,  Aur.  4961  86 

]pa,  m.  of  Aurelia  Diogenis  4961  [9],  47 
]  xoAioc,  Aur.,  s.  of  Iulianus  4966  5 


( b )  Latin 


Acillius  see  Marcus  Acillius  T — 

Annaeius  see  Gaius  Annaeius  B — 

Antonius  see  Lucius  Antonius  [,  Marcus  Antonius  Cl — 

B —  see  Gaius  Annaeius  B — 

Capito  see  Clodius  Capito 
Cl —  see  Marcus  Antonius  Cl — 

Clodius  Capito  4955  ii  16,25 

Crispus  see  Faianus  Crisp  us,  Gaius  Iulius  Crisp(us?) 

D —  see  Publius  Vettius  D — 

Dellius  see  Marcus  Dellius  Quint — 

Faianus  Crispus  4955  ii  15,  18,  24 
Firmus  see  Gaius  Iulius  Firmus 

Flavius  see  Titus  Flavius  [,  Titus  Flavius  Maior,  Titus 
Flavius  Scaevola,  Titus  Flavius  Va — 

Gaius  Annaeius  B —  4955  ii  16 
Gaius  Iulius  Crisp(us?)  4955  ii  12 


Gaius  Iulius  Firmus  4955  ii  10 
Gaius  Iulius  Long —  4955  ii  27 

Iulius  see  Gaius  Iulius  Crisp(usP),  Gaius  Iulius  Firmus, 
Gaius  Iulius  Long — ,  Tiberius  Iulius 
Iulius  Saturninus  4955  ii  21 

Long —  see  Gaius  Iulius  Long — 

Lucius  Antonius  [  4955  ii  21 

Maior  see  Titus  Flavius  Maior 
Marcus  Acillius  T —  4955  ii  19 
Marcus  Antonius  Cl —  4955  ii  2 
Marcus  Dellius  Quint —  4955  ii  8 
Marcus  Tullius  [  4955  ii  4 

Publius  Ac —  4955  ii  28 
Publius  Vettius  D —  4955  ii  18 
Pude(ns?)  see  Quintus  Vettius  Pude(nsP) 

Quint —  see  Marcus  Dellius  Quint — 
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Quintus  Vettius  Pude(ns?)  4955  ii  13 
Quintus  Voconius  Saturninus  4955  ii  1 

Saturninus  see  Iulius  Saturninus,  Quintus  Voconius 
Saturninus 

Scaevola  see  Titus  Flavius  Scaevola 
Septimius  4955  ii  19,  22 

T —  see  Marcus  Acillius  T — 

Tiberius  Iulius  4955  ii  27 


Titus  Flavius  [  4955  ii  6 
Titus  Flavius  Maior  4955  ii  24 
Titus  Flavius  Scaevola  4955  ii  25 
Titus  Flavius  Va —  4955  ii  22 
Tullius  see  Marcus  Tullius  [ 

Va —  see  Titus  Flavius  Va — 

Vettius  see  Quintus  Vettius  Pude(nsP),  Publius  Vettius 
D— 

Voconius  see  Quintus  Voconius  Saturninus 


VI.  GEOGRAPHICAL 


ASiaprjviKoc  see  Index  II  s.v.  Septimius  Severus  and 
Caracalla 

AiyvTTToc  4961  9,  46 
AXegavSpeia  4961  7  4964  2,  42-3 
AXegavSpevc  4956  frr.  2-3.12 

ApafiiKoc  see  Index  II  s.v.  Septimius  Severus  and  Ca¬ 
racalla 

reppiaviKoc  see  Index  II  s.v.  Claudius 

8  (rrayoc)  4966  11 

*E  arrjc  (ei tolklov)  49645 
*’E7Tip,€VOVC  ( KXrjpOC )  4958  14— 15 
EpfMov  (noXic)  [4961  4] 

KepKedvpic  (KOJfxr))  4961  14,  54 

*Avkojvoc  ( eharftoc )  4966  10 

*Neo(f)VTOv  Capanlcovoc  (eiroiKiov)  4964  7-8 
vop,oc  4958  21 

'Oi-VpVyXLTCOV  ( ttoXlc )  4966  4 


’O^vpvyxaiv  ( ttoXlc )  4953  2—3  4958  8  4961  [9],  47 

** Op<f>aVOV  ( 6TTOLKLOV )  49644 
IJaeipuc  {^koj perj)  4966  1 1 

llapdcKoc  see  Index  II  s.v.  Septimius  Severus  and  Ca¬ 
racalla 

Ileevvaj  {Koupbrj)  4956  fr.  1.7,  19 
lloip,€viKr)  ( Xavpa )  4953  4 
*IIvf;iVOV  ( ilTOLKLOV  )  4964 3 

'PtopatKoc  4961  19 

'Pojpaloc  4956  frr.  2-3. 1 1  4961  [27],  75 

CapaTTiojvoc  see  Necxfrvrov  CapairicDvoc 
Cec<f)0a  (Kojpir))  4957  2,  11-12 
CerfxD  ( K(l)p,7] )  4958  14 
*CtvXov  ( iiroLKiov  )  4964  q 

4962  4' 

Tavaic  (Kajparj)  4958  5—6 
Toirapyta  (ko.toS)  49573 

^0av^a povc  ( enoiKiov  4964  6 


VII.  RELIGION 


a yioc  4965  [13]}  15  ( a,8eX(f>6c  a.) 
aSeXc/ioc  4965  i,  3,  [5],  9,  15,  18,  23,  33,  [34] 

SiSacKaXoc  4965  30—31 

€kX€KTOL  4965  20 

evcefirjc  see  Index  II  s.vv.  Antoninus  Pius,  Septimius 
Severus  and  Caracalla,  Severus  Alexander 


deoc  4959  6-7,  11  4961  7 

KdTr]XOVpL€VOC  4965  [16],  21 

TrapaKXrjTLKOc  Xoyoc  4965  10 
7tXt)0oc  (sc.  lepecov)  4960  1,  12,  15 

(-)cToXLCTTjC  4960  15 


deioc  4961  [6,  9, 42],  47 
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jSactAt koc  ypap^pLarcvc  4958  I 

eyKTrjce ojv  4961  22,  67 


Kparicroc  4961  34,  85 
KOjp.oypap.piaTevc  4962  3-4 


yvpLvaa.apx{  )  (4959  27) 

Siac^jU-oraroc  4961  2—3  n. 

errapxoc  4961  9, 46 
€7TiCTpaTrjyoc  4961  34,  85 

r)yep,oveveiv  [4956  fr.  1.10]  4957  6  4961  5,  39-40 
rjyepLatv  4961  3 

centuria  (4955  ii  15,  16,  18,  19,  21,  22,  24,  25,  27) 


Xap,TrpoTaToc  [4961  2—3]  4966  3 
AoyicTrjc  4966  5 

TTpaKTCOp  4953  6 

CTparrjyla  (4958  2) 

CTpaTrjyoc  (4953  1) 

CVyKXrjTLKOC  4966  3-4 

rapuKOV  4961  3,  37 


IX.  PROFESSIONS  AND  OCCUPATIONS 

yepStoc  4953  3  npoycojpyoc  4958  18 

ipyarrjc  4964  1,  10  VTTY]p€TY]C  4963  7 

*K7)pVKTr)C  4967  2,8,  16 


X.  MEASURES 


(a)  Weights  and  Measures  (b)  Money 

apovpa  (4958  16)  SpaxP'V]  (4953  8,  9)  (4954  2,  4,  5) 

aprafir)  4966  13  (bis) 


XI.  TAXES 


X^ipcova^tov  4953  11 
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d fipoxoc  4958  30 
a  ye  iv  4960  11 
ayevrjroc  4961  18 
ay  10c  see  Index  VII 
aypafifLaToc  4967  18 
ayojvla  4959  5 

a8eX(f)6c  4957  18  4959  3,  16,  18, 
19,  23  4962  1,  3,  6  4963  1,  2;  see 
also  Index  VII 
aSiKCLv  4961  8,  44 
alcQavccQai  4961  [19],  63 
ama  4967  14 

al ojv  10c  see  Index  II  s.v.  Valentini- 
anus  I  and  Valens 


aKarayvoiCTOJC  4967  5 
aKoXovdla  4961  6,  41 
alabastron  4955  ii  26 
aXrjdeia  [4956  frr.  2-3.6]  4961 

[5—6],  10,  20,  41,  48 
aXrjdrjc  4957  26  4959  10,  13 
dAAa  4961  27  4965  7 
aXXrjXojv  4966  12 
aXXoc  4953  9  (4956  frr.  2-3.13) 
4959i2  4962  7 

dp,€p,TTTOJC  4961  [16],  58  49675 
amphitheatrum  4955  ii  20  n. 
apLf/jorepoc  [4956  fr.  1.6]  4957  22 
av  4959  12 


dv  (=  ear)  4961  8,  44 
avayKaioc  4959 13 
dvaypd(f)€LV  4957  10— 11  4958 

10—  II 

avaSexecdaL  4958  20 
avaKaXciv  4961  24  n. 
avaKTacdai  4959  7-8 
avaXapcfiavciv  4957  12-13  4959  7 
dvaTT6pLTT6LV  4961  l  —5  n. 
ava(f)aLp€Toc  4961  [1  3]?53 
avr/p  4956  fr.  1.5  4964  2-6,  8-10 
avoKvcoc  4962  5 
avopLOJC  4961  30,  78 
avTLypacfjr)  4961  4  (B39)  n.,  6,  [41] 
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avTLypa(f)ov  4961  3.  37 
avr'iSiKoc  4961  [4],  39 
avatdev  4961  :2,  51 
afioc  4954  4 

dfiow  4953  12  4954  5-6  49616, 

[41]  (4967:8) 
a^tatctc  4961  22-3  n. 
aoKvojc  4967  4 
anac  4961  [17],  28,  60 
aneAevdepoc  4958  7 
airXovc  (4967  15) 

ojtto  4953  2  4956  fr.  1.7  4957  2 
4958  5,  8,  24,  29  4959  19  4961 

4.  [9].  i2,  :4,  32, 47,  52, 54  4962 
:o  49665,  [6],  15  4967  3 
a7Toypa(f)€cdaL  [4956  fr.  1.7]  (4957 

3) 

anoypa(f)r]  4956  fr.  1.14,  [frr.  2—3.9] 

(4957  9) 

anoSiSovcu  4962  10 
a.7 roOeroc  4961  27,  74 
a7TOKpV7TT€lV  4961  6,  n.,  41 

CLTToXveiV  4965  ~j 
O.TTOV€p,€lV  4961  I9,  62 
anpoiroc  49634 
apa  4959  na 

apyvpiov  4953  8,  9)  (4954  2,  4,  5) 
apecKeiv  4962  6 
apWpLrjcLC  4966  15 
apKeicdai  4961  23 
apovpa  see  Index  X(a) 
appuiCT  la  4967  :: 
aprajjp  see  Index  X(a) 
d«/3eia  4961  [6],  42 
dcijiuoc  4957  :5,  2: 
dc7rd£ec0ai  4959  20 
dcr Tj  4961  :3,  [:5] ,  56 
acvyypa<f>oc  4961  26, 73 
dci^aAijc  4963  6 
a T€xvoc  4957  15,  2i 
avXrj  (4956  fr.  1. 21) 
avrodi  4966  13— 14 
avroKparopLKOc  4961  [9],  47 
AvTOKparcop  see  Index  II  s.w. 
Claudius,  Antoninus  Pius,  Sep- 
timius  Severus  and  Caracalla, 
Severus  Alexander 
av roc  4954  6-7  4956  fr.  i .  [4] ,  (19) 
4957  13, 19  4959  7,  8,  9,  10a,  14 
4961  7,  [:o,  12— :3,  :g],  25,  33, 
[38],  48,  52,  63,  76,  82  4963  4, 
5  4965  :8  4966  [6],  12  4967 
9,  :o,  :8 


a(f)apTra^eLv  4954  3 
mbelvat.  4961 21 

/3a doc  4959  5 

fiaciXiKoc  4958  15;  see  also  Index 
VIII  s.v.  P(iclXi.k6c  ypap,p,arevc 
f$i}p.a  4961  19,  62 
pLpXfiiov  4961  [2,  4],  5,  [18],  21, 
[32],  39,  6:,  8: 

/3i/3Aio<£uAa£  see  Index  VIII  s.v.  /3i- 
fiXio(f>vXaK€c  iyKTrjceojv 

fio-pBem  4961  [:2],  32,  50-5: 
fiovXecdai  4965  6—7 
fiovXevecdcu  4961  45 

yap.oc  4961  26,  73 

yap  4961  12,  [31],  51,  80  4965  12 

yeovx&v  4966  4 

yepSioc  see  Index  IX 

yeajpyla  4958  26 

yrj  4958  16,  20 

yl(y)v€cdaL  4953  5  4958  31  4961 
[10],  48  4963  3  4964  10 
yi(y)voocK€iv  4960  3 
yovevc  4957  :8  4961  8,  ::,  :8-:g 
n.,  44,  45,  49 

ypafxfxa  4959  3,  na  [4961  33] 
ypap,p,arevc  see  Index  VIII  s.v.  /3a- 
clXlkoc  ypapLp,arevc 

ypa(j)€Lv  4959  na  4960  9  4961 

11,  33,  49,  82  4963  2  4967 
16,  18 

yvpivaciapx( )  see  Index  VIII 
yvvrj  4957  20,  (21) 

Se  4958  29  4959  12,  12a  4961 

[:4]>  3:>  32,  55,  8:  4963  3,  5 
4965  29  4967  7,  11,  12 
heicOai  4961  12,  23 
Sexaeg  (4954  4) 

8eov  4961  8  (B45)  n. 

SecTTorrjc  4961  12;  see  also  Index  II 
s.v.  Valentinianus  I  and  Valens 
Sevrepoc  4963  3 
hexecQai  4967  5 
SrjXoc  4959  14 

SrjXovv  4959  4  4962  8  4965  29 

8rjp,ocioc  4961  :3 
Sid  4953  :o  4959  :,  6,  :5  4961  6, 
[i3,  :7,  18,  :g],  2:,  4:,  53,  60,  6:, 

63  4965  28  4966  14  4967 19 

8iayop€V€Lv  4961  10,  28 
8La8ex€cdai.  4958  1  4961  33  n. 


8iadrjKr)  4961  1 1,  24,  [28],  49,  50, 
70,  76 

8taKOV€LV  4960  4—5 
8iaXapifiav€Lv  4953  12  4954  6 
8iaC€L€LV  4953  4 
Siaceicp-a  4953  10— 11 
Siac^jUOTaroc  see  Index  VIII 
Siarayp-a  4961  [6],  42 
SiaTa^ic  4961  10,  47 
8i8aci<aXoc  see  Index  VII 
SiSorai  4961  [4,  10],  39,  48 
8i€pxecdai  [4956  fr.  1.11]  4957  7 
4958  27  4961  17,  [24] 

8l€vtvx€lv  4961  32,  [81] 

S£/<aioc  4961  8  (B45)  n. 

8iKalcoc  4961  11,49 
8iKacTr)piov  4961  24,  [70] 

8lkt]  4961  21  n. 

816  4953  11  4954  5  4960  9 
8i6n  49634 
8lccoc  4963  3 
8lX a  4967  11  4967  14 
8ok€iv  4953  12-13  4954  7 
8ovXlkoc  4961  27 
8ovXoc  4961  28,  29,  77 
8paxp-rj  see  Index  X(£) 

8vv acOai  4967  9 
8aj8eKa  4966  13 

ear  4953  12  4954  7  4958  29;  see 

also  av  (=  ear) 
eavToc  [4961  2] 
eyiearaAeijUjua  4959  9— 10 
eyi<Xr)pLa  4961  6,  18,  42 
eyKTrjc lc  see  Index  VIII  s.v.  /3t/3Aio- 
(f>vXaK6c  iy KTrjcecov 

iyoo  4954  4  4957  13,  2:  4958 

6,  :2,  :8,  24,  26,  32  4959  ::a, 
:8  4961  [:3,  :4],  :5  (bis),  :6,  : 7, 
:8,  20,  2:,  24,  25,  26,  [29,  3:], 
53,  55,  [57],  60,  64,  72,  73,  78,  80 

4962  8  4963  3,6,7  4965  [:,  3, 

1:5] ,  18,  33  4966  8,  12  4967  9, 

!3>  !7>  19 

e8a(f>oc  4966  10 
edere  4955  ii  28 
e'Ooc  4958  21 

el  4961  4  4965  24,  [31]  4967 
11,  12 

elSevai  [4961  33] 
elKfj  4961  18 
eiKoci  4954  2 

etvai  4954  5  4957  26  4958  :g 
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4959  io  4961  3,  [4,  6  (bis)],  26, 
27.  [28,  31],  32,  37,  39,  42  (bis), 
74>  75,  7b,  80,  [81]  4963  4,  6 
4965  24  4967  18 
etc  4958  11  4961  16,  57  4962  7 
etc  4958  18,  22,  25  4967  2,  6, 
10,  13 

clciivai  4958  29 
cloidc vai  4959  13 
CK  4953  10  4956  frr.  2-3.6  4958 
14  4959  4  4961  [2, 4,  6, 10],  12, 
[15],  20, 26,  29, 36, 39, 42, 48, 56, 
64.  [73]  4966  14 
CKdCTOC  4961  14,  54  4965  22 
eVjSaAAeiv  4967  13 
€KyOVOC  4966  16 
CKCLVOC  4959  8 
iKAafxfiaveiv  4961  36 
ckAcktoc  4965  20 
ckAvcic  4959  5 
eKTapacc€LV  4959  15 
CKTOC  4960  4 
ifxavroc  4957  IO 
ifAfxeve  iv  4960  8 
ipoc  4961  12  4967  6,  7,  12, 15 
iv  4956  fr.  1.19  4959  5  4961  3,  7, 
10,  [14,  26],  31,  37,  55,  74  4963 
6  4966  4 

ivSofievla  4961  [26],  74 
evepyei a  4961  16,  57 
evict  vtoc  4967  2,  7,  10,  14 
evicravai  4958  9— 10,  17,  23  4961 
[31.37 

evoxoc  4961  [6],  42 
ivracceiv  4961  18,  61 
evreAAeiv  4963  5 
ivrcvOev  4966  7 
evrev^ic  4961  10 
ivrvyx aveiv  4961  19,  34,  62 
igapKew  4959  3 
e^eivai  4961  11,  49 
€«c  4961  9 
i^ovcla  4966  17 
iiravaxcopeLV  4967  9 
indvrAeiv  4958  30— 31 
evapxoc  see  Index  VIII 
*eTTa<f)po8iTU<u)c  4965  26 
€7T€L8r)  4962  4 

inepcuTav  (4966  15)  (4967  16) 
i-niyccOai  [4961  33] 
e77 1  4956  frr.  2-3.6  4957  12  4958 
23,  27  4961  [7],  18,  [24],  43,  71 

4967  2,  14 


€77i/3aAAeiv  4966  8 
€TnyapL€iv  4961  [14],  55 
e77iS^jUia  4963  4 

iiriSiSovdi  [4956  frr.  2—3.7]  [4957 
31]  4958  37  4961  [2],  5 
iiri8ocic  4961  [32] 

CTTLKcicddL  4966  9 
€TriKr)pVCC€lV  4960  7 
emtjevoc  [4956  frr.  2-3. 10] 
eTTLTacceiv  4961  15 
emcTeAAeiv  4959  11,  11a 
eTTicTpaTrjyoc  see  Index  VIII 
CTTOLKLOV  4964  3-7,  9 
€Trop,VVVCU  4959  1 1— 12,  22 
epyarrjc  see  Index  IX 
eprjfjioc  4961  22 
epxecdai  4961  16,  [57]  4963  7 
eralpoc  4967  7 

erepoc  [4956  fr.  1.21]  4961  21 

4965  28 

en  4959  9  4961  12,  51 
Itoc  (4953  6,  9,  11)  (4956  fr.  1.12) 
(4957  7,  15,  17,  19,  21,  22,  27) 
(4958  10, 17, 23,  28, 30, 32)  4961 
2.  7.  (33).  43.  35, 59,  (84) 
€vepy€T€iv  4961  32,  [81] 
evXoyoc  4967  14 
€vc€p€ia  4961  19,  19-21  n.,  62 
evcefirjc  see  Index  II  s. w.  Antoninus 
Pius,  Septimius  Severus  and  Ca- 
racalla,  Severus  Alexander 
evrvx^Lv  4953  13  4959  21 
evrvxrjc  see  Index  II  s.v.  Severus 
Alexander 
evrvx'to-  4961  [5],  41 
€V(f)paLV€lV  4960  IO 
evx^cdai  4959  20  4960  2,  (14) 

4962  9 

€VCOX€lV  4960  IO 

e'xeiv  4959  16,  23  4961  [5],  40 

4966  14, 17  4967  8 

e^eA/cec^ai  4953  IO 

£rjfuovv  4967  12 

77  4958  30 
rjyetcOai  4959  13—14 
rjyefjioveveiv  see  Index  VIII 
rjyefjiojv  see  Index  VIII 
r]yovp.€voc  4963  6 
rjh-q  4961  12  (B51)  n. 
rjp,eic  4959  6,  19  4965  5,  13,  19, 
23,  [30] ;  see  also  Index  II  s.v.  Val- 
entinianus  I  and  Valens 


rjp,epa  4959  8-9  4961  3,  37 
rjp,6Tepoc  4961  [7])  43 
TjpilCVC  4966  8, 12 
TjTOL  4967  6 
r)TTacdcu  4961  21 

6 e  10c  see  Index  VII 

dcoc  see  Index  VII 

deXeiv  4960  3—4 

dvyarrjp  4957  22  4959  17-18 

IpLarLov  49544 

"va  4959  10a,  12  4961  32,  [81] 

[4965  8] 

IvSlktIcov  (4967  4) 

IcxvpL^ecdai  4961  [11],  50 

KadrjKeiv  4961  11 
KaOicTavau  4962  3 
Kadojc  [4961  4] 

KaXoc  4959  15-16,  22 
Kafxapa  [4956  fr.  1.20] 
castellum  4955  ii  1 14 
Kara  4953  9  4954  2,  6  4956  fr. 
1.8,  14  4957  4,  9  4958  2,  20-21 
4961  6,  12,  13,  18,  20,  22,  41, 
51,  53,  64  4965  8,  22  4966  8, 
12  4967  7 

KdTayvojcpLa  4961  19—21  n. 
KaTaypa<f>eiv  4961  [13],  25,  29,  53, 
[77] 

KaraXoycLov  4961  [13],  53 
KdTrjxovp,€voc  see  Index  VII 
KdTOJ  4957  3 

kc Xeveiv  4956  fr.  1.8-9  4957  4 

4961  9 

centuria  see  Index  VIII 
*KrjpvKTrjc  see  Index  IX 
KXrjpoc  4958  15 
KOLVOJVLKOC  4956  fr.  1.22—3 
KoWripa  (4961  ig,  [85]) 

KpdTClV  4966  16 
KpcLTLcroc  see  Index  VIII 
Kplvciv  4960  8  4965  13 
KVptCVCLV  4966  16 
Kvpioc  (noun)  4956  fr.  1.4  [4965 
1,  18,  33];  see  also  Index  II  s.v. 
Antoninus  Pius 
Kvpioc  (adjective)  (4967  15) 
kcoSojviov  4967  9 
Kojp,rj  4957  12  4958  5  4961  14, 
54  4966  10 

Kcop,oypdp,pLdT€vc  see  Index  VIII 
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Xapifiavciv  4959  4 
Xapcnpoc  (4966  4) 

XafiTTpoTaroc  4961  7  (4966  4);  see 
also  Index  VIII 
Xavpa  4953  3—4 
Xeyeiv  4959  13  4963  7 
Xeirovpyia  4967  10 
Xoyl^ecd ai  4967  3 
Xoyicrrjc  see  Index  VIII 
Xoyoc  see  Index  VII  s.v.  TrapaKXrj- 
tlkoc  Xoyoc 
Xovetv  4959  8 

piaXicra  4965  22 

piapropccdai  [4961  2] 

pLaraioc  4961  [28],  76 

pccyac  4961  4;  see  also  Index  II  s.v. 

Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla 
jitetc  4961  2,  [17,  24],  59  4967  4 
p,ev  4959  3,io  [4960  2]  4961  [7], 
43  4963  2 
pLeveiv  4958  26 
pLCplCpLOC  4964  1 

picpoc  4953  9  4954  2  4956  fr. 

1. 19-20  4961  [7],  43  4966  9, 

03] 

jLtera  4956  fr.  1.4  4958  23  4961 
16  4965  11  4967  8;  see  also 
Index  II  s.v.  Valentinanus  I  and 
Valens 

pLCTaXapiftaveiv  4966  17 
p,€TaXXaCC€LV  4958  II 
P-era^v  4961  [14],  55 
p expi  4961  17 

p,r]  4959  13  4960  7  4961  19,  26, 
33,  62  4967  9 
pLrjSe  4956  frr.  2—3.13,  [14] 
p^Sei'c  [4956  frr.  2-3.13]  4959  9, 
15  4961  [101,33,48,84 
pLrjTe  4956  frr.  2-3.10,  11,  12 
p^rjTrjp  4956  fr.  1 .  [2] ,  18  (4957  2, 
16,  20)  [4958  4]  4959  1  4961 
:3>  :4>  :5=  [23,  25].  52, 54=  [55] >  72 
p,7]Tpvia  4961  15,  16,  18,  20,  23,  26, 
57=  64,  73 

pLrjxavLKOc  4966  9 
pLLpLTJCiC  4967  7 
pucdoc  4967  6,  12, 15 
p,6voc  4958  17,  27  4961  27,  74 

veop.r)VLa  4967  3 
VIK&V  4960  5 
vopiL^cLv  4961  8, 11,  44 


vop,oc  see  Index  VI 

vopioc  4961  [7],  8,  8-9  n.,  [27],  29 

75 

vococ  4963  2,  3 
vtv  4962  6  4966  16 

£ vXoKOTTCLV  4960  6 

oiecdau  4962  5 
oLKciv  [4956  frr.  2-3.14] 
oik ia  (4956  fr.  1. 14,  20)  4957  9 
4961  17 

oXlyoc  4961  [31],  78,  80 
oXokXtjpoc  4966  8 
dpbvvcLv  [4956  frr.  2-3.1]  4957  23, 
31-2 

opboXoycLv  4966  6,  15  4967  7,  12, 
16 

OpLOV  4964  10 
07TGJC  4959  I2a  4960  9 

opyavov  49669 
opmc  [4957  32] 

oc  4953  10  4959  4  4961  3,  6,  [15, 
17.  18,  19],  37,  [4i],56,  60,  61,63 

4966  15 

octtcp  4959  15  4961  [n],  50 

4966  13 
OCTLC  4961 24 

otl  4959  4,  10,  22  [4960  4] 
ov  4959  6  4961  [25],  27,  72,  74 
ovSelc  4961  [4],  39  4965  12 
otv  4958  18  4959  10  4961  28, 

76  4962  7 

OVTOC  4959io,  14  49616,12,  [18], 
23,41,61  4962  8  4967  11 
OVTLOC  4961  [5. 7]=  40. 43 
OlfjOJVLOV  4967  6 

■nayoc  4966  11 
TraiSoTTOieiv  [4961  15,  56] 

77cuc  4960  13  4961  8,  11,  27,  44, 
49 

TraXLV  4961  21 
TravoLKrjCLCL  4959  21 
Travv  4959  22  4965  16 
irapa  4953  2  4956  fr.  1.1  4957 
1  4958  3  4959  12,  26  4961  46 
4965  [3,  15],  20,  24  4966  14,  17 

4967  8,  13 

Trapay i{y)v€cdcu  4963  5 
■napaSextcOcu  4958  31—2 
TrapaKXrjTiKoc  see  Index  VII  s.v. 
TrapaKXrjTLKOC  Xoyoc 


TrapaXoyl^ecdat.  4961  [17],  60 
Trapavopioc  4961  28,  76 
TrapaTiOcvai  4961  22 
■napaxoipclv  4966  7 
TrapeivaL  4967  3,  4,  17 
nac  4959  6,  11,  17  4960  2,  12 

4961  [11,  19],  50,  63  4965  20 
4967  6 

Trarrjp  4958  12  4959  2  4961  [14], 
16,  [191,24,55, 57,63 
■ncWecdai  4965  9-10 
7 TCldd)  4961  18 

7 Tcpl  4958  14  4961  [8,  31],  45,  80 

4962  8  [4965  30]  4966  10,  15 

7T6pLaLp€LcdaL  4958  19 
Trepicrrav  4962  7 
TTLTTpaCKCiV  4966  6-7 
ttXclctoc  4961  [26],  74 
TrXrjdoc  see  Index  VII 
TrXrjprjc  4966  14 
77A rjpovv  4967  15 

TToieiv  4959  5—6,  14-15,  17  4961 

23  4967  11 

ttoXlc  4953  3  4958  8-9  4961  4, 

[9].  :3>  47=  52  4966(4),  6 
TToXnevecOcu  4961  28 
7 toXvc  4961  [7],  43  4962  2 
7 TOVOC  4967  II 
portions  4955  ii  17 
TTpaypLarela  4962  7-8 
TrpaKTOjp  see  Index  VIII 
TTpaccciv  4959  23-4  4961  [30],  78 
7 Tpcc^evTrjc  [4965  1 1 — 12] 

7 rpo  4960  2  4961  19,  62  4962  7 
4967  10,  13 
TTpoyecopyoc  4958  18 
TTjKiyjiarbea1  4957  14,  26—7,  31  2 
4967  17 
Trpo'ii )  4961  25 

TrpoKeicdai  [4956  frr.  2-3.8-9I 
4958  22,  25  (4967  18) 

TTpOKpip,a  4961  [4,  101,39,48 
npovoia  4961  23 
*Trpo£vXapLav  4958  19 
TT  pOC  4956  fr.  1. 11,  23  4957  6 

4958  17  4961  32,  81  4963  7 
4966  12,  15 

TTpocayopeveiv  4959  17  4965  [17], 
l9 

TrpocavTL^aXXcLV  4961  36 
it pocyi(y)v€cdcu  (4957  16,  18) 
TTpOCrjKOVTOJC  4961  [251,72 
•npocievai  4961  11— 12  n. 
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TTpOCKVV-  4961  [ii],  50 
TrpOCTU7TT€LV  4958  6 
Trpoc<f>€peiv  4958  16  4961  [19])  63 
TTporacceiv  4961  [11],  50 
TrpOT€pOC  (4956  fr.  1. 15)  4961  [21], 
66 

nporidevai  4961  3,  7 
TTpdjTjV  4962  4 
TT  pCOTOC  4963  2 
irvvdavecdai  4959  12 

pafiSoc  4967  8 

pojvvvcdai  4959  20  [4960  14] 

4962g 

CefiacToc  see  Index  II  s.w.  Clau¬ 
dius,  Antoninus  Pius,  Septimius 
Severus  and  Caracalla,  Severus 
Alexander 
cqpuiiveiv  4957  10 
CLTOC  4966  13 
cracia  4960  7 
CT€(J)avrj(f)opla  4960  11 
ctolx^lv  4967  17 
(-)ctoAict^c  see  Index  VII 
cTpaTrjyia  see  Index  VIII 
cTparrjyoc  see  Index  VIII 
cv  4953  12  4954  7  4961  [4],  12 
(bis),  19,  23,  32,  39,  62  4962  3, 
5,  9  4963  2  4965  [9],  17,  20,  24 
4966  7, 14,  16,  17  (bis) 
cvyKXrjTiKoc  see  Index  VIII 
cvyKoXXrjcipoc  4961  [2],  36 
cvyxojpeiv  4961  8,  44 
CVp.^alv€LV  49599 
summa  4955  ii  28 
CVfX(f)COV€LV  4966  11-12 
CVV  [4960  12]  4965  8  4966  16 
cvvaXXaypa  4967  15,  17 
cvveiva  1  4965  14 
cvveXavveiv  4961  20 


cvvrjdrjc  4959  16,  23 
cfoayt&iv  4961  86,  87,  88 
ccojua  4959  5  4961  27,  29,  77 

rap^LKov  see  Index  VIII 

re  4961  25,  39,  77  4965  21 

T€KVOC  496145 

reXeiv  4958  28 

reXeiovv  4967  19 

reXeoc  4959  7 

reAeCjU-a  4958  28 

reXevrav  4961  24  n. 

reAoc  4967  10,  13 

TeccapaKovra  (4953  8,  9)  (4954  5) 

reccapec  4954  3 

T€VXOC  4961 36 

Ttdevai  4961  24,  [70] 

Tiftij  4966  11 
rifiiifia  4961  27,  74 
TtjUioc  4959  21 

tic  4958  29  4959  12  4967  71 

tolovtoc  4961  [6],  42 
ToAfwj  4961  20,  64 
TOfJLOC  [4961  34] 

Tonapx'i'CL  see  Index  VI 
tottoc  4961  26  [4965  9] 

TOCOVTOC  4961  16,  31,  57 
rpLToc  4961  2,  35 
rvyx  clv€lv  4959  6  4961  4-5  n.,  6, 
12,  [18,  27],  32,  51,  61,  75  4965 
31 

vyiaiveiv  4960  3 
vyirjc  4956  frr.  2-3.6 
vSpevpa  4966  10 
u toe  4957  16  4966  5  4967  16 
vfxelc  4959  4, 11,  na,  14,  17,  18,  20 
4960  2,  3,  9,  (14)  4967  8,  13,  14 
inrapx^Lv  4956  fr.  1.15  4961  29,  77 
viraTeia  see  Index  II  s.v.  Valentina- 
nus  I  and  Valens 


imep  4961  33,  82  (4967  18) 

inrepftaXXeiv  4958  9 

inrr)peT€LV  49625 

vTTrjperric  see  Index  IX 

imo  4953  5  4956  fr.  1.9  4957  5 

4961  [5],  16-17  n.,  25,  40,  72 
VTroypatfjrj  4961  5,  [iO,  18],  40, 

[48],  61 

VTToSextcOcu  [4965  12] 

(fravcu  [4961  4] 

(Jidaveiv  4959  14 
<f>lXoc  4962  10 
fistula  4955  ii  23 

Xaipeiv  4959  2  4960  1  4962  2 
4963  1  4966  6 

Xapl^ecdai  4959  11a 
Xapic  4961  [13],  53  4963  9 
X€ip,a{,ecdai  4963  2-3 
xeip  4966  14 
Xeipouvagiov  see  Index  XI 
Xprj^arl^eiv  4956  fr.  1.2  4957  1 
XpIJP'CLTlCpiOC  4961  13 
XprjcTrjpiov  4956  fr.  1.22 
Xpovoc  4961  [14],  17,51,  55 
X(Dpa  4967  2 

ifjevSecdcu  4961  [4],  10,  [17],  39,  60 
l/j€v8oC  4961  21 
ifjvyfxoc  4959  4 

ojpa  4959  7 

c be  4953  12  4954  7  4959  na, 

15  4961  [19,  27],  63,  75  4965 
27  4967  18 

( DCTrep  4961  8—9  n. 

cocre  4954  5  4959  8  4961  16 

4962  6 


XIII.  CORRECTIONS  TO  PUBLISHED  TEXTS 


ChLA  X  407.15 
BGU  XI  2061.19 
P.  Flor.  Ill  382.93,  94 
P.  Stras.  IV  254.6 
SB  X  10537.3;  n-12 


4961  19  =  B62  n. 

4961  3  n. 

4961  3  n. 

4961  3-4  n. 

4961  3  n.;  11  (B50)  n. 


